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TO THl 

REV. WILLIAM CARMALT, 

PUTNEY, SURREY. 

Mt dear Sir, 

I can dedicate this wock to no person so well 
as to one from whom any knowle<%e that I maj 
possess was originally derived; and the cmlj 
regret which mingles with the pleasure I feel in 
offering you this vcdume is, that &e book does not 
do far more credit to all the kind care that you be- 
stowed upon my youth. The fault, however, was 
in the scholar, and not in the preceptor : and had 
the soil which you took pains to cultivi^ been wor- 
thy of your labour, the fruit yMch is now presented 
to you would doubtless have been of a superior 
quali^. 

In regard to the book itself I have very little to 

say. It is going forth to meet eyes fiur less partial 

than yours ; and I await the decision of tibe world, — 

a decisioB often harsh, but seldom m^just,— not 

A2 
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VI DEDICATION. 

without anxiety, but not without hope ; for, although 
labour and research can never really supply the 
place of genius and judgment, yet I am unwilling 
to believe that the long study which, as you know, 
the work has cost me, can ever be wholly thrown 
away. ' 

One explanati(m should be given here, in regard 
to the distribution of events. Great obstacles i»e« 
sente^ themselves, in the History of Charlemagne, 
either to proceeding dbrondogically, or to making a 
general dassification of subjects, and treating each 
class distinctly. In respect to the first arrangement, 
such a multitude of wars, expeditions, and great 
public entequrises are found advancing at one time, 
in the latter years of the monarch's reign, that the 
mind of the reader would become fatigued, by flying 
from country to country, and from subject to subject, 
if .the separate events of ^xh campaign and each 
undertaking were to be noticed at the exact periods 
of their recurrence. On the odier hand, were one 
to classify the various public acts of Charlemagne, the 
duration of his reign was so long, and the changes 
which took place so great, that eadi class would be* 
come a coo^ete history ; and even ^n, the most 
estnofdinaiy pift of the pictnrft woaU be nearly 
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loBt, — namely, the general, rapid, and continnal 
adraace of society under his exertions* 

In the first draught of the woric, I proceeded 
chroBologicallj throughout; but in writing it out a 
isecond time, I defiated fitmi that princ^e in a certain 
idegree ; and though I conducted Charlemagne to the 
i>eginning of almost all his great undertakings, in the 
lorder in which they occurred, I pursued each war to 
its conclusion, as soon as I found that the reiteration 
of the same operations against the same nation was 
likely to become tedious to the reader. Whether I 
faave done right or wrong, I do not at all fed sure t 
S>ut I imagine that I have gained something in 
brevity, without losing in perspicuity. 

I have always wished very much that &e task 
bad been undertaken by some one more competent 
<han myself to do justice to such an enterprise ; 
but no accurate I^fe of Charlemagne had ever been 
written ; and I believe that in the following wcH-k I 
have corrected some of the errors to be found in 
former statements, and have added a few facts to the 
information which the worid before possessed upon 
the subject 

Should the book, by some fortunate chance, meet 
with greater success than it deserves, or than I ex- 
pecty no one, I know, will more sincerely rejoice 
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tium yourself; and the pleasure which I am sure 
jou will feel, will add infinitely to thai e3q[>eiienced 
on hui own account, hy, 

My dear sir, 
Yours ever, sincerely and affectionately, 
G. P. R. JAMES. 

Maxpoffli, near Mblrosb^ RoxBaBGHtHiBKy 
June 4, 183'^. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



It is the intentioii of the author of this work to 
fdk>w up the present sketch g£ the life g£ Charle- 
magne by a series of volumes^ on the same princq^ 
illustrating the History of France by the Lives of 
her Gfeat Men. Each volume, though forming a 
distinct worf^ will be connected with that which pre- 
ceded it by a view of the intervexung period. 

In regard to the Engravings to be found am<»g 
these pages, a few words of explanation may be 
necessary. The authenticity of the first is vouched 
in the strongest manner by AUemanni, though 
doubted by MabUlon. Perhaps the opinion of the 
former may be preferable, as that of a man who 
passed the greater part of his life in the study of 
die antiquities of the age to which the portrait is 
ascribed. The copy here given was procured firom 
the original illumination in the monastery of Saint 
Calisto, in Rome, expressly for the present work, by 
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X ADVERTISEMENT. 

the kind exertions of a fiiend, to whom the author 
begs to offer his best thanks. • 

The other Engravings are from seals of Charle- 
magne, preserved by Le Blanc and Blanchini, and in 
regard to t^eir authenticity there is no doubt In 
the lower, the band round the head of Charlemagne 
is supposed to represent the patrician crown ; and 
the inscriptions on both are given according to the 
readings of the learned antiquaries to whom we 
owe the preservation of the seals. 

The author cannot lay down his pen without 
expressing his deep sense of the kind and liberal 
aid he has received during his researches; and 
begs especially to return his thanks to Pnfessor 
Napier and John Dewar, Esq., to whom he is 
' indebted for the means of obtaining much valuable 
infcNrmation. 
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HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 



One of the noblest possessions of the Roman em- 
pire was the province of ancient Gaul. Much blood 
and treasure had been expended in its conquest ; 
infinite" wisdom, moderation, and vigour had been 
displayed in the means taken to attach it to the do- 
minion of the Cesars ; and the passing of several 
centuries had strongly cemented the uniqn, and in- 
corporated the conquered with their conquerors. 
Unwieldy bulk, enfeebhng luxury, intestine divi- 
sions, and universal corruption soon, however, began 
to draw down the impending destruction upon the 
head of the imperial city. Attack after attack, inva- 
sion following invasion, left her still weaker under 
each succee&ig monarch ; province after province 
was wrested from her sway, till at length Odoacer,* 
chief of the Scyrri, raised his standard in Italy ; Rom- 

* The hiarory of OdMeer is very obscure, notwithstanding^ all that 
Monsieur de Buat has done to clear it up. That he was the son ofEdi- 
eon, the chief of the Scyrri, seems to be established ; hut what was the' 
life he led after the defeat of his nation by the Ostrogoths is not at all 
ascertained. My own belief is, that with the remnant of bis people he 
joined the predatory Saxons who infested the coasts of France, and was 
the same who, in company with Childeric (Greg. Tur. lib. ii.), plundered 
the town of Anglers, and established himself at the mouth of the Loire, 
after the death of fgidins. It would seem, that from that time he con- 
tinned a wandering and uncertain life, followed by a body of desperate 
adventurers, till the struggle between Nepos and Orestes, the weakness 
of the Roman state, and the turbulent rising of the barbarian meroena 
tim by which it had been long supported, opened a new field to his ambtF* 
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16 HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 

ulus Augustulus yielded the empty symbols of an 
authority he did not possess ; and the Roman empire 
was no more. 

Previous to this period,* however, Gaul had been 
in fact, though not in name, separated from the fall- 
ing monarchy, and portioned out among a thousand 
barbarous tribes. f The country between the Rhone 
and the Alps had long been possessed by the Bur- 
gundians ; the Goths held the whole territories sit- 
uated between the Loire and the Pyrenees ; Brittany, 
or Armorica, was divided between fresh colonies of 
Saxons and the remains of the aborigines; great 
part of the east of Belgium was in the hands of the 
Franks ; and the Roman legions that were still left 
to maintain the almost nominal possession of Gaul, 
cooped up In a narrow space, and threatened daily 
by active and warlike enemies, thought of nothing 
but casting off the control of their enfeebled country, 
and finding strength in independence. 
' In the mean time the larger cities were fiHed with 
a mixed popiQation, consisting partly of the Roman 
colonists, partly of the ancient Gauls, partly of their 
savage conquerors. Some few, indeed, either by 
accident or courageous resistance, had escaped the 
fury of the invaders and remained free, while all 
around then^ had been subdued; some had been 
sacked and left desolate; and some, having been 
ceded by the falling emperors themselves to the 
Goths, or to any other of the tribes in temporary 
alliance with Rome, had passed more mildly under 
the swsly of the barbarians, and epjoyed as much 
protection as could be afforded in times so disas- 
trous. 

Such was the general aspect of the province a 

tion. I «ainoC in any way receive the account of Theophanea, who mis- 
takes his history altogether, and calla him a Goth ; and still less the 
Interpretation of Gibbon, who says that the words "nursed In Italy** 
must be understood to mean, <' having served long in the imperial 
guards.** 
* A.IX 47S. t Gregor. Toron. lib. U. 
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little preyious to the final overthrow of the Roman 
empire. But those were days of change, when 
nothing was fixed ; and the nation which ruled to- 
day, to-morrow had passed away, and was unknown ; 
and all that continued with unaltered force was 
ravage, disorder, and destruction. 

Each of the savage tribes of the north, in its pas- 
sage to more fertde regions, had expended its first 
fury on the plains of Gaul, and had contribnted to 
sweep away letters, and institutions, and arts. 

" Innumerable nations of barbarians," says St. Je- 
rome, in his letter to Aggeninchia,* " took posses- 
sion of the whole of Gaul. The Quadi, the Vandals, 
the Sarmatians, the Alani, the Gepids, the Herculi, 
8axons, Burgnndians, Germans, and Panonians — 
horrible republic 1 — ^ravaged the whole country be- 
tween the Alps, the Pyrenees, the ocean, and the 
Rhine. Assur was with them. Mayence, formerly 
a famous city, was taken and sacked, and thousands 
of its inhabitants massacred. Worms was ruined by 
a long siege ; the people of the powerful cities of 
Rheims, Amiens, and Arras, the Morini, situated in 
the far parts of Belgium, and the inhabitants of Tour- 
nay, Spires, and Strasburg, were transported into 
Germany. Aquitaine, the Lyonaise, and the Nar- 
bonaise were entirely devastated, except some few 
of the towns ; and these the steel smote without, 
while famine desolated them within." 

The Goths, the Vandals, and the Huns added, 
one after the other, a fresh load to the mountain of 
calamities piled up on unhappy Gaul ; and often left 
scattered colonies behind, still to devour the land, 
and to carry on the work of barbarism so signally 
begun. 

With such a picture before our eyes, it is scarcely 
possible to conceive the existence of any thing like 
a state of society regulated, even in the slightest 

* Flodoard, cap. ▼!. 
B 3 
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degree, by fixed principles. In what relationship 
could man live with man, when all ties were broken, 
and when the discordant elements of the population 
offered a chaos of different nations, languages, man- 
ners, and ideas, precluding the possibiUty even of 
that simple form of government common amoi^ 
savage nations ? In the fields and plains, then, it is 
probable that the whole was chaotic confusion, and 
that for a long time all rule was at an end, except 
that jrule which it is the object of every law to cor- 
rect, — the rule of the strong over the weak. 

Within the larger cities, however, two or three 
principles of security still existed. In those towns 
which had resisted the barbarians, it seems that the 
institutions of Rome yet remained almost entire; 
and that, though the inhabitants were cut off from 
the source of their laws, the necessity of combina- 
tion for the general defence maintained at least 
some internal regularity and order. The extent to 
which the Roman law was preserved during the 
middle ages is a question of great difiiculty, and one 
on which I am not called to enter at large in this 
place, more especially as the subject has been 
argued ably elsewhere. That it was preserved in 
a considerable degree is evident from the continual 
reference made to it by all the barbarism codes ; 
and the cause of the permanence of the municipal 
institutions of Rome, while all other principles of 
government were swept away, may probably be dis- 
covered in the popular and independent character 
of the civic constitution throiighout the whole 
empire. 

This independent civic constitution originated in 
Italy itself; but being extended more or less to all 
the provinces by the emperors, it was especially per- 
fected in Gaul ; and it is worth while to examine 
what Y^as really the municipal government of a Gallic 
city under the sway of Rome, in order to form some 
opinion of the conservative influence which those 
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institutions still exercised in the midst of the con- 
vulsions which rent the empire at its fall. 

The model of each provincial city was Rome 
itself; and as the institutions of the great capital 
varied by the progress of time, so the forms of local 
administration changed. The general assemblies 
of the people were the original source of power ; in 
them the laws were at first enacted, and a popular 
council or senate chosen, which gradually took the 
whole authority into. its own hands. The name of 
this municipal council was, in the early days of the 
empire, Ordo Decurionum; but at length it was 
termed simply Curia ; and its members were called 
decurions, or curiales. Sometimes, also, they re- 
ceived the name of senators, although tMs would 
seem to have been an appellation of courtesy. 

The internal management of the affairs of the city, 
combining both the legislative and. the executive 
authority, was the chief function of the Curia ; but, 
in Italy itself, the magisterial jurisdiction was in- 
trusted to an officer sometimes called duumvir, 
sometimes quatuorvir, or magistratus, who was cho- 
sen by the decurions from their own body, though 
the imperial governors, and often the retiring magis- 
trate, exercised great influence in the election. In 
the provinces, however, no such magistrate existed, 
except in a few cases ; and the presidency of the 
council was intrusted to the eldest dequrion, while 
the magisterial functions were exercised by the 
whole as a body. Thus, at the time of the barbarian 
invasions, a popular power and sm individual gov- 
ernment was found in each of the cities, independent 
of the state. Its conservative influence was great 
while suffered to exist, and it was easily renewable 
when casually overturned by any passing torrent of 
barbarians. 

These, in general, contented themselves .with 
idunder and massacre, and neither strove for nor 
^desired a lengthened possession of the places they 
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• cf^tnred. Even those cities which were taken by 
the Vandals and the Huns were generally abandoned 
by them as soon as they were pillaged ; so that such 
of the inhabitants as had effected their escape to 
any place of refuge came back when the desolating 
force had passed by, sind possibly resumed their 
habits as well as their dwellings. 

Such was the case when the city of Rheims was 
besieged and taken by the barbarians.* Satisfied 
with their plunder, and by no means disposed to 
remain stationary in any one spot, the body of Van- 
dals by which it had been subdued speedily left the 
city, which afforded them no'Turther object for their 
rapacity ; and the inhabitants who had fled to .the 
mountains returned, taking care to ascribe their de- 
liverance from their cruel enemies to a miraculous 
interposition of Heaven. 

There was another power also which acted to pre- 
serve the seeds of order in the cities, to bind at least 
a portion of the population together by strong and 
indissoluble ties, and to maintain one species of 
authority while every other authority was at an 
end, — ^I mean the Christian religion, and the power 
cast into the hands of the church by an influencing 
feeling totally apart from the frail and falling insti- 
tutions of humanity whereby it was surrounded. 

Christianity had then been long preached in Gaul ; 
and, in spite of the barbarous ignorance whicli ob- 
scured it, and the dark superstitions with which it 
was mingled, its innate principles of union, benevo- 
lence, and peace were felt where every other good 
feeling was overwhelmed, and tended potently to 
preserve order in the midst of a thousand causes 
of disorganization. Perhaps even the very blind 
and enthusiastic superstition of the Christians of 
that age, the multitude of miracles which they sup- 
posed themselves capable of peribrming, and the 

* Flodotrd, c«p. vL 
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many wonderful interpositions of Heaven which they 
reported in their own fayour, was not without its 
use, both in commanding respect for the only chas- 
tening principle that yet remained, and in preparing 
the minds of the semi-barbarous Romans, and of 
the deeper savages with whom thejr were now min- 
gled, for a religion the least superstitious in its own 
nature of any doctrine that ever was promulgated 
on earth. 

Far is it from my object to countenance deceit, or 
even policy, in any matter of reUgion — a matter 
which neither requires nor admits of prop or guid- 
ance from mortal man. But still, it is the business 
of the historian not only to state events but to ex- 
amine their causes, and to trace their effects ; audit 
appears tome an indisputable fact, that the supersti- 
tion with which the vivid imagination of a barbarous 
people clothed the simplest and purest of doctrines 
served to assimilate it to their own minds, and to 
ensure easier reception to principles calculated in 
the end to elevate, to purify, and to correct. In a 
worldly point oi view it did much more : it added an 
imaginaiy dignity in the eyes of the people to the 
real dignity of devotion and a holy life ; and by 
making the clergy respected and reverenced, it called 
those who were great and powerful, not only to em- 
brace the faith, but, on interested motives, to solicit 
those stations in the church which added to their 
consideration with their countr3nnen, in an age when 
the multitude of followers and adherents was the 
only means of safety. Thus we find the various 
bishoprics of Gaul as strenuously solicited and in- 
trigued for in the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries as 
any mundane honour of our latter days; and Jhe 
writers of those ages, in general, state all the great 
dignitaries of their church to have sprung from 
families which they quaUfy as possessing senatorial 
rsmk, or great wealth and possessions.* 

* Qref . Tar. passim, Ann. Bertiniani, FlodOardqa 
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It is true, that to counterbalance in the eyes of the 
worldly any advantages which the higher stations 
of the church might possess, there were to be 
thrown into the opposite scale frequent persecutions, 
tortures, and even mart3nndom ; out it must be re- 
membered that such a fate rarely fell on anjr but the 
more zealous, who made themselves promiiitint by 
their enthusiasm, and like elevated points in a thun- 
der-storm, drew down the fire upon themselves by 
their very pre-eminence. To these, however, their 
zeal was a sufficient support. They coveted the 
name of martyr ; and it is probable that the heroic 
constancy with which they bore the most excru- 
ciating suffering did more to strengthen and confirm 
the faithful, and to convert all who possessed that 
nobler fire of the mind which is so easily exalted 
into enthusiasm, than the prospect even of honours, 
'^dignity, and power did to attract the worldly and 
interested. 

Thus spread the Christian religion through a great 
part of Gaul; and the power given by it to the 
bishops, the remains of the municipal senates estab* 
lished by the Romans, together with the few and 
simple laws of the barbarians, formed the whole 
guarantee of order, of property, and of Ufe, in that 
day, — a frail tenure by which to hold both existence 
and tranquillity, it is true; but still it was some 
check upon man's unruly passions — some barrier in 
the way of absolute anarchy. 

The laws of the barbarians just mentioned were 
of course very different, according to the habits and 
degree of civilization of the various nations which 
had formed them. In most cases they were simply 
traditionary, and frequently depended in all points 
on the will of the chief by whom the tribe was led. 
An exception, however, to this want of regular writ- 
ten institutions is to be found in the case of the Bur- 
gundians, who seem to have been influenced by more 
seitled habits than the rest of the invader? of Gaul. 
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They first set the example of establishing written 
laws.* This undertaking— one of the greatest steps 
in the progress of civilization — was begun, if not 
completed, by Gondebald, King of Burgundy, who, 
somewhere about the year 600,t caused to be pub 
lished part of the loi Gombette,^ as it is now called, 
about a century after the compilation of the Theo- 
dosian, and about thirty years prior to the Justinian 
code. 

Remarkable in itself as the first of the barbarous 
codes of law, this composition is stiU more so in 
two other points of view. In the first place, the 
Tery cause of its institution, as stated by Gregory 
of Tours, shows, in a melancholy degree, to what a 
pitch of degradation the great overthrower of all 
dynasties had already reduced the mighty Romans, 
— ^the conquerors and oppressors of the world. 

"Gondibert," says the historian, "having recovered 
his dominion over all that part of the country now 
called Burgundy, he therein instituted milder laws, 
that the Romans might not be oppressed !"^ Two cen- 
turies before, who had dared to oppress a Roman 1 
In the second place, this code is not a little curious 
as fixing the origin of judicial combats ;|| for here do 
we find, for the first time, that barbarous and unjust 
mode of judgment authorized as a law. Among a 

* 1 have embraced the opinion of Monsieur Goizot, that the lot Oom- 
bette was compiled prior to the Salique law. The preftce to the Bar- 
gundlan code makes mention of the second year of Gondebald, which 
refers toA..D. 466,8eTeral years before the accession of Clovis, and it 
does not appear demonstrated that either the Salique or Bipuarian codes 
were committed to writing before the conrersion of that monarch to 
Christianity, many years aAer the publication of the first Burgundian 
code. The subject, however, is involved in much obscurity, and it is 

Srobable will ever remain in doubt. For various opinions, see Guixot, 
lably, Savigny, Heineccius, Boulainvilliers, tec. 
t The various laws of this code appear to have been published at many 
distinct times, and we And references therein to diflerent events, dated 
Ihmi A.D.467toA.D. 517. 

t On examinins this law as it has come down to us, it evidently ap- 
pears to be formed of two distinct pans; the first referable to the reign 
of Gondebald. and the second probably to that of Sigismond, his son. 
^ Greg. Tur. lib. il. ti Loi Gombette, cap. 4S. 
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people whose manners, wishes, arts, and knowledge 
were all referable in some way to the idea of attack 
and defence, whose acquisitions had been made by 
the sword, and by the sword alone could be main* 
tained, it was not wonderful that strength and 
courage should have been ranked as virtues, and 
weakness and cowardice should have been in them- 
selves looked upon as crimes ; but when to this was 
added a firm belief in the immediate and apparent 
interposition of Heaven in all humap affairs, the 
trial by battle was the natural result both of national 
feelings and relinous impressions. 

Long before the fall of the western empire, as I 
have already stated, the doctrines of Christianity 
had been promulgated in Gaul, and had obtained many 
and powerful followers in each of the large cities. 
Nevertheless, over the face of the country in general, 
religious opinions were as various as the various 
nations who possessed the soil. The grand division 
was of course between the idolaters smd the Chris- 
tians; but even among the Christians themselves 
existed a vast and distressing schism, which neu- 
tralized the efforts of zeal, and wasted the powers 
which should have been applied solely to promote 
the great objects of Christianity, in profane contests, 
and most unchristian persecutions. 

It is not my purpose here to examine, even curso« 
lily, the tenets of Arius, or to trace the extension of 
his doctrine. Suffice it, that, though condemned by 
the ecumenical council of Nice, and attacked by 
. the whole powers of the Roman church, the fol- 
lowers of the Arian heresy in Gaul were far superior 
in numbers, if not in zeal and^ talent, to those who 
adhered to the Nicene creed. The Goths, possess- 
ing the country from the Loire to the Pyrenees, and 
the Burgundians, on the other side of the Rhone, 
were almost universally Arians, while the rest of 
the population of France was divided between Ca- 
tholics of the Roman church, the remains of the 
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ancient tribes of heathen Gaul, and the Tarions na- 
tions of idolatrous Franks, who were now rapidly 
extending their dominions in the northern and east- 
cm parts of Flanders. 

In the choice between those who differed with 
them on certain doctrinal points, and those who re- 
jected their religion altogether, the followers of the 
council of Nice, of course, hesitated not a moment. 
The universal weakness of human nature on such 
subjects made them look with an infinitely more 
favourable eye upon heathens than they did upon 
heretics ; and consequently the progress of the 
Franks was hailed with gladness by all the Catholic 
clergy of Gaul. Cabals and intrigues of every kind 
were carried on to facilitate their conquests ; and 
their coming was anticipated with joy, even in the 
very dominions of the Goths.* 

As it is to be my task, henceforward, to trace the 
course of the Franks, I must be permitted for a mo- 
ment to look back upon their pnor history as far as 
1 fold it clear and uninvolved, without, however, 
entering upon any of those long and laborious dis- 
cussions concerning the origin of nations, which 
rarely do aught but exercise the writer's imagina- 
tion, without proving either pleasing or instructive to 
the reader. 

The nation of the Franks was evidently composed 
of many distinct tribes, and originally inhabited 
some district of Germany, probably not far from the 
Rhine. Their first settlements in Gaul took place 
during the military government of the Emperor 
Julian ;t but in that age they presented themselves 
on the Roman territory, not so much as conquerors 
or aggressors, as refugees, driven from their native 
land by a more powerml tribe.} 

* Greg. Tor. Ub. U. 

t Tben only Ceaar. Ammian. Mareelin. lib. 17. 

i Tbete Act* are to cl«ai1y aatabliafaed by Dneange, in Ilia aeTan 
tMoth diaaeitaiion,tbat 1 taaTo admitted them with eonfidaoea, tboogh 
aomawhat diflinant from the vague but aonoroot accQont of Gibbon. 

G 
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' The vigorous mind of Julian was at that time oc- 
cupied in endeavouring, by every earthly means, to 
uphold the vast but decaying fabric of the Roman 
empire, to restore to it its pristine lustre, and to 
renew its ancient force. The advantages of min- ' 
gling with the corrupted legionaries of Rome fresh 
troops, whose savage strength and wild courage had 
not yet been in the least degree affected by the en- 
* feebling power of luxury, did not escape him ; and 
he permitted the tribe of Franks who had been com- 
pelled to seek refine in the Roman territory, to settle 
quietly in Brabant. More prudent, however, than 
his successors, he took care that the barbarians 
whom he admitted should be too few in number to 
prove dangerous ; and thus, though he received that 
tribe called the SaUi,* who had been driven across 
the Rhine by their enemies — though he attacked and 
slaughtered the Quadi, who pursued them — ^though 
he assigned the emigrants lands, and granted them 
every hospitable privilege,! — ^he drove back the Cha- 
mavi, another tribe of the same nation, who fol- 
lowed, expeMed the rest of the savage hordes who 
had already passed the Rhine, and closed the bound- 
aries of the Roman empire against any further influx 
of barbarians. 

After this period, we continually find the Salii serv- 
ing in the Roman infantry, and remarkable for their 
activity as foot soldiers.J Every thing, indeed, leads 
us to suppose, that as long as the empire existed, 
they were distinguished by the Romans from the 
other tribes of Franks,^ with whom the imperisd 
generals waged a continual and devastating warfare 
on the confines of Gaul and Germany. It is certain, 
also, that on their settlement at Tessander Lo, in 
Brabant, the tribe of the Salii were assigned certain 
districts; and, as we afterward find them fighting 

* Liban. Orat in Mort. Julian, Daeange Disaert. xvii. 

t Julian, Epist. 

} Sidonioa CarmlB. ^ Graf. Tor. lib. ii 
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conspicuously among the forces of the empire, it 
is more than probable that these lands were granted 
on the condition of military service, — ^by no means 
an uncommon practice among the Romans. Called 
upon himself to bring a certain number of men 
into the field, the Duke, as he is named, or chief of 
the Salii,* to whom the territory was granted, of 
course portioned it out among his followers on the 
same condition ; and the proprietor of every estate 
thus acquired was obliged to appear in arms at the 
call of his leader.f Women, not being able to fulfil 
the warlike duties of such a tenure, were cut off 
from possession of the soil in the country of the 
Salii; and hence, probably, the motive and the origin 
of that part of the Salique law which declares that, 
on SaUque ground, no part of the land can descend 
in heritage to a woman, — a law which, though appa- 
rently unjust, was only the natural consequence of 
the terms on which the territories were originally 
granted. 

For many years this law, now confined in its ap- 
plication to royal successions, was extended nomi- 
nallv to all noble feoffs. Its rigour, however, was 
moderated ; and on the occasion of lands falling by 
inheritance to a woman, the heiress was obliged to 
marry, at the will of her feudal lord, such a person as 
could fulfil the duties of her feoff. In the case of mi- 
nors, the spirit also of the law was adhered to, and the 
guardian was required to serve in place of his ward, 
becoming, at the same time, absolute lord of the es- 
tate till such a period as the heir was able to accom- 
polish its feudal duties in person. These modifica- 
tions did not take place for many centuries after the 
period of which I speak; and it seems certain, that 
the strict terms of the Salique law, though then but 
a traditionary custom, were enforced in all the lands 
either originally granted to the Franks by the merft 

* Oref . Tar. apQd Salpic. Alexand. t Doeange, DiMert xriL 
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bounty of the emperors, or afterward wrung from 
the Romans as their power hurried onwards in its 
decline. 

By what accidental difference in national charac- 
ter, or what superior wisdom in their institutions, it 
is difficult to say, but it appears that, while the 
greater part of the invaders of the Roman empire 
contented themselves with hasty inroads, and tran- 
sitory conauests, the Franks, animated by a more 
regular ana persevering spirit, pursued slowly, but 
steadily, that system of territorial aggrandizement 
which in the end rendered them masters of all Gaul. 
In the year 453, we find a large body of Franks as- 
sisting the consul ^tius against Attila, at the famous 
battle of Mauriacum,* or Mery sur Seine, in which 
that great Roman completely triumphed over the 
Huns. The Franks here, however, appeared no 
longer in the inferior station of foreign auxilia- 
ries, fighting under a Roman chief,t but as great and 
powerful allies, led by their own king ; and we find 
that iGtius was obliged, though strong in his own 

* Other authorities gire this battle the name of Chalons; and though it 
H perfectly impoHsible to fix upon the precise spot which afforded a field 
ft>r the contest of the Huus and Romans, it is more than probable that the 
final struggle took place between the Seine and the Blame, and beiweea 
Chalons and Mery, which are about thirty miles apart. A prerlous con. 
flict had occurred between the Franks — who seem to hare formed the ad- 
vance-guard of the Roman army—and the Gepida of Attila, hi which an 
Incredible slaughter of barbarians is said to bays taken place. This first 
battle appears to have occurred between the Loire and the Seine, and 
probably the Oepidtt made a stand to enable Attila, with his chief fbres, 
to pass the latter river ; but all these events are moat obscure, and proba- 
bly will ever remain so. Few of these vacuities which occur in the tract 
of history are more to be deplored than the want of authorities at this 
period. Sidonius, probably the only historian who could have done Jus- 
tice to the subject, proposed at one time to write a detailed account of thcsa 
wars, but he either never executed tus design, or the manuscript haa been 
lost. Gregory of Tours is conflised ; Jomandes is more precise, but 
oAen incorrect ; and we are obliged to collect and aasimilate scattered 
fhcts IVom the poetry of Sidonius, and the doubtAil lives of bishops and 
saints. 

fGreg. Tur. lib. ii. ; Jornandes ; Sidonius. For various dissertatkNW 
»n this battle^see De Buat, HisL Anciennedes Penples de I'Europe. vol, 
rii. ; Dubos, Histoire Critique; and the Notes of the Benedictine edUora 
If the French Historians, 
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genius and the attachment of the troops he com- 
manded, to have recourse to stratagem for the pur 
pose of delivering himself from the presence of 
friends who might have become more dangerous 
than the enemies whom he had just defeated. 

Orderic Vital,* in his history of Normandy, is, I 
believe, the fi^ st who mentions a race of monarchs 
somewhat antecedent to the period of ^tius, and 
deduces them from Francus Duke of Sens, proceed- 
ing with Ferramond, or Pharramond, Clodius, Mero- 
veus, and Ghilderic: but nothing certain is to be 
learned concerning any of the chiefs or kings ex- 
cept the two last; and it is much better to leave 
what is obscure in its original state of doubt, than, 
by recording what careless writers have invented on 
the subject, to perpetuate fables where truth cannot 
be obtained. \ 

We are too likely, in following even the written' 
history of remote times, to be led into error by the 
folUes and the prejudices of the historians, espe- 
cially if they themselves lived in ages of darkness and 
ignorance ; for where we have reason to complain 
once of the scantiness of the facts transmitted to us, 
we have cause a thousand times to regret the addi- 
tions that imagination has made to reality, and the 
distortion with which human weakness, passion, and 
superstition have represented events, that we have 
now no means of ascertaining. 

Of Ghilderic, however, we possess at least such 
knowledge as can be obtained from the writings of 
an author who lived scarcely a century and a half 
after his reign; and as upon his conquests was based 
all that vast extension of power gained by the Franks 
during the succeeding reign, it may not be amiss to 
pause an instant i)pon his history. 

Like most men of a very enterprising turn of 
mindf concerning whose lives we have an early 

«Ofdttr.VU.Uh.i. 

08 
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record, he seems to have been animated by strong 
passions and vehement desires.* These, in the nn- 
governed days of youth, led him into errors and de- 
baikeheries, virhich, by irritating and disgusting even 
his barbarous subjects, caused his expulsion from 
the throne, and had very nearly cost him his life. 
He fled, however, for safety to the kingdom of Thu- 
ringia ; and, foreseeing that, as an^er subsided, as 
death laid his hand upon his enemies, and as time 
obliterated the first sharp memory of his faults, a 
period might come when his people would regret 
him, he divided a piece of gold with a faithful attend- 
ant whom he left behind, bidding him watch the 
changes of popular feeling during his absence, and 
when the Francs should desire his return, to send 
him as a sure token, the half of the broken coin. 

After his departure, ^Ggidius the Roman Master- 
general of Gaul, was elected by the Franks for their 
king ;t and reigned for eight years over them, during 
which time the western empire hurried rapidly on 
towards its fall. At length, from what cause it does 
not appear, whether from the oppression of .figidius, 
or from the intrigues of Childeric, the Franks be- 
came discontented with the government which they 
had established, the half of the piece of gold was 
transmitted to the exiled monarcn, the Roman was 
in his turn dethroned, and Childeric once more en- 
tered into peaceable possession of his kingdom. 

In the mean-while, ^gidius retired to Soissons, 
where he fixed the seat of his government, and ap- 
pears to have exercised an authority almost inde- 
pendent of Rome. But our accounts of Gaul in 
that day are so obscure, that it is impossible to dis- 
cover vnth precision how far any tie still existed 
between the imperial general and his declining 
country. Certain it is, that while, indignant at the 

•Gref.Tnr.lib.il. 

t Graff. TaraiLUb.tt. n«n ▲. D. 497 to ▲. D. 461. 
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aasaaM nation of Msyorian, ^gidius resisted the 
tyraimical authority of Ricimer, the barbarian who 
tnen commanded Italy, he acknowledged his own 
dependence on his country, and only rejected the 
fetters by which it was enthralled. But the precise 
degree of connexion which still remained between 
Rome and Gaul, and in whose name, or in what 
manner the master-ffeneral continued to gorem the 
Gallic province, wiU probably ever be hidden from 
research. "Nor is it more possible to ascertain, 
what part Childeric played in the various stnu[gles 
which took place between the Romans of Gaul and 
the yarious barbarian tribes which surrounded them. 
Sometimes we find him joined with their friends, 
sometimes with their enemies, but always fighting 
on the victorious side, estaldishing his power and 
increannff his dominions. 

The tribes of Franks who now possessed a part of 
Gaul were no longer confined to the Salii. Fresh 
bodies had poured in from Germany as the Roman 
power declmed; and, thoneh maintaimng a strict 
alliance with each other, mey seem to have been 
governed by different monarchs, till after the reign 
of Childeric, who was probably King of the Sicam- 
bri.* Each tribe must necessarily have been but 
scanty in numbers, and the domains apportioned 
to each but small; for we find the chief town of 
Childeric to have been Toumay,t while Cambray, 
Coloene, and Terouane had distinct hordes and 
chiefe; and it is {nrobaUe Uiat many others may 
have escs^ped my notice. 

No one of these tribes, howerer, could have sup- 
plied a suflldent body of men to have aided the Ro- 

*lfocwMMttndiiic Mveral ntmma wbkta exist Ibr beltoviiic Clvrit, 
llMMaorCliildMie, tolMTebeen ehierorthe Salii, yet ttMaddreMoTSC 
Bemifiiu to the Prankish monarcli, «*Bow tliy kead, Skanber," earn 
seareelT be explained by any otber sappositioB, than that of bis hatiiif 
erfglMliy beleiMsd to UM trib«.<-Flodc«d, cap. xlU. 
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mans in so signal a manner at the battle of Mauri- 
Bcum, or to have gained such victories as we find 
recorded, over large bodies of Goths, Huns, and 
Saxons ; and thence I would deduce that some gen- 
eral principle of union existed between them ; and 
that the command over the whole was deferred to 
the king of one particular branch : which branch — ad 
well from Meroveus having commanded on the vic- 
tory over Attila, as from the continual mention of 
Childeric, without any notice of the other Frankish 
kings — I should certainly conclude to have been, by 
accident, if not by custom, the tribe of Sicambri. 

Misfortune does not always teach wisdom ; but in 
the case of Childeric, either adversity or years ap- 

gear to have cured his follies ; and from the time of 
is reinstatement, he seems to have turned the cur- 
rent of a quick* and impetuous spirit to the purposes 
of ambition, if not of virtue. In Childeric we find 
the real architect of the power of the Franks in 
Gaul ; and though it was another who united all the 
separated parts into the one great fabric of the 
French kingdom, he led the way and laid the founda- 
tion-stone. 

After a reign of twenty-four years, Childeric died 
at Tournay. His rival, ^Egidius, had preceded him 
to the tomb several years, leaving a son, named 
Syagrius, to occupy the anomalous post which by his 
death became vacant,— a substitute without a prin- 
cipal — a viceroy deputed by no king. Gregory of 
Tours, indeed, calls this Syagrius King of the 
Romans ; and as, the good bishop is himself very 
curious in the investigation of what titles were 
bestowed ijpon the first chiefs of the Franks, it is 
more than probable that, in this instance, he made 
use of an honorary epithet that the Jloman himself 
had assumed, when the western empire was abso- 
lutely at an end. 

Childeric also left a. son to succeed to his power ; 
but, before proceeding with the following reign. 
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which saw the conrenion of the Franks to Chris- 
tianity, and produced many changes in their national 
customs, it may be as weU to state, in as few words 
as possiUe, aU that is known of their religion and 
manners at the period of which I write. 

Idolaters, like all the rest of the northern nations, 
the worship of the Franks was of that simple class 
which first presents itself to the mind of man, when 
finding, by Uie sense of his own feebleness and 
dependance, the necessity of adcnrinff some object, 
he sees the Godhead in every thing that contributes 
to his comfort, or supports his existence, mistaking 
the gilts which maintain life and happiness for the 
power that bestows. The forests tnat gave them 
shelter — the waters that fertilized their land— the 
savage beasts, the object of their chase— together 
with the more glorious parts of the wonderful crea- 
tion, the sun, the moon, and the stars, — ^were all 
subjects for their worship,* and the prototypes of 
their idols. Of their forms of adoration and reli- 
gious ceremonies we know little, except that they 
offered sacrifices. Various of the customs of the 
Druids and the ancient Gauls have been attributed to 
them also; but whether correctly or not, I do not 
know, as I have personally met with the assertion 
alone, in the works of authors who wrote long after 
the manners of the Franks had become little more 
than matter for conjecture. 

In regard to the degree of perfection to which 
they had brought various arts and manufactures, we 
have reason to believe that the Franks themselves, 
previous to their establishment in Gaul, had not pro- 
ceeded farther in tMs branch of civilization than in 
any other. That, with all the tribes of the north, 
they were skilful and ardent huntsmen, cannot be 
doimted ; and in the Salique lawf we find the pro- 
tection of the chase as strictly attended to as the 

J flnf. Tv. . t Oap.uzy« 
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descent of lands, or any other case in which man is 
Inrought in relationship with man. They had also, 
t appears, made great progress, at an early period, 
in the domestication of all those useful animals 
whose subjection by any nation is generally consid- 
ered as marking a considerable advance in civiliza- 
tion. The horse was in common use among them, 
and that no small trouble and skill was expended in 
rearing dogs for the field, we learn ftom the fact, that 
the penalty decreed, by the above-cited law, against 
any person stealing a dog which had been trained, 
was infinitely higher than that attached to the theft 
under other circumstances. 

Stags, also, were domesticated among them, and 
were specially named in the laws for the protection 
of property. It is probable that, in regard to the 
other useful sciences, the most prominent inventions 
which the Romans had introduced into Gaul were 
eagerly adopted by the nations that followed them, 
though their refinements and more elegant arts were 
lost ; and thus we find, that the Franks, — who, in aU 
likelihood, had not proceeded farther themselves than 
the application of the hand-mill for grinding their 
com, or, at farthest, the mill turned by some animal 
of draught, — immediately upon their conquest of the 
Gallic territory multiplied regulations for the preser- 
vation of the water-mills with which the country 
was plentifully supplied. Nevertheless, it may be 
necessary to remark, that, even previous to their 
having crossed the Rhine, they had advanced so won- 
derfully in agriculture, that Claudian* declares it was 
not possible to distinguish, by the aspect of the land, 
which was the Roman, which the barbarian bank of 
that river.f The only circumstance which could 
lead us to suppose that, at a period previous to the 

♦ He makes use of tbe curious expression,— 



flexosque Slcambri, 



In falcem current gladioa. 
t Claudian, de laud. Stiiic, Ub, i. 
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fall of the Roman empire, the Franks had made any 
considerable progress in other arts, was the discov- 
ery of a tomb at Toumay, in the year 1663, which 
various circumstances indicated as the burial-place 
of Childeric, of whose history we have given a slight 
sketch. Besides a quantity of the bones of horses 
— ^probably sacrificed on the death of the king — a 
great many ornaments of gold were found, together 
with various medals, a style, the figure of a builds 
head, and several other things manufactured in gold, 
as well as a number of rings, on some of which 
appeared the efilgy of Childeric, with the inscription, 
in Latin, Childericus Rex. 'Hie remains also of a 
tunic, a sword, and part of an axe were discovered, as 
well as some tablets, on which, I believe, no writing 
was to be tiaced. The most curious, however, of 
the objects contained in this tomb were a multitude 
of bees, wrought in gold, some with eyes, and some 
without, — a symbol of empire which Childeric 
had probably derived from the Romans. To the 
same source also is to be attributed that degree of 
progress in several manufactures which was exhib- 
ited in the various objects discovered.* 

It is not likely, however small was the portion of 
energy which remained with the Romans of Gaul, 
that iEgidius should have reigned as king for nearly 
eight years over the Franks, without endeavouring 
to communicate to them, — ^if but in ostentation, — the 
arts and inventions of his native country ; nor is it 
more probable that the Franks should remain, for 
many generations, in near alliance and continual 
contact with a poUshed nation like the Romans, 
without acquiring some knowledge of their more 

* Not luTinf teen Uieae objects, k is not In my power to form any 
tadgmentcfpeemiD^ (he stale of art which most bare produced them. 
The Abbe Len^let Dnfiresnoy, who meotioos that they were then stUl 
preserved in the Bibliotheque da Boi, does not giro any aeeoant of iheir 
perfection.- From thedscorery of the bees, however, no small progress 
in working mstala may be inferred; for the first efforts of art are,ia 
general, coollaed lo aubjeeta not so poisiy attpeffloons. 
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necessary manufactures; though their mental im* 
provements they neglected, and their refined arts 
they despised. Thus, it would seem that when the 
Franks first came in contact with the Romans, they 
were mere barbarians, living by the chase, dwelling 
in huts, and governed by a military chief; but, gradu- 
ally, the proximity of luxurious civilization, the ser- 
vice of some of their tribes in the Roman armies, thd 
alliances, and even the wars, of some others with 
the empire, changed their manners and improved 
their arts. They grew dwellers in cities, their kings 
became hereditary,* customs were fixed into laws, 
and, without losing their warlike and enterprising 
spirit, they received all such of the Roman inven- 
tions and manufactures as were consistent with the 
character of a young, conquering, and yet unsettled 
people. 

Such was the state of the Prankish nation at the 
death of Childeric, in the year 481. To him suc- 
ceeded his son Clovis, at the age of fifteen, endowed 
with all those Qualities of mind and body necessary 
to the leader of a warlike nation, in a barbarous affe, 
— strong, bold, hardy, determined, with an ambi- 
tious spirit calculated to rise in times of change and 
conquest, and at that precise period of life when the 
fire of enterprise bums most brightly in the human 
breast. 

Chief of a tribe of Franks probably superior to the 
others in -power, and distinguished by its monarchs 
having led the whole confederacy with success for 
many years, Clovis was further assured of support 
from his fellow-kings — ^at least inasmuch as the ties 
of kindred could assure it among barbarians — from 
the circumstance of each of the other chiefs being 
related to himself in a nearer or more remote de- 
pee. The first five years of his reiffn he seems to 
nare ipent in tranquillity, consolidating Ms power, 

I aloM^ mot by l«w. 
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habiiaating himself to dominion, and strengthening 
and securing his own possessions before he attacked 
those of others. At the end of that period his active 
life commenced, and he prepared for the series of 
conquests which rendered him the master of the 
whole of Gaul. 

Whether hereditary enmity prompted him, or the 
more politic consideration of destroying at once a 
foreign power in the heart of dominions which, be- 
yond all doubt, he designed, from a very early periodi 
to annex to his own, we have no means of ascertain-^ 
ing; but the first aggression of the young monarch 
of the Franks was directed against Syagrius and the 
Romans. 

That he originally contemplated the conquest of 
the whole of Gaul is not at all what I wish to ad^- 
vance ; for with him, as well as with every other 
man, it is probable that his views extended with the 
extension of his power, and that those things which 
at first were too vast for even ambition to grasp) 
soon appeared to court his endeavours, as victorj^ 
took one great step after the other on the road to 
general dominion. Nevertheless, that the spirit and 
mtention of conquest was in his heart, there can be 
no doubt ; and even if he proposed to bound his acqui-> 
sition of territory to the banks of the Meuse, the 
Seine, and the shores of the ocean, the remnant o( 
the Roman power was the first obstacle that in policy 
he wati bound to overcome. 

Aided, then, by the principal tribes of f*ranks, he 
marched directly upon Soissons.* Syagrius was 
prepared to meet him ; but, after a severe conflict, 
the Romans were routed, and their Unhappy leader, 
flying from the field of battle^ took refuge with Ala* 
ric, king of the Visigoths., Daring in his own na- 
ture^ and elated with his victory, Clovis instantly 
sent mesaeogers to the Gothic king* demanding thai 

D 
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Syagrius should be given up to him, and boldly 
tlureatening war in ease of refusal. 

Alaric had lately succeeded Euric or Evaric in the 
kingdom of the Goths ;* and, on what motive it is 
hard to say, he stained the first years of his reign by 
violating all the duties of hospitality in regard to 
the unhappy Roman, and by yielding him to the de- 
mand of his barbarous enemy. 

His after-life showed that Alaric neither wanted 
courage, nor firmness, nor activity ; and yet, by one 
of those strange contradictions which are sometimes 
found in the human character, he began his career 
with an action which can be accounted for oti no 
other principle than the basest timidity. 

With Syagrius in his hands, Clovis soon made 
himself master of all that remained of the Roman 
possessions in Gaul ; and then, with the same bar- 
barous spirit which he evinced in many an after-cir- 
cumstance, he caused his captive to be butchered in 
prison. Such an action, however, was quite in har* 
mony with the feelings of the age ; and the often- 
repeated anecdote of the silvet vase, the circum- 
stances of which occurred at this period, is chiefly 
valuable as a proof of the uncivilized state of the 
Franks even then; showing how little, except in 
number, their armies still differed from a horde of 
plundering savages. The facts, as related by Flo- 
doard and Gregory of Tours,t are as follows : The 
cities of the Romans which fell into the hands of 
the Franks ^fler the death of Syagrius were all 
more or less subjected to pillage ; and even if Clo- 
vis, from political motives, extended a share of pro- 
tection to the great body of his new subjects, he 
does not seem in any degree to have respected the 
Christian churches, which were stripped of all the 
rich plate and ornaments that had decorated them 
under the imperial government. The sacred build- 

♦ Greg. Tut. t Flodoftrdm » Girttg. Tw. 
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ings of Rheims, one of the first cities that had em- 
braced Christianity in Gaul, were not exempt ; and, 
among other articles of value carried off was a sil- 
ver vase, of immense size smd exceedingly curious 
workmanship. 

At that time, the fame of St. Remi, the most elo- 
quent and talented* churchman of the day, was 
spreading far and near through Gaul ; and even the 
idolatrous monarch of the Franks either felt or 
affected no small veneration for the virtues of the 
Christian prelate. As bishop of Rheims, St. Remi, 
either from some particular idea of sanctity attached . 
to that vase, or from its great value, sent messen- ' 

gers to Clovis to complain of the violence which 
ad been committed,! and to beff the restitution of 
that particular urn at least, which he described. 
" Follow me to Soissons," replied the king to the 
messengers ; " there the booty is to be divided, and, 
if it be in my power, the prelate'sj desire shall be 
gratified.")^ 

On their arrival at Soissons, the troops were 
assembled ; and the whole mass of plunder being 
displayed before the army, the king, pointing to the 
urn, which lay conspicuous on the glittering heap, 
turned to the soldiers whom he had led .so often to 
battle and to victory, and, before proceeding to deter- 
mine^ by lot, as was customary, the part which each 
man was toliave in the spoil, he begged that the vase 
might be assigned to him. 

Many of the soldiers instantly expressed their 
consent ; but one, either jealous of the invasion of 
established customs, or coveting the splendid prize 

* Sidonius, Appol. f Flodoard. 

t Gregory of Tours makes use of the word pope, **papa/* wbere I 
have sabsUtiMed prelate ; but it is to be remarked, tbat; till a much later 
period, tbe title of pope was very generally applied to all bishops. It la 
oo tbe aathority of Flodoard, in his History of the Church of Rhemu^ 
tbat I bare made St. Remi the petitioner in this anecdote. Gregory of 
Toars neither names the church fh>m which the rase was taken, nor tho 
prelate who required it at the handaof Cloria. 

^ Greg. Tur. Ub. U 
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himself, raised his aie, and, dashing it down upon the 
vase, exclaimed, in answer to the king's demand, 
^ Thou shalt have nothing here but that which for- 
tune shall give to thee by lot.'** 

For a moment all were dumb with astonishment ; 
but at length, the general voice having assigned the 
▼ase to Clovis, he returned it to the messengers of 
the bishop, in the state that the axe had left it. 

The passions that swelled in the heart of a barba* 
rous monarch at such an outrage as had been offered 
to him on this occasion may be easily conceived. 
He smothered them, however, for a time, although 
both his power and his popularity might hare 
supported him had he given way to his resentment 
and possibly in this very instance of ^e strong 
command he possessed over himself is to be traced 
the source of that great influence he acquired over 
others. 

It must not be thought that his anger was forgotten, 
though it slept ; and, after lying dormant for a whole 
year, it suddenly awoke, the instant that a pretence 
of justice was aflbrded to his wrath, by the miscon^ 
duct of him who had been so severely exact in his 
allowance to the king. At the general assembly of 
the people, called the Champ de Mars, when, by old 
custom, aU the warriors of the nation presented 
themselves before the monarch, to show that their 
arms and equipments were kept bright and in good 
condition, the young soldier who had struck the vase 
appeared, with evident signs of negligence in the 
state of his weapons. The king paused before him 
with a frowning brow, remarked the slothful careless- 
ness evinced in his rusted arms ; and catching his 
battle-axe from his hand, cast it down upon the 
ground disdainfully, exclaiming, ** None show them- 
99lv^9 here with such ill-ordered arms as thine, Thy 

* Flodowrd, e$^. xiM.. 
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lance, thy sword, thy battle-axe, are all disgraceful 
to a soldier." 

The young* man stooped in silence to pick up his 
axe, but, as he did so, Clovis, with a blow of his 
weapon (called a francisque), smote him to the 
ground never to rise again, crying, " So didst thou 
strike the vase at Soissons !" The true motive of 
the blow spoke out in the words- that accompanied it; 
but, as he had refrained when the offence was given, 
and retaliated not till justice was joined with ven- 
geance, his followers admired rather than murmured, 
and saw nothing in their . barbarous leader but a 
chief who knew equally well when to bear and when 
to punish. A modern people would have looked 
deeper ; but the separation of motives from actions 
is the art of a much more refined nation than thkt of 
which I write. 

Pursuing steadily his ambitious purposes, Clovis 
went on from conquest to conquest. At first, the 
dominions which he had won from the Romans 
seemed to have bounded his designs towards the 
south ; and we find the scene of aUnis wars, for the 
first fifteen years of his reign, in the northern and 
western parts of Gaul, on the banks of the Wahl and 
the Rhine. Even passing those rivers, he subdued 
part of the country beyond ; and, in the midst of such 
continual struggles for increase of territory, his 
marriage took place with Clotilda, niece of Gondi- 
bert King of Burgundy, a circumstance which 
affected his fortunes more than any of his victories 
Not that Clotilda brought him any fresh possessions 
for she seems to have had no dower but her beauty 
and her virtue. She was a Christian, however ; ancL 
with the zeal of love and conviction, she endeavoured 
incessantly to inspire her own faith into the bosom 
of her husband. For long the monarch resisted al 
her entreaties, and there were indeed many obstaclei 

«^1odoard. ; Greg. Tur. 
D9 
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to his conversion. The people he commanded were 
fervent idolaters, and it might be dangerous and 
difficult to stand among them alone in a new reli- 
gion. Under his nation's gods, he had fought and 
conquered; and we must not, in our own imagina^ 
tions, endow Clovis with a spirit so much superior 
to his age, as not to be affected by superstitions then 
common to all men of all creeds. 

The very manner of his conversion was super* 
stitious, and, if I may make use of the term, heatnenf 
After resisting for years the solicitations of Clotilda, 
the monarch, on seeing his army giving way in every 
direction before the Germans at the battle of Tolbaic, 
»— now Zulpich, near Cologne, — suddenly addressed 
a prayer to his wife's GcS, vowing to abandon all 
other gods, if he would yield him the victory. 

As he spoke the Franks rallied, — ^the Germans 
were defeated ; and Clovis, beholding a miracle in 
his rapid change of fortune, determined to adhere to 
the vow he had made in the time of danger. On 
considering this event, I was inclined at first to 
suppose, that Clovis, perceiving the great influence 
of the Catholic clergy, and how much they might 
aid him in the schemes of conquest that he medi- 
tated, had embraced their faith upon pohtical motives; 
and that the superstitious historians of the day had 
decorated his conversion with a miracle. This 
hypothesis, though specious, and yielded, 1 own, 
^ with reluctance, will not bear closer observation ; 
for if we take care to avoid the common error of 
looking at events characterized by the spirit of a 
different age through the medium of modem feelings 
and manners, we shall find that, unless we attribute 
to Clovis extended views and schemes of policy far 
beyond any recorded of those times, the motijires for 
his conversion to the Christian Mth must remain as 
they are stated by the historians, ^^the soticitations 
pf his wife, acting upon superstitious feelings com<r 
mOQ to the age, and onfon;ed by an extraordinwjr 
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coincidence, at a moment of danger and excite- 
ipent. 

Nevertheless, the act of embracing the Christian 
religion at a time when his whole people were 
heathenSj-^'-whea all the independent tribes of his 
own nation, and the kings that governed them, were 
in the daily habit of destroying the temples and per- 
secuting the ministers of that doctrine which he was 
about to receive, — ^was a bold and a great measure ; 
and, joined with the success that accompanied it, 
showed a mind, however uncivilized, powerful in 
itself, and confident in its own powers. 

It was not* without some examination that Clovis 
professed the faith, nor without precaution in regard 
to his people. After having listened attentively to 
the eloquent predication of St. Remi, he declared 
himself satisfied, and ready to receive baptism ; but, 
at the same time, he assembled his army, and com- 
municated to them his design. 

It is more than probable that the troops were 
already aware of the intentions of the king, and that 
means had been used to induce them to follow his 
example, for three thousand of the most illustriousf 
persons of his army instantly avowed their wilUng- 
ness to abandon the idols of their forefathers, and 
to embrace the doctrine of salvation. 

This number was sufficient, though the greater part 
of the army still remained obstinately heathens. 
The first stone was laid— the conversion of his people 
begun — and Clovis trusted for the rest to time, and 
his own powers of mind. 

Easter being near when this occurrence took 
place, that festival was appointed for the ceremony 
of baptizing the newly converted monarch and his 
followers ; and a strange and interesting sight it must 
have been, to see the splendid barbarians, who con- 
quered, not only the Romans, but the conquerors of 

* Flodoard, cap. xiii ; 6r%. Tar. lib. ii. 
t Onivic»Vil«l, Ub.i ; Qivg Tor.; Floddtnl. 
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Rome, present themselves at the altar of God, to 
solicit pardon in the name of the divine teacher of 
peace and good- will. 

The account of the baptism of Clovis, as given by 
Flodoard, and confirmed by the still earlier account 
of Gregory of Tours, is curious in various points of 
view. In the first place, it shows the high pitch of 
power, of boldness, and of wealth to which the 
Church of Rome had, even then, arrived ; and it puts * 
in strong contrast therewith the barbarous simplicity 
Qf the Frankish king. 

On the morning appointed for the ceremony, we 
read, that " The streets, from the dwelling of the 
monarch to the cathedral, were decorated, and hung 
with fine linen and rich carpets ; tapestry and white 
vails were suspended from the portals of the church ; 
a thousand perfumed tapers filled the temple with 
both odour and light ; and the people, in an atmo- 
sphere of balm, imagined that they breathed already 
the air of Paradise." At the hour determined, the 
procession set out from the palace, commenced by 
the clergy, bearing in pomp the holy evangelists, with 
banners and crosses, and singing the hymns and can- 
ticles of the church. Next appeared St. Remi, 
leading the royal convert by the hand, accompanied 
by the queen and the monarch's sister, with an 
immense multitude of the most distinguished Franks, 
eager to follow the example of their chief. 

As they proceeded onwards towards the cathedral, 
Clovis, struck with the splendid ceremonial of the 
Roman church, which had been displayed in all its 
full magnificence to honour his baptism, turned to 
the prelate, and betrayed the state of his religious 
knowledge by asking, if what he saw were the king- 
dom of God which had been promised to him. " No," 
replied St. Remi ; ^' it is but the beginning of the 
road which conducts thither." The king then 
entered the church, and approached the baptismal 
font, when the bishop* with a burst of that impas- 
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fiioned eloquence for which he was celebrated, 
exclaimed, with a loud voice, — "Bend thy head 
humbly^ Sicamber, before thy God ! Destroy that 
which thou hast adored ! Adore that which thou 
hast destroyed !" After this bold address, he took 
the monarch's profession of faith, gave him baptism, 
and received him into the Christian church,* baptiz- 
ing at the same time th6 warriors who followed the 
king to the font, as well as an immense number of 
women and children. 

His conversion to the Christian religion had, a» I 
have already said, an immense influence upon the 
fate of Clovis. The clergy of the Roman church, 
thickly spread over every part of Gaul, without 
excepting* the dominions of Aquitaine and Burgundy, 
had sdresuly courted the Franks, even when governed 

S' a heathen monarch ; but now that he profess^ 
e same faith with themselves, they spared neither 
exertions nor intrigues to facilitate the progress of 
his conquests. 

It does not enter into the plan of this Introduction, 
which necessarily must be as brief as is consistent 
with perspicuity, to follow the reign even of the 
founder of the French monarchy through all its cir^ 
cumstances ; suf&ce it, that in a short time the event 
of several wars left the Franks masters of the whole 
of that part of Gaul situated within the Rhone, the 
Rhine, the ocean, and the Loire. 

In Burgundy their warfare had been successful, 
but not advantageous. They had gained battles, but 
acquired no territory ; and though their policy had 
been conducted with much' barbarous art, it bad 
proved as fruitless as their victories. Clovis then 
turned hisdesigns against Aquitaine, and, after several 
years of preparation befitting so great an enterprise 
as the conquest of that vast tract of country lying 
between the Loire and Pyrenees, he put himself at 

* Flodoar4. ; Qng- T^T, 
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the head of his army, and marched directly towards 
Poictiers.* In the neighbourhood of that city, 
Alaric, King of the Visigoths, who had collected an 
immense army in Spain, and crossed the Pyrenees 
with as hostile intentions towards Clovis as those 
which Clovis entertained towards him, had paused 
in his advance, to wait the arrival of Theodoric the 
Great, and the Goths of Italy. 

With such a powerful ally, joined to his own over- 
whelming forces, it is probable that Alaric doubted 
as little of success as the monarch of the Franks. 
The stake for which they played was great, — no 
jess than the empire of the whole of Gaul. Each 
iiad much to lose, and each had much to win; and 
each cast his whole power upon the chance. 

But though the troops of the Franks are said to 
have been inferior in number, they possessed, in 
other respects, great advantages over the Goths. A 
long series of wars, with scarcely an interval of 
peace, had rendered them firm, hardy, and skilful ; 
and a long series of. victories, without a check, had 
given them confidence in themselves, and in their 
leader. 

If we are to believe the Catholic historians, no 
miracles, were wanting that might encourage Clovis 
on his march. But having purposely abstained 
hitherto from citing any of the puerile superstitions 
with which the clergy of that day either deceived 
themselves or others, I shall not pause to do so on 
the present occasion. It is nevertheless diflScult 
to abstain from saying something on the subject, 
when these pretended miracles, however distinct in 
object and in nature from the great and gloripus 
manifestations of power that accompanied the dK., 
vine Author of our religion, or even from those 
which vouched the inspiration of the prophets of 

* I have found it perfectly impossible to dlscorer with which of the 
two monarchs the design of invasion and conquest originated. Th9 
character of Clovis, however, leads me to attribute it to him. 
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old, have been too often confounded therewith by 
the weak, the malicious, and the vain of latter days, 
for the purpose of sneering at the one while they 
ridiculed the other. 

Alaric remained inactive, while Clovis advanced 
with rapidity; and thus the Goths lost and the Franks 
gained the great advantage of being the attacking 
parly. The two armies met on the plains of Vou- 
gl6,* within a few miles of Poictiers, and in a very 
short space of time the empire of Gaul was decided. 
The Goths gave way on every side ; and, though 
Alaric made the most immense exertions to conquer 
fortune, and win the great stake for which he strove, 
the route of his troops was soon complete. Both 
monarchs fought in person, like common soldiers ; 
and it is said that they met hand to hand in the 
battle, when Alaric fell beneath the sword of his 
rival. 

The death of their king rendered the confusion of 
the Goths irremediable. They fled from the field in 
every direction. The fallen monarch's son, with 
what forces he could collect, retired into Spain, 
where he succeeded to the throne of that country ; 
while Clovis, with his victorious army, marched on 
through the territories which the Goths had pos- 
sessed in Gaul, and subjected the whole land to 
the sway of the Franks. The Pyrenees became 
now the southern boundary of Clovis's dominion, 
and the kingdom of France may be said to have 
begun. 

The Prankish king had yet rivals to subdue in the 
heart of his kingdom. I have already mentioned the 
various tribes of the nation which inhabited the north 
of France, and pointed out, that thouofh they seemed, 
by prescription, to consider the chief of the Sicam- 
bf i as the head of the confederate nation, > yet each 
was governed by its own monarch, and probably by 

« Qm Nom I 
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its own laws, of wbich we have instances in the 
Salique law, and the Lot ripuaire,* 

It was not, however, to be supposed that an am- 
bitious warrior like Clovis, who had conquered all 
that opposed him, and extended his dominions in 
such an immense proportion, would leave the petty 
chieftains of his race-— over whom he had risen so 
high by victory and genius— in tranquil possession 
of the territories which they held parcelled out 
through his kingdom. To seize upon their lands 
was an injustice ; but it was an injustice so common 
in the age, that it followed as a matter of course ; 
ajod the only choice seemed to be in the manner of 
performing it. Clovis, following the bent of his 
natural disposition, selected, in all instances, the 
most sure means of obtaining his object, without at 
all considering whether it was cruel, or whether it 
wasl 



*Each of the German nations, u they advanced and became fixed in 
any part or the ancient territories 9f Rome, introduced its own laws, and 
the Franks, who eventually rendered themselves masters of tbe whola 
of OauUof course brought their own codes along with them. These 
muliirarious judicial syntems naturally created great confusion, and 
might hive been made dreadftilly opfn-essive to the vanquished inhabit- 
ants of the country. But it is a singular fhct, that such was the broad 
and general feeling of justice amonic the very barbarians whone fiulo 
right to legislate in those provinces was the right of unjUKt conquest, 
that they almost universally suffered the conquered people to be judged 
by their own lawn. In the traces of legislation which each of the bar- 
barous nations has leA behind it, we find the general principle more or 
less admitted, that the parties in any cause could claim their national 
code. There were, of course, various inodiAcations ; and the exact mode 
of adapting the principle to particular cases does not seem to me to be 
clearly ascertained, noiwitli!«tanding the learned, laborious, and acute 
investigations ofSavigny. It wnuid appear, however, that in nHWt civil 
causes, the defendant had the right of choos ng whether be would be 
Judged by bis own law, or by that of his rulers; hut in crim nal cases, id 
general, the law of the injured pen*on was followed. Tbe church, with 
very few exceptions, claimed the Roman law. After the^nti re subju- 
gation of Gaul by the Franks, it appears, that though the party having 
the right of choice might make his election between his own nationu 
Code and that of his conquerors, he could shelter himself under the laws 
of no other tribe. Tbe subject, however, is very obscure. It may be 
fbund discussed at large, with talent, iiigentiity, and research, in the 
translation of Savlgny'a History of the Roman Law in tbe Middle i#MU 
wiih Um ittnwlQoiw of Xr« OaUitnrt. 
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Sometimes he adyanced to his pmrpose of orer-^ 
throwing his kindred kinfs, with the boldest, some* 
times with the most artful, steps ; but the termina* 
tion was ever bloody and barbarous. In one in- 
stance he incited the son to murder the father, and 
then himself caused the assassination of the son.* 
In another, he stirred up the Leudes, or Companions 
of the King of Oambray against their sovereign ; and 
when, after an ineffectual struggle, the unhappy pnon- 
arch was seized by his army and given up with his 
brother to their barbarous relation, Clovis slew 
them both with his own hand, saying they were a 
disgrace to his family for suffering themselves to be 
chained ; adding, that it was better to die than en- 
dare ignominy. Thus, having found means, by the 
slaughter of all his kindred, to annex their domin- 
ions to his own, the monarch of the French, who 
had begun life but the chieftain of a barbarous tribe^ 
found himself, in the prime of his manhood, the 
sovereign of one of the richest and most extensive 
kingdoms of the world. What plans he would have 
formed to secure and improve his conquests, and to 
what uses he would have applied his power, had 
his life been extended to the usual period allotted to 
man, it is impossible to say. From the means he 
employed to acquire, however, it is probable that 
his measures of security would have been bloody 
and remorseless. But, at the same time, we may 
fairly presume that he would have used the immense 
anthiority he had so cnielly obtained, for the general 
good of his subjects and the benefit of his succes- 
sors, both from the instances of wisdom he evinced 
in the collection and pubhcation of the Salique law, 
—certainly one of the best and most comprehensive 
of the barbarous codes, — and from the influence he 
exercised over the qouncil of Orleans, which founded 
the liberties of the Gallic church. 

B 
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That he was famous among even the people of 
his age, when rumour and fame had not, as in the 

E resent day, win^ as rapid as the wind, may easily 
e judged from the fact of the Emperor Anastasius 
haying bestowed on him consular honours, and sent 
him the purple. That he was great, his conquests 
and his acquisitions announce sufficiently. But that 
he was happy in his fame, or secure in his greatness, 
is more than doubtful. To the last day of his life, 
his mind seems to have been tormented with fears 
of rivalry ; and he is reported to have complained to 
his assembled people, sifter having destroyed all his 
kindred, that he remained, like a traveller among 
strangers, having no relation to succour him if ad- 
versity should arise. " Not that he was sorry for 
their death," says the Bishop of Tours, with em- 
phatic simplicity ; " he spoke thus only from cun- 
ning, that he might discover if he had any relations 
still living, to the end that he might kill them." I 
translate the words almost literally ; and they are 
those of one of his eulogists. 

Could such a man be happy 1 No. It was time 
for him to die ; and he expired at Paris in the forty- 
fifth year of his age, five years after the overthrow 
of Alaric. 

It unfortunately remains a fact, notwithstanding 
all that has been said on the subject, that a monarch 
who is by no means a good man may be a very good 
king. To be really great, he must be both. Clovia 
had many of the requisites for greatness ; but not 
the v«^hole. His higher qualities and his brighter 
talents were those least to be expected from hi& 
situation. His vices were those of a barbarian* 
Cruel, cunning, remorseless ; he was th^ northern 
savage endowed with power. Clear-sighted, tem- 
perate, firm, — with grand purposes, extensive views, 
and steadiness of execution, he was worthy of a 
better age. 

All laws are apparently susceptible of a division 
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into two great classes. The first embraces those 
laws which — instituted to provide against cases 
that may or may not happen, or may be qualified 
by various accessory circumstances — must ever be 
more or less vague, undefined, and var5ring, accord- 
ing to the varying circumstances of society. The 
second is that class of laws by which certain events 
are regulated that must necessarily occur in the 
course of nature; and which, consequently, may 
be provided against by clear and established rules, 
in every nation, according to its wants and situation. 

Of this last class are the laws respecting the suc- 
cession to kingdoms and inheritances ; but, of course, 
it is not in the infancy of a nation that great preci- 
sion can be given to rules, even concerning mevi- 
table events ; and accordingly, we find, during the 
reign of the first race of French monardhs, very little 
re^arity obtaining in respect to the transmission 
of the sceptre. Indeed, the only absolute law upon 
this point, acting invariably during their dynasty, 
seems to have been that article of the Salique code 
by which women are excluded from inheritance. 

At the death of Clovis, his four sons succeeded 
him, and parted among them that kingdom which 
it had been the business of his life to imite. It is 
not, however, my purpose to trace here the tedious 
series of the Merovingian kings. It is sufficient 
for my present object to mark three circumstances 
of interest in their history ; namely, the first ^pli- 
cation of the Sahque law in the succession to the 
throne, — the first shadowy outline of a Court of 
Peers, — and the rise and progress of that im- 
mense power, which converted the maires of the 
palace into kings. 

It may not be unnecessary, however, to pause for 
one brief moment on the general state of the coun- 
try. The population, which covered the face of 
Gaul, was now more mixed and confused than ever; 
consisting, however, ef two distinct bodies. One 
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of these, the Franks, was indeed pfure and separate^ 
from the allay of any foreign blood ; and, already pos*. 
/sessing aU civil and military power, was gradually 
advancing to the ^propriation of all lands and ter- 
ritorisd privileges. The other consisted of a thou- 
sand different races, — the original Gauls forming a 
great proportion. With these were the descend- 
ants of the Romans, their conquerors ; the Leti,* and 
other Jiations to whom the Romans had apportioned 
various parts of the Gallic province ; several tribes 
df Goths, such as the Taifali,t who had submitted 
* after the defeat of Alaric; Saxons, Huns, Germsms ; 
and, in short, portions of all the swarms of barbarians 
that had aided to dismember the falling empire of 
Rome. These, however, exclusive of the Armori- 
cans, constituted but one class, — the conquered; 
and for them the choice of but two sorts of fate was 
open, — ^the church or slavery.^ There were excep- 
tions, but exceptions prove nothing against a gene- 
ral rule. 

Even before their emigration from Germany, in 
common with the rest of the German tribes, each 
nation of Franks^ was distinguished by two grades, 
or^lasses, in their society. The common bulk of 
the nation formed the first; but from these were 
selected a nmnber of persons, called by the name 
of leudes, or fideles. Probably, in the first in- 
stance, they were but the voluntary warriors who 
accompanied the chief of their tribe upon any of his 
warlike expeditions. || They grew into more im- 
portance, however, as the nation acquired territo- 
rial possessions ; tracts of land were assigned them, 
as the recompense for their services ; and an oath 
was exacted from them,^ on their admission to the 

*Ammian. Marcelin.' fOreg. Tur. 

tTbe conquerors claimed as an undeniable right two-lhirds of tht 
wbole soil ; and frequently usurped the rest 
]^ Tacit, de mor. Ger. lib. xiii. 
11 Montesquieu, Esp. des Lois, 1. xzxiii. cap. 10. 
ITMarciaros, Fonnul. lib. i. form. 18. 
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order, which, accompanied as it was by various sol- 
emn ceremonies, would seem the origin of feudal 
investiture. 

Although persons were no longer elevated to the 
station of leudes by talents and courage alone, under 
the successors of Clovis the order still continued. 
It is very difficult to say, though we find them 
often mentioned in history, what were the duties, 
and what the privileges, of these leudes. Certain 
it is, that their prerogatives were not hereditary be- 
fore the year 695; and whatever services they, by 
their oath, promised to the monarch, it appears that 
he, in return, gave them especial protection. The 
Salique law calls them Homines qui sunt in truste re- 
gis ; and the formula of Marculfus mentions, that 
six hundred sous, then an immense sum, was the 
penalty for killing one of the anstrustions — a title 
I believe to have had the same signification with 
leudes* 

At aU events, it is clear that we have here an order 
of nobility ; and it is little less clear that this order 
has proceeded ^adually, with various changes, but 
without intermission, t9 the present day. I have 
said this much from a belief, that to trace institu- 
tions and to mark each step in the progress of so- 
ciety can never be uninteresting to the reader or 
the writer. On the same principle I shall also pause 
to remark, that during the reign of Clovis the ar^and 
manufactures of the Romans became more familiar 
to the Franks. Their works in gold and silver we 
find carried to a very high pitch of perfection prior 
to the days of Charlemagne ;t and from the pro- 
gress of the surperfiuous and ornamental arts we 

* S«e Guisot, EsMiis sur I'Histoire, ice. No. 4. 

t Foitunat. ; Test. 8. Rernig. apad Flodoard. Until the reifn of Da- 
gobert the arts oontinaed to flourish, and under his gDvernment reached 
the highest pitch they were destined to attain under the Merovingian 
kings ; but at the death of that monarch they soon sunk under the con« 
•tant strngj^Ies which succeeded, and were nesrly extinguishfed befiwa 
Che acosaakm o* CiMr)«»nsgiM* 

E2 
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may always deduce a considerable advance in the 
more useful ones. In the luxuries and elegances of 
the table also they had made no small advance. 
Wine had been known in Gaul for ages, as well as 
beer. Hydromel, it is probable, was introduced by 
the Franks themselves.* Cider was made, and was 
judged worthy of forming part of a banquet offered 
by a king.f Table-cloths were used where Ihe table 
was neither of such splendid materials as to be 
shown for the purposes of ostentation,J nor covered 
with flowers. Napkins also were employed ; but it 
is probable that they were used merely for washing 
before and after the repast. Spoons of silver, cups 
of the precious metals, wrought richly and oma-> 
mented with jewels, are mentioned within a few 
years of the reign of Clovis, as weU as vinaigrettes, 
arid several utensils with the use of which we are 
not now acquainted. 

It might be supposed that all these objects of lux- 
ury, the manufacture of which implies great progress^ 
in art, had formed part of the plunder which the bar-^ 
barous nations had taken from the Romans ; but by 
the will of St. Remi we find various articles of siU 
ver stated to have been wrought at LacHi ;^ and di-i 
rections are also given therein for converting some 
large pieces of plate into lesser ones, with precise 
orders for the manner in which they were to be 
chased and engraved. From this we discover that 
such arts were still pursued under the government 
of the Franks ; and from the same document we 
have reason to infer that the weaving of many 
sorts of cloth, ftinges, and tapestry, was also still 
carried to great perfection, though linens and silks 
were imported through Marseilles. || Notwithstand- 
ing these facts, much, infinitely much, had been lost 
by the faU of the Roman empire, and more was still 

♦ Oliyier des Serre«. t Vit. St. Colomb. % Fortunat Cami. 
J Flodoard. in tost. S.Remigii, cap. xviii. 
I Mem. de rAead(emie> torn, xxxviit page 471* 
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to be lost ; for hitherto, of course, the tide of bar- 
barism had not sd completely effaced the traces of 
Italian civilization as it did after having flowed on 
for many years. 

In the mean while language also naturally began 
-to undergo a great change. The influx of so many 
northern nations, each bringing a dialect of its own, 
as may be well supposed, soon supplanted the Latin 
tongue, which the Romans — according to their wise 
pjolicy of making their language and their institu- 
tions the chains wherewith they bound the nations 
they conquered — had rendered general in Gaul l^ 
the constant habit of more than four centuries. The 
lower class of people could not be expected to speak 
the tongue of the Romans in its purity ; and the Latin 
generally used in Gaul at the fall of the empire, was 
necessarily adulterated with a great intermixture of 
Celtic terms. The Grothic, the Saxon, and the Van- 
dal jargons added each something to corrupt it ass 
they passed. Then came the Franks, who, re- 
taining the country they had conquered, gave more 
.expressions than any other tribe to the dialect 
x>f the people, though the great men, and the court 
x>f their own nation, still aflected to speak the 
tongue of their German fathers. Thus, the lan^ 
rusHque, or Romane, became, after several centunes, 
the general medium of communication among the 
peoi^e ; while the Latin, in any degree of purity, 
was only found among the ecclesiastics ; and the 
Franc ieutch, or Theotisque, still remained the lan- 
guage of the monarch and his court, which distinc- 
tion continued long after the reign of Charlemagne 
himself,* 

To return, however, to the successors of Clovis. 
After the death of that monarch all the disorders 
and miseries of a divided empire succeeded. Brother 
warred with brother ; and whatever alliances they 
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formed for the purpose of turning their arms against 
some external enemy, generally ended in producing 
treachery or disunion among themselves, on account 
of the plunder taken, or the dominion acquired. At 
length two out of four of the Prankish monarchs 
died, and their male descendants being extinct, the 
kingdom remained divided between Childebert an<? 
Clotaire, the third and fourth sons of Clovis. No 
greater union, however, reigned between them now 
than while the kingdom had been separated into a 
greater number of parts ; and eternal quarrels and 
mtrigues continued till the death of Childebert, who, 
leaving but two daughters, Clotaire, his brother, in 
exercise of the Salique law, took possession of his 
whole dominions. 

Whether that the law itself was new, and yet un- 
sanctioned by that long custom and common appli- 
cation which renders law indisputable, or whether 
it was that in seizing the treasures of Childebert, 
as well as his dominions, Clotaire committed an 
action unwarranted by the code which assigned him 
the land, it is difficult to say : but, evidently from the 
apprehension of his right being in some way con- 
tested, the new monarch of France banished the 
widow and daughters of his brother immediately 
after that prince's death. It is probable, however, 
that the law was decisive as to the succession, or, 
instead of banishing his nieces, he would, in all like- 
lihood, have followed the common practice of the 
day, and ended the dispute by murdering them. 

After the death of Clotaire ensued a new division 
of the kingdom, new wars, new intrigues, new as- 
sassinations, offering a picture of anarchy, blood, 
and horror, more dreadful, perhaps, than any in the 
range of time. If it bp possible to add a deeper 
shade to a scene of crime where unbridled passions 
of every kind carried human nature to the extreme 
of blood-guiltiness, it will be found in the fact, that 
the principal instigator- **iWt actors in all the massa* 
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cres of this period, belonged to that sex which by 
frame weak, and by nature gentle, seems formed as 
much to calm man's violence as to sooth his sorrow. 

But neither Fredigonde nor Brunehaqlt,* — ^the one 
stained with the blood of her husband and her hu8« 
band's children, and the other, who died with the 
murder of five successive kings upon her head,— 
neither surely deserved the name of woman. I 
will not pause, however, on such scenes of horror, 
but, passing over the reigns of the sons of Clotaire, 
only stay for a moment to point out a trait of gene* 
rosity which shines brightly among the awful dark* 
ness of all around it. Assassinated by his wife Fre- 
^gonde and her paramour Landri, Chilperic, one of 
the monarchs of France, left but one son, an infant 
of four months old, surrounded by jealousies and 
dangers on every side. In such a state of things it 
seemed a natural consequence that the late king's 
brother Gontran, and his nephew Childebert,t either 
should divide the kingdom, or that Gontran, who had 
many causes of provocation against Chilperic, should 
seize upon the whole inheritance, and ensure his 
possessions by putting the infant heir to death. 
Grontran, however, seems to have been formed of 
different clay from the kings of that age ; and march- 
ing upon Paris, he took his young nephew under his 
protection, caused the cities and the nobles to swear 
fealty to their new monarch, and weeping bitterly 
for the murder of his brother, defended his child 
against all danger, while at the same time he ren- 
dered justice to all those whom Chilperic himself 
had plundered, redressed the wrongs of the people, 
and brought back justice and security, which had 
been long turned from their course during the former 
jeign.J 

This child of four months old, possessing the 



* Gref . Tur. lib. x. ; Chron. Fredigar. _ „ 

t Tbe MHior anotlMr brother. X Oreg. Tor. ; Cbron. Fredigw i 
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smallest portion of the French empire, and menaced 
from his cradle with every danger that could beset 
life and property, became afterward sole possessor 
of Gaul, imder the name of Clotaire the Second, and 
governed well and wisely for many years,* In his 
reign we find several of the Roman titles which 
were attached to particular offices under the empire, 
now adopted by the Franks, and forming a class of. 
official nobility, if I may use the term, which soon^ 
after became hereditary. Thus the names of duke 
and count, derived from the Roman dux and comesy 
are common in all the writings of the seventh cen- 
tury. At first they seem to have been employed by 
the Franks merely as military distinctions^f but they 
soon became attached to local governments, and 
in the end, though several centiuries after, they were 
rendered hereditary, — a quality which, it is cmrious 
to remark, was at this time only attached to the 
station of king. 

At what time the person invested witlv the dignity 
of count by the Merovingian kings first began to 
exercise in the provinces the functions of judge is 
difficult to be determined with precision, but that he 
did so long before the time of Charlemagne^ is be- 
yond all doubt. Possessing authority to administer 
what was termed high and low justice, or to decide 
in all but ecclesiastical cases, it is probable that the 
provincial counts, when their titles became heredi- 
tary, retained the same privileges ; and that thus 
arose that part of the feudal system which attributed 
the dispensation of justice to the high nobility. 

In addition, however, to the counts I have just 
mentioned, I find, in the very reign^ of which I am 
now treating, another officer called the Count of the 
Palace, or Count Palatine, whose functions are much 
better defined, and whose office existed tiU the 
dynasty was changed a second time, at the acces* 

• Chron. Fredigar. t Gamier. 

t Ducange, Diaaert. xIt ^ Cbran. Fradigv. 
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sion of Hugh Capet.* There are instances men- 
tioned even afterward, but few. 

The duties of the counts of the palace were very 
distinct from those of the raaires of the palace, and 
comprised the general administration of justice,! 
not only, as has been supposed, in cases where the 
mere household of the kmg was concerned, but in 
all those instances where, from any circumstances, 
the highest authority was sought. 

It is true that one of their chief avocations was 
to hear and judgef in all cases where the king's in- 
terest, either personal or royal, was affected ; but at 
the same time, all appeals from the courts of the 
provincial counts fell under their cognizance, and 
all causes of sufficient importance to call for the 
royal decision itself were referred to them, as the 
officers on whom the king reposed a duty which 
would have been too operose to be joined with the 
other occupations of government. 

Under the' successors of Clovis, the functions of 
count of the palace were performed by one person ; 
though afterward we find several joined in this trust 
at one time. His decisions were without appeal, 
and affiscted all cases ; but this attribute, which might 
have proved dangerous, received some check from 
the sort of counsellors by whom he was assisted^ 
called Scabini Palatii, The power indeed remained 
with him ; but the exercise of power is always con- 
trolled, even by the presence of persons who, though 
they cannot prevent, may oppose its abuse. Nor 
was it by the presence of those counsellors of the 
palace only that the immense authority of the count 
was restrained. Many individuals of the higher and 
more esteemed of the nobility, as it then existed, 
were often called by the king to assist at the de- 
cisions of this count palatine ;f and, perhaps, in this 

* R. Glaber. 

t Binenmr, de Ord. Palat. X Dncange, DiMert. xir. 

( Cbron. St. Benigni^ CoL Script. I.angob«rd. 
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mxy be traced the faint shadow of the kind's Court 
of Feers. At all events^ there is a strong similitude 
between the two institutions. The king wais effectu- 
ally, in the one as well as in the other, the head of 
the judicial court, and was often present at its judg- 
ments. The persons called to sit in each were the 
same ; and the only material difference that existed 
in the constitution of the two assemblies was, that in 
the latter a Axed rule had been adopted with respect 
to the members who composed it, and that the right 
of appearing there was a privilege, not a concession. 
Institutions of any very great importance are rarely 
founded at once, but generally proceed for years,- 
gaining slowly fonn and stability. Nor are theyr 
generally, the effect of any one cause, but rather of 
the combination of many precedents, which by Accu- 
mulation, not only form laws, but also institute tri- 
bunals. 

Another fact occurs in the reign of Clotaire the 
Second, which gave rise to circumstances extremely 
like the meeting and judgment of the Court of Peers, 
such as we find described many centuries afterwaide 
Having associated his son Dagobert to the throne^ 
Clotaire ceded to him that part of France which ha<f 
been called, while separated, the kingdom of Austra- 
sia. On what terms this cession was made we can- 
not at present ascertain; but it appears that a part 
of the territory was retained by the king, which Da- 
gobert imagined justly belonged to the domain as- 
signed him. A violent contest succeeded between 
the father and the son,?* in consequence of which 
twelve of the nobles, among whom were several 
bishops, were called upon to terminate the difference 
by a judgment. Their decision was unfavourable tc 
Clotaire; but he yielded without resistance, and^ 
placed his son in possession of the whole of the ter^^ 
ritory in dispute. 
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That the assembly called oa the present occasion 
was totally distinct and different from the national 
assembly, from the Plaid^ or from any other ordi- 
nary court, is perfectly susceptible of proof; yet I 
do not mean in the least to say that the tribunal by 
which this Judgment was given was the usual meet- 
ing of an orffaiiized court, which went on continu- 
ously into arter-years. We know historically that 
it was not ; .but it is the reiterated occiurence of such 
events that, in the end, very often produces regular 
institutions. 

Another officer of the crown at this time, and one 
of the highest, was the maire of the palace, though 
hitherto he had made no step towards that immense 
influence which his situation commanded in after- 
days. The maire of the palace was, in fact, merely 
master of the king's household; and took the name 
of major dom'&s reguB, or gvJI>emator pcdatii ; and we 
have no reason to believe that, previous to the reign 
of Clotaire the Second, any power was intrusted to 
him further than that which the title implied. 

In the reigrn. of that prince, however, a degree of 
separate authority seems to have been confided to 
the maires o( the palace ; and we find that on the 
whole of France being once more united into one 
monarchy,* Clotaire appointed maires for each of 
the kingdoms into whjch it had been, formerly 
divided. The very separation of the office from the 
existing royal household seems to imply that its 
functions had by this time become different; and 
Fredigaire, or Idatius, as he has been wrongly 
called by some, marks particularly that Uerpon, sent 
as maire du palais beyond the Jura, was killed in a 
rebeUion, while acting the part of a wise judge and 
governor. 

In the reign that followed,! the authority of the 
maires of the palace, though greatly increased, was 

* OkOKuft^Si^. t Chznii Frtdigar. i Wt.J>9ffsitkn, 

F 
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kept within due bounds by the powerful mind of Da- 
gooert ; and even after that mind had been injured 
by debauchery and indolence, his prompt and war- 
like character supplied the place of greater virtues, 
and held in check the ambition of his fc^owers. 
Nevertheless, that ambition had full scope to extend 
itself during the infancy of the two sons of Dagobert^ 
between whom the kingdom was divided after his 
early death. 

The men, however, whom be had appointed to 
superintend the affairs of the realm during the mi- 
nority of his children, seem to have justified his 
choice. Pepin the elder,* to whom the government 
of Austrstsia was confided. With the young king Si- 
gebert, and Ega, Who directed the education of Clo- 
vis the Secoml, both seem to have done justice to 
theii* charge to the end of their lives ; but the space 
allotted to either was brief. Neither of them lived 
more than three years after their lord; and they 
died, leaving the kingdom to anarchy^ bloodshed^ 
and devastation. 

The power of the maires of the palace had now 
begun to extend itself to every department of the 
government ; and, after a very short lapse of time, 
that power was so sttongly confirmed, that Ebroin,t 
who had been long disgraced and confined in a mon-* 
astery, issued forth on the accession of Theoderic, 
or Thieri, to the throne of France, and compelled 
his sovereign, by force of arms, to receive him as 
maire. He had previously murdered the noble who 
had been elevated to that post during his absence ; 
and, after having perpetrated such an att, it may be 
well supposed he reigned supreme. 

His whole soul seems to have been given up now 

* There saems to be conUdereble reason to doubt wl^etber the tutelage 
of Sigebert wa« confided to Pepin tbe elder by Dagobert himself, or 
whether Pepin assdmed it, cm the monarch's death, in spite 6f the Ib^mer 
nomination of a maire of tiie palace called Adelgisus. The matter, how- 
ever* is not only obscure, but unimportant 

t Uralaii%faiVit.«.'«o4 
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to the accumulation of his wealth and the extension 
of his authority, however base and bloody were the 
means to be employed for that purpose. A clever 
but somewhat fanciful writer* has seen, or imagined, 
in the character of Ebroin, the defender of the peo- 
ple against the aggressions and encroachments of 
the nobility ; but I confess that I can find no trace 
of any two parties such as those to which he refers, 
and certainly no earthly cause for supposing Ebroin 
to have been a martyr to any thing but cupifity, cru- 
elty, and ambition. There was no popular party — 
all was a chaos formed of the rude, irregular, and 
contending passions of individuals. The dukes, the 
counts, the bishops, the patricians,t — all struggled 
for their own aggrandizement — ^all sought to wring 
new privileges from the crown, or to rob new terri- 
tories from their neighbours. Some one, more 
strong or more talented than the rest, inflicted him- 
self on the monarch as his maire du palais, attached 
such of the nobles and leudes to his own party as he 
could win by presents, promises, and favours, and 
stood in open warfare against all the rest ; who each, 
on their part, waited but the opportunity to snatch 
the dignity from him that possessed it. The mon- 
archs, if by chance they were endowed with any 
energy of disposition, struggled, but struggled in 
vain, to cast off the yoke of their more than ro3ral 
ministers ; and if they were, as usually haj^ned, 
weak and slothful, they continued to exist, governed 
instead of governing, and committing the meanest 
fault of which kings can be guilty — blending their name 
to the tyranny of others. Thus, immersed in effemi- 

* Sismondi. 

t We meet eontiooally, in tbe chronioles of tbeee tbmee, the name of 
patrician applied to peraona of high rank ; and probably thia title was 
reaerred to peraona deacended fh>m the great Roman ramiIie8,eTen long 
after the Roman power waa no longer known in Ganl. It mnat in no 
degne be eonfoundedf however, with the titlei>f patrician of Rome, whteh 
waa aynonymooa with that of exarchf according to the Liber Pomiflealla, 
which makea nae of the two terraa indiflbrently. as implying per^betly 
tliaaamefrfllce. 
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nacy, debauchery, and sloth, ran on a long race of 
kings, called in history the Sluggard Kings, or let 
rois faineans ; till at length Chilperic the Second en- 
deavoured to shake off the chains with which his 
race had been so long shackled. 

The effort was made, however, at an unhappy mo- 
ment, and against a man whose energy as a politi- 
cian, and skill as a warrior, rendered him the most 
tremendous adversary that a king could encounter. 
I speak of the famous Charles Martel. Chilperic 
was defeated ; Charles was acknowledged maire du 
palais ; and, as if but to give him opportunity for the 
display of his extraordinary powers, enemies sprang 
up on all sides, and were conquered as they a^ose. 
The Saxons, the Prisons, the Gascons, andthe Sara- 
cens were one by one overthrown ; the whole of 
France was reduced to obedience ; and Charles Mar- 
tel was king in all but the name.* But he was king 
of a land which had lost all that makes a throne de- 
sirable, — arts, sciences, peace, stability. The seas 
of blood which had been poured out in the intestine 
struggles of the French nobles had washed away 
every tincture of literature which had been left by 
the Romans. The arts and the commerce which, 
even as late as the reign of Dagobert, had been seen 
flourishing in luxuriance, were now all crushed under 
the iron steps of civil war. Long arrears Of hatred 
and vengeance had been accumulated between each 
family and each province of the land. No principle 
of law or justice remained to restrain the strong or 
to protect the weak ; and no acknowledged power 
of legi^ation existed, except in the sword. Such 
was the state of the kingdom over which Charles 
Martel fixed his sway. It is not my purpose here 

* Pope Gregory IT., in demanding the aid oftbe Franka, never dreanw 
of addreaaing bimaelftothe Merovlngiana, but writea at once— ** Domino 
excellenU*»imo Jilio Carolo Subregido, Gregoriut Papa." Hia leiteri 
ftllbrd a cnrioua apecimen of bold but Iwrbaroua eloqiMQce. See tbe C^ 
4ftP Carolmus. 
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to trace his victories, or recapitulate the enemies by 
which he was attacked. It is sufficient to sav, that 
under his adnunistration order was in some degree 
restoreid by the sole vigour of the hand which held 
the reins of government ; but the sciences which 
had ^d, and the arts whicb had been lost, remained 
unrecovered till a brighter era opened, and a more 
compreKensive mind awoke, to recaU the treasures 
of the former days. 

Having so far given a sketch of the progress of 
France, however short and imperfect, I must pause 
for a moment to notice some of the changes which 
had taken place in Italy, since Odoacer hsSl wrested 
the Sceptre of the Cesars from the weak hands of 
Orestes and his son. 

On this subject I shall be still more brief. Odo- 
acer was not long suffered to enjoy the undisputed 
possession of his usurped dominions. Theoderic, the 
Ostrogoth, a man of extraordinary talents and many 
high moral qualities, blended with many of the vices 
of his age and his nation,* invaded the territories 
which Odoacer had usurped, and after both conquest 
and perfidy obtained the sovereignty of Italy. His 
virtues and abilities once more promised peace and 
prosperity to Rome ; but his faults delayed the pro- 
gress of improvement, and bis death transferred the 
power to a line of weaker and less fortunate princes 
than himself. 

The victories of Belisarius, and the majestic suc- 
cesses of the eunuch Narses, are too well known to 
caU for recapitulation. Suffice it, that the talents, 
virtues, and firmness of that last great man snatched 
the whole of Italy from the dominion of the bar- 
barians, and, as Exarch of Ravenna, he governed 
the ancient territories of Rome from the Alps to the 
Ionian Sea, in the name of the Emperor of the East. 

MwcaUii. 
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The exarchs became the sovereigns of Italy ; but 
Justinian, by mild and equitable laws, endeavoured 
to ensure from oppression the people whom he 
yielded to the certain evils of delegated sway. The 
bishops of Rome, or popes, were the mediators who 
procured from the Eastern emperor this benefit for 
the varied inhabitants of Italy; and to those bishops 
themselves Justinian intrusted some part of the 
civil government of the state ; which perhaps may 
be looked upon as the first' small nucleus round 
which they afterward collected the immense mass 
of their temporal power. 

For but a short period Italy, as a whole, remained 
attached to the empire, and free from barbarian in- 
vasion. The ingratitude of a court he had served, 
and a people he had delivered, drove Narses into re- 
sistance if it drove him not to treachery ; and Italy, 
laid open to the Lombards, was soon divided between 
the monarch of that people and the Exarch of Ra- 
venna. 

Thus it continued for many years in continual 
struggles between the Romans and the barbarians, 
during the dangers and uncertainties of which peril- 
ous times the great fabric of the Roman church was 
first placed upon a solid foundation, by the genius 
and virtues of Gregory the First ; and was raised 
up, stone by stone, by his more interested and ana- 
bitious successors. 

At length, about a century and a half after the 
Lombard invasion of Italy, the Emperor Leo, the 
Iconoclast, by attempting, with fanatic violence, to 
reform the superstitious worship of images, once 
more separated the Roman territories in Italy from 
the Eastern empire ; and the separation was for ever. 
After having succeeded in the East in pulling down 
the sacred images which for many years had been 
revered through the whole Christian world, and 
having, with vulgar intemperance, insulted the ob- 
noxious clay, the emperor issued his comraands to 
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bis western sabjects, enjoining the same destruc- 
tion of the statues, and the same abandonment of all 
materia] representations of spiritual objects. But 
the people of Italy were less <hsposed than even the 
Greeks to yield a system of devotion which gave 
tangible forms as a link between faith and imagina- 
tion ; and they also had greater facihties of resist- 
ance. 

The decrees of Leo were rejected with contempt 
and abhorrence ; the bishops of Rome proclaimed 
his doctrine heretical; warned, admonished, and 
finally excommunicated* the emperor himself; and 
all Italy rose at once to throw off the yoke of the 
East. Many and ineffectual attempts wer& made 
both by arms and negotiations to reduce Rome once 
more to obedience ; but the bonds were broken, and 
though no new emperor was elected for many years, 
the two countries were absolutely and in fact sepa- 
rated from each other. For a time some of the 
forms of a republic were resumed ; but the pope, 
who had been the guide and the support of the peo- 
ple in their resistance, now became their chief and 
their ruler. It is not improbable that his govern- 
ment would have gone on with a regular increase of 
domination, and that the same results which were 
afterward obtained would have been equally pro- 
duced, had not danger and necessity forced the pope 
to call in the aid of a great foreign ally, when the 
reciprocation of benefit and support extended and 
strengthened the power of each. 

The danger which thus compelled the bishops of 
Rome to apply for assistance to the rulers of the 

* Some doubts have arisen whether the pope did literally exeommnni- 
eate his sovereign ; bot this fact is precisely stated in the Life <^GrefiM7 
n., io Muratori, Rerum Jtalicarum 5crip/ore«, Vbl. iiL part 2d, patgetfl: 
** Item qodd cdm Leo Imperator Imagines Christi, et Beats Virginia 
Maria, et aJiorum Sanntomm, quaa incivitate ConstantinopolicanataiTa- 
nire potuit, ipse igne cremari just«isset, et ob monilos se emendare ncdn- 
isaet, ideo ipse Gregorius, tamqoam venim hieretieam oondemnavit ct 
•QatlieaiaUzaTiu^Ex Amalrico AQgeria" 
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Franks arose from the growing demands and am- 
bitious policy of the Lombards. 

That nation had strenuously supported the Church 
of Rome in her separation from tne Eastern empire; 
but soon took advantage of the dissensions wnich 
followed, and the wea^ess of all parties, to seek 
extension of territory and aggrandizement by con- 
quest. For a time remonstrance, negotiation, and 
threats withheld the Lombards from attempting the 
actual conquest of Rome ; but at length the prize 
appeared too tempting for longer forbearance, and 
Astolphus, King of the Lombards, prepared to re- 
duce the whole of Italy to his dominion. The Ro- 
man pontifif had no resource but to call the ruler of 
the French nation to his deliverance. 

That ruler was the maire of the palace.* Astol- 
phus, as I shall notice more fldly hereafter, waa 
twice defeated ; Rome and the power of the church 
were secured ; and the family of Heristal laid up for 
future years a title to support from the apostolic 
see. 

This digression haJB necessarily conducted me 
farther than the reign of Charles Martel, who, during 
the first encroachments of the Lombards, could only 
afford the Roman pontiff the aid of intercession and 
remonstrance with his enemy. The danger of his 
own situation at that time, the host of domestic and 
foreign adversaries by which he was threatened, and 
the painful anarchy which prevailed through the 
9 kingdom he was called to rule, chained him to the 
soil of Gaul till he had successively triumphed in 
ahnost every part of the Frankish territories. But 
he did triumph over every attack, silenced enmity, 
crushed faction, and overcame revolt. A more gen- 
eral government was instituted, foreign enemies 
were driven from the land, and many provinces 
which the feebleness of former ministers had suf* 

* Po^, tbe son of CUarlM Bfoitel, 
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fered to be detached, were now regained and con- 
solidated. 

The kingdom being once more united, the people 
accustomed to the domination of maires of the 
palace, the kiog^s existence forgotten, and the 
usurped authority strengthened by a thousand vic- 
tories, Charles probably thought it useless, if not 
contemptible, to decorate the power which he held 
by his own right hand with a title which many a 
reigo of weakness had rendered degrading. He 
made war or peace in his own name, he granted 
dignities and domains without mention of the king, — 
he raised up, he cast down, he commanded, he 
reigned. Such sway sufficed him ; and he was con- 
tent. Not so his son Pepin, who succeeded, and for 
some years reigned with his brother Carloman. As 
long as the latter was joined with him in authority 
Pepin contented himself with the name of maire da 
palais; and thus designated, the two brothers, in 
perfect union, governed, and fought, and triumphed 
together. But to make juse of the eloquent words 
of the Bishop of Meaux, Carloman, disgusted with 
the age, in the midst of his greatness wad his vic- 
tories, yielded his power into the hands of his 
brother, and voluntarily turned to monastic seclusion. 

From that moment the crown became Pepin's ob- 
ject. To take it was not difficult, for it had been 
long within reach ; but to secure it to himself and 
to £s successors was not so easy a task. The dan- 
gerous precedent of dethroning his king he knew 
might be fatally made use of by others ; more es- 
pecially against himself and his family, whose ille- 
gitimate possession might ever strengthen the pre- 
tences of rebellion. It is true that rights are in- 
herent, and never can be created where they do not 
exist ; but in that barbarous age rights were unde- 
fined ; and though Pepin might easUy have founded 
his tifle on the will of the people, he well knew that 
there too was an expedient tluit might ever be com- 
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manded by the great and the successful. As some 
prop to the uncertain basis of popular election, he 
resolved to strengthen the foundation of his dynasty 
by the most solemn sanction of the church.* That 
sanction was easily obtained ; for the church was in 
hourly need of military support ; the people shouted 
their consent; Childeric was dethroned and con- 
fined in a monastery ; and Pepin, having been sol- 
emnly crowned by the papal legate at Soissons, as- 
sumed the style of king, after having long possessed 
the power^t 

*^ At the point has been contested waraily, whether Ztchvy, the pop*, 
did, or did not, really sanction the eleTatlon of Pepin, I here giTe the 
words, ungrammatical as they sometimos are, in Which that sanction is 
either expressed or implied by the chronicles of the day :— 

** Rerersis legatis, objectoque Childerico, qui tunc regium nomea hab»> 
bat, Franci per consilium legatorum et Zacharis Pontillcis electmn Pi- 
pinum regem sibi constituunt,"— iltfo Archiepis. Vimnen$u. 

** Pipinus-^per auctoritafem Bomani Pontiflcis ex Prefecto Pftiatii, rax 
eon8titntus.'*~^Aron. Moissiacenns. 

^* Pipinns, ex consultn B. Zacharis Papas nrfois Rome, a Boniftel* 
Archiepiscopo unctus, rex constituitur Franoorum."— CAron. i?Vmta» 
nellens. 

**Zacharla8Papa— — — mandat populo Franooruin, nt npiniM,qii| 
TOtestate regia utebatnr, nominis qooque dignitate fruaretur.**— jlnnaiet 
riddentea. 

tSee Efinhard,ann.749; Annal. Loiaelian. 749 : VUmal. Fiilf|eiiM«, 
•hn. 7ftl J Eginhani, in Vitt Oaioli Bfagoi, ^^ 
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HISTORY OF CHARLEMAGNE. 



BOOK I. 

rSOM THE BIRTH OF CHARLEBIAONE TO HIS ACCESSION. 

FROM A. o. 743 TO ▲. o. 708. 

Btathof Charlemagne— His Mother Bertha— Coronation of Ma FMher— 
His eariy Education unknown— Is sent to welcome Steven IL on hia 
ArriYal in France— The Cause of the Pope'a Joumey- The Oppreeaioii 
of the Lombards— Pepin resolves to defend the Romans— Demiinds 
that the Pope should repeat his Coronation — Charlemagne is crowned 
with his Father— First Conquest ofLombardy by Pepin— Union of the 
Exarchate and Pentapolis to Rome— Second Conquest of Lombardy— 
War in Aquitaine— Death of Remistan— Death of Pepin— Pej^ eotOf 
pvnd with Charles BCartel. 

The precise birthplace of the greatest man of the 
middle ages is miknown ;* neither have any records 
come down to us of his education, nor any particu- 
lars of those early years which are generally onia> 
mented by the imagination of after biographers, eyea 
when the subject of their writing has left his infancy 
in obscurity. 

Eginhard, who possessed the best means of know*' 
ledge, frankly ayows that he was himself ignorant ;t 
and the manuscript of a contemporary author^ whoso 

* The Monk of St. GaU implies that Aix-la-CbapeUs was ttM hiitk 
flilaoe of Chaiiemagne.— Lib. i. cap. 30. 
^ Eginhard, in m CaroU Magni, eap. 4. 

t llie prefhce to the First Book of the Deeds of Charlsnagne, by tiM 
'•t of St. GaU, is lost. 
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propensity to anecdote gives a value to his details 
which neither the style of his composition nor the 
accuracy of his statements could bestow, is defect- 
ive in that part which might have afforded some 
information, however vague, regarding the youth of 
Charlemagne. 

The year of his birth, however, as ascertained by 
computation from other data, seems undoubtedly 
to have been A. D. 742, about seven years before 
his father, Pepin the Brief, assumed the name of 
king. 

His mother was Bertha,* daughter of Charibert 
Count of Laon ; and conceminff her early union with 
Pepin a thousand pleasant fables have suppUed the 
place of all accurate information. Although one of 
the papal epistles to Charlemagnef insinuates that 
Pepin at one time contemplated a separation from 
Bertha, for the purpose of marrying another woman, 
it is evident that she was loved and honoured by her 
^husband, from the fact of her having shared in the 
new and solemn spectacle by which Pepin attempted 
to consecrate, in the eyes of the people, his usurpa- 
tion of the supreme authority. 

To the forms usually observed on the accession of 
a new monarch of the Franks, Pepin added various 
ceremonies which had never before been used in 
Gaul. Among these, the most striking, from its 
novelty, was the unction which had been instituted 
for the kings of Israel, and which was readily per- 
formed for the Prankish usurper by the famous Boni- 
face, Archbishop of Metz. In all the sdlemnities 
which dignified the elevation of her husband Bertha 
was a partaker ; and many have been the laborious 
struggles of historians to discover, or invent, various 
complex and political motives for so very natural an 
occurrence ; but it would seem, that the simple desire 

* AnnalM Beniniani, anii.747. 
t Codex CaroUnw, Epist. xlT. 
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of distinctly maitking that his personal elevation to 
the Toysi station impUed the elevation of his whole 
fiEunily, and the permanence of the kingly office in 
his race, was the sole view of the new sovereign of 
the Franks. * 

The influence which she exercised over her hus- 
band, and the reverence which her children always 
displayed towards hef, render it probable that to 
Bertha herself was intrusted the^ early education 
of Charlemagne. Still it is greatly to be regretted 
that we do not possess any details of the tuition 
under which the mind of that prince put forth, 
between infancy and manhood, those mnd and 
splendid qualities which, hidden in the danmess that 
overhangs his youth, shine out immediately on his 
accession to the throne, like the rising of a tropical 
day, which, we are told, bursts forth at once in its 
splendour, unannounced by the slow progress of the 
dawning twilight. 

Nevertheless, although nothing is known of the 
minute particulars either of his domestic instruction 
or his early habits, there was a grander species of 
education to which he was subject, and of which we 
have better means of judging : I mean the education 
of circumstances. It is a common influence of 
troublous timeSf not alone to brin^ forward, but to 
form, great inteUect. The familiarity with scenes of 
danger and excitement — the early exercise of thought 
upon great and difficult subjects — ^the habit of sup- 
porting, encountering, and vanquishing, the very 
proximity of mighty schemes and mighty changes, 
must necessarily give expansion, vigour, and activity 
to every faculty of the mind, as much as robust 
exercises and habitual hardships strengthen and 
improve the body. In the midst of such uncertain 
and eventful times, and surrounded by such grand 
and animating circumstances, was passed the youth 
of Charlemagne ; and though we cannot discover 
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whether paternal or maternal care afforded the means 
of cultivating his intellect or directing his pursuits, 
to a mind naturally great and comprehensive, like his 
own, the world was a sufficient school — ^the events 
by which he was surrounded sufficient instructers. 

The first act* performed before his eyes was the 
consummation of all his ancestors' ambitious glory, 
by the mighty daring of his own father :t and this 
instance of the ease with which great deeds are 
achieved by ^eat minds was a practical lesson and 
a powerful incitement. 

The firstj act of his own life — a task which com- 
bined both dignity and beneficence- -was to meet, as 
deputy for his father, the suppliant chief of the 
Roman church, and to conduct him with honour to 
the monarch's presence. The event in which he 
thus took part, and which afterward affected the 
current of his whole existence, originated in the 
unhappy state of Rome, which I have before slightly 
noticed, and in the continual and increasing pressure 
of the Lombards upon that unstable republic which 
had arisen in Italy, after its separation from the 
empire of the East. The second and third Gregory 
had in vain ii^plored the personal succour^ of Charles 
Martel to defend the Roman territory from the hostile 
designs of their encroaching neighbours ; and Zach- 
arias, who had succeeded to the authority and diffi- 
unities of those two pontiffs, had equally petitioned 
Pepin for some more effectual aid than remonstrances 
sddressed to the dull ear of ambition, and menaces 
which began to be despised. 

* k. D. 759. Cbron. Fredigar. cap. cxix. 

t Varioua dates are given by the best authorities in regard to these 
ereints. The eletation of Pepin is stated to have taken place in 749 by 
some, in 752 by others ; bat 1 am inclined to believe, that thoogh tlM 
pope's sanction was demanded in 749-50, the coronation of the new 
monarch did not really take place till March, 752, notwithstanding the 
positive assertion of Eginhaid. 

I A. D. 754. $ Muratori, Rer. Script. Italic. ; Codex GaroUaiis 
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Under Stephen, who followed Zacharias, and 
ascended the papal chaur soon after the elevation of 
Pepin to the sovereign power, the danger of Rome 
became: still more imminent ; for Astolphus, the 
Lombard king, contemning alike the threats of an 
avenger who did not appear, and the exhortations of 
a priest who had no means of resistance, imposed 
an immense tribute on the citizens of Rome, and 
prepared to enforce the payment by arms.* But by 
this time the popes or bishops of Rome had estate- 
lished a stronger claim upon the rulers of France 
than that which they had formerly possessed. The 
instability of Pepin's title to the crown had made him 
eager to add a fictitious authority to the mutable 
right of popular election ; and having, as we have 
before seen, joined to the voice of U^ people the 
sanction of the pope, he divided between two a debt 
which might have been dangerous or burdensome 
i^hile in the hands of one. I^ this means, however, 
he gave to the Roman pontiffs a claim and a power ; 
and Stephen now resolved to exert it in the exigence 
of his country. 

In the moment of immediate danger, when Rome 
was threatened by hostile Ernies, and her fi^ls 
swept by invading barbarians, the pr Ate^ with a 
worthy boldness, set out from the ancient queen of 
empires, as a suppliant,! determined to apply, fii^t 
for justice and immunity at the court of Astolphus, 
the King of the Lombards, and, in case of rejection, 
then for protection and vengeance at the hands of 
the new monarch of the Framks. 

Astolphus was deaf to all petitions, and despised 
all threats. Ravenna had fadlen, and Rome he had 
determined to subdue. But the pope pursudd his 
way in haste ; and, traversing the Alps, set his foot 
with joy on the territories of a friend and an aUy. 
The French monarch was then returning from one 

* Codex Caroliii. : Chron. Fr»digu-.: Ann. BglnlMrd. 
t Annakt Me(ten«, A. D. 754. 
G2 
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of his victorious expeditions* against the Saxons i 
and the messengers from Stephen met him on the 
banks of the Moselle. 

The most common of all accusations against the 
human heart, and, I might add, against the human 
mind, isjngratitude. But in an uncivilized state of 
society, where rights are less protected, and man- 
kind depend more on the voluntary reciprocation of 
individual benefits and assistance than on fixed rules 
and a uniform government, the possession of such 
emotions as gratitude and generosity would seem 
to be more necessarily considered as a virtue, and 
^e want of them more decidedly as a crime, than in 
periods or in countries where the exertions of each 
man is sufficient for his own support, and the law is 
.competent to J0ie protection of all. 

Besides a feeling of obligation towards the Roman 
pontiffs, whi^h tl^e new sovereign did not hesitate 
a moment to acknowledge and obey, the call of the 
pope was perfectly consonant to Pepin's views and 
disposition, as a man, a king, and a warrior. To 
welcome the Bishop of Rome, therefore, the mon- 
arch instantly despatched his eldest son Charles, 
then scarcely twelve y^ars of age, and every honour 
was paid tdlthe head of the Catholic church that 
reverence or gratitude could inspire. f 

This is the first occasion on which we find Charle- 
magne mentioned in history ; but the children of 
the Franks were trained in their very early years to 
robust and warlike exercises ; and there is every 
reason to believe that great precocity,^ both of bodily 

' ♦ Chron. Fredigar. Centimiat. ; Ann. Eginhard, 751. 

t Theoonoare showp to the pontiff on his arrival aremada the moat 
4>r by the after historians of the popes. Amalricus describes the event 
am follows :— <* Cui venienti Pippimis cum magna militia ocmrrit, et ipse 
fltatim de suo eqao descendit in terram, at postea per spatium trium miV- 
liariomm vice ac modo stratoria, com mafna humilitate et derotione, 
•xatitit in terra postratus."— afwrator. Rer. Script. Ital. torn. ii. A cor- 
itipt extravagance, expressed in barbarous language, and written for Hm 
purpose of magnifying the antiquity ofthe pajwl power. 
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mnd mental powers, fitted the prince for the office 
i^diich was intrusted to him by his father. 

From the distinction with which Pepin received 
the prelate, and from the bold and candid cluuracter 
of that monarch, Uttle doubt can exist that he at 
once determined to protect the Roman state from 
the exacting monarch of the Lombards,' by the 
effectual and conclusive interposition of arms. The 
King of the Franks, however, had still something to 
demand at the hands of the pope ;* and the remon- 
strance of Astolphus, who pleaded hard by his en- 
voys against the proposed interference, raised Pepin 
to the cluiracter of umpire and judge, enhanced the 
▼alue~ of his mediation, and gave him a claim, not 
likely to be rejected, for some return on the part of 
Stephen. 

In regard to many of the particular circumstances 
of this time contemporary historians are silent ; and 
Anastasius, who lived at a later period, when the 
papal power had obtained in a great measure the 
ascendency which it so long possessed, is so eviden^ 
incorrect in regard to seveni of the numerous details 
he gives, that great caution is necessary in receiving 
his account. 

With those anxious fears for the stability of his 
authority which must always attend usurpation, 
Pepin eagerly sought every means of strengtheniitg 
his title to the throne of France ; and, not. confent 
with the pontifical sanction already give^ ^ef- 
mined on obtaining from the pope, du ii> | ^ ' liifo Tiait 
of supplication, some new act of recognition* and 
consecration. On a positive promisef of aid from.^ 
the monarch of the Franks, Stephen formalljr ab- 
solved him for the breach of his oath of allegiance , 
to Childeric; and repeated the ceremony of his 

* The manner in which Efinhard describes this transactioii gives it» I 
«a sorry to say, sonMwhat the air sf a bargain. See AnnaL SgiBhai^ , 
aoo. 7M. , 

t Anoal. Eginbard, aon. 7M. 
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coronation in the church of St. Denis. Nor were 
precautions wanting to •guard against any future 
exercise of the same popular power which had 
snatched the crown from one monarch, and bestowed 
it on another. The pope launched his anathema at 
all those who should attempt to deprive the Carlo- 
yingian line of the throne they had assumed ; and 
Charles* and Carloman, the two sons of Pepin, were 
crowned together with their parents by the hands 
of the Roman pontiff. 

Ashe had chosen by the papal sanction to prop 
his authority, originally raised upon the sandy found- 
ation of pop\ilar election, the I>Yench monarch was 
of course moved by every principle of prudence, as 
well as by the remembrance of his promise, to 
strengthen and support the Roman church. Almost 
imm^iately on the arrival of the pOpe, Pepin de- 
spatched messengers to Astolphus, requiring him to 
sd^andon his demands upon the city of Rome,t and 
to cease his aggressions on the Roman territory. 
A^olphus refused to comply ; but, as he well knew 
the power of the Frankish nation, he sought to avert 
the storm which threatened him before he prepared 
to encounter it. Carloman, the brother of Pepin, 
who had resided his inheritance in France, aban- 
doned the world, and sought the best desire of hu- 
man nature, peace, in the shade of the cloister, was 
at that time dwelling in a monastery within the 

* Afterward called Cbarlmnafne by Uie eaay oorruption of Carolas 

Magnus. " Tbe appellation of Great^» says Gibbon, ^* baa often been 

beetoi7v«d, and sometimes deserved ; but Charlemagne is the only prince 

Jk whose Avour thelitle has been indissoloMy blended with the name." 

t Monsieur GaUlard, by following Anastasius, and other writers of an 
after period, has confUsed the events, and has clven a specious theory, 
instead of historical fiict. He represents Carloman as willingly and 
eagerly opposing his brother's views, and makes the embassy to the 
King of the Lombards subsequent to the meeting of tbe Champ de Mars. 
The continuators of Fredigarius, however, who wrote by tbe direction 
and under the eye of Childebrand the uncle, and Nlbelung the first cousin 
of Pepin, declare, that the monarch despatched messengers to Astoljdiiw 
tbe year of the pope's arrival ; and Eginbard represents CarUunan fa 
•ctinf against his own will. 
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limits of the Lombard dominions. The eye of Astol- 

ehus immediately fell upKinhim as a fit messenger to 
is brother ; and he was compelled by the orders 
of his abbot* to journey into FVance, and to oppose 
at the court of the French monarch the wishes and 
designs of the pontiff. 

A custom, which must be more particularly no- 
ticed hereafter, existed at this time among the 
Franks, of determining upon war or peace at the 
great assembly of the nation in what was called a 
Champ de Mars i and though the maires of thepalace 
had frequently violated this ancient institution, )Pe- 
pin, who courted popularity, called upon his people, 
m almost all instances, to sanction any warfgyre he 
was about to undertake. 

In the present case, where greater and more im- 
portant interests were involved, he did not fail to 
add the con^nt of the nation to his own determina^ 
tion; and, at the Champ de Mars, held after his 
coronation, he announced to the nobles of the land 
his resolution of defending Rome from her enemies 
by force of arms. In the same assembly, his brother 
Carlomanf is said to have remonstrated publicly 
against this purpose ; but the assertioa is founded 
On the faith of after historians, whose evidence is 
doubtful, if not inadmissiUe. In the dna obsctoity 
whicli hangs over these far ages the more important 
facts only appear distinct; and those which are 
clearly known, in regard to the transactions of which 
we speak, are simply| that the nobles of France 
concurred completely m the views of the king, and 
that Pepin marched with an immense army towards 
the frontiers of Italy ; leaving Bertha his wife,^ and 

* Eginhard Annales, aniL 753. 

t The writer who makes this statement does not cite his authorities on 
these points ; bat probably he derived his tlews (torn Anastasios, and 
ttom the Annals orMetz,both of which worlcs were composed consider* 
ably after the period or the transactions referred to. 

% Chron. Fredigar. Contin. $ Annal. Eglnhard, ann. 7SS. 
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Carloman his brother, at Vienne,* in Dauphiny, 
where Carloman died before the monarches return 
from his Italian expedition. 

The Lombards, warned of the approaching inva- 
sion, immediately occupied the passes of that moun- 
tain barrier which nature has placed for the defence 
of the Italian peninsula. A battle was fought among 
the^ hills; the Lombards were defeated; and the 
Franks poured down into the ancient territories of 
the Romans. Pepin marched forward with that 
bold celerity which distinguished all his race ; and 
at once laid siege to Pavia, within the walls of 
which Astolphus had taken refuge. The war was 
carried on by the flanks with all the unsparing ac- 
tivity of a barbarous nation : and, while the Lombard 
capital was invested on all sides, bands of plunderers 
were spread over the country to ravage, pillage, and 
destroy .f 

Astolphus at length submitted to the power he 
was in no condition to resist ; and, opening a nego- 
tiation with Pepin, he agreed to yield the exarchate 
and the Pentapolis, which the monarch of the 
Franks had pledged himself to reannex to the terri- 
tories of Rome. Forty distinguished hostages were 
given to ensure the performance of the treaty; and 
Pepin retired from Italy, satisfied that he had com- 
pelled the restitution of possessions which had been 
unjustly withheld. 

Perhaps the most important point of discussion 

♦ The Annate of Ednhard— the authenticity of vrhich has never been 
doubted but by theonsts who had some doctrine to maintain oppoa^d to 
the facts which they nirnish— never hint that Pepin forcibly confined his 
brother, as subsequent authors have asserted. That writer positively 
states that Carloman remained behind with Bertha his sister-in-law, 
leA at Vienne by Pepin on his march. The continuators of Fredigarias 
<^er collateral testimony, tbongh they do not mention Carloman, stating 
that Pepin took his way to Lombardy by Vienne. A long history of Car* 
loman's ill usage and death has been put forth by various authors, which 
is much more ^n to fable than to fact, and is in no degree upheld by that 
mily certain suppert, contemporary autWity, which nninurmly repre- 
•ents the disease of which Carloman died as a fbver. 

t Ciuoa. Fredigar. 
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in the history of the middle age^ is now before ii8» 
and one in regard to which a greater variety of dif- 
ferent opinions has been offered and maintained 
than any other question has elicited. The formal 
and distinct connexion of the exarchate of Ravenna 
and the territories of the Pentapolis with the Roman 
domains forms the basis of the tempKiral throne of 
the^ popes, and consequently has been a subject 
of warm contestation in all its parts, between the 
Iriends and the enemies of the Romish church. 

It is neither necessary nor fitting here to state 
even the most prominent of the many conclusions 
to which authors have come upon this question: nor 
to endeavour to refute errors or correct mistakes 
further than by a simple statement of the ascertained 
facts, and a few deductions from them. 

When Italy threw off the dominion of the empe- 
rors of the East, its language was more submissive 
than its actions ; and the authority of the empire 
was acknowledged long after its arms were resisted, 
and its power was at an end. As some sort of gov- 
ernment, however, was absolutely necessary, the 
Romans, as I have already stated, recalled many of 
the forms of the old republic,* and though tacitly 
submitting to their popes„ or bishops, who led, coun- 
selled, smd protected them, they still, as a senate and 
people, named their own governors, and intrusted 
that portion of their freedom which they were 
obliged to sacrifice for defence to whomsoever their 
own wisdom or necessities might dictate.f The 

* See all the bistorians and annalists of that am, collected by Muratori. 
Each in tarn speaks of the senate and people of Rome. 

tTbe popes, though possessing great influence with the people of 
Roine,— sufficient to stop the payment of tribute to the emperors, — never 
pretended to independent sovereignty till a mu<m later period. Anasta- 
aius himself, though most anxious to magnify the papal power, declares 
that Gregory H. prevented the Roman people fVom violating the fhith and 
duty they owed to the emperor; and long after the viftual separation of 
Italy ftom the dominion of Constantinople, the popes continued to dato 
tMr letters in the year and reign of the monarchs 'whose^ spiritual 
sutliarity tbey had cast off Anastaaios also shows that Stephen appUe(| 
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office of exarch, which had been institiit^ by the 
emperors for the gOTemment of their Italian proT* 
inces, was still continued by the Roman people as 
a means of obtaining protection ; and the persons 
who filled it were by them elected under the names, 
which had become synonymous, of exarch or 
patrician.* 

By fraud or violence, and probaMy by both, the 
Lotnbards, who had first armed in defence of the 
Ramans against the emperors, took possession of 
Ravenna and its dependencies;! but the popes 
never ceased to claim that territory, origin^ly in 
behalf of the Roman people, and ultimately in the 
name of the Roman church. 

The rulers of the Franks, beginning with Charles 
Martel, had been successively elected by the senate 
and people of Rome to the post of patrician,} or 
exarch; and, consequently, were bound, by the fact 
of accepting that office, to maintain the integrity of 
the Roman territory. Pepin, therefore, in his ex- 
pedition against Astolphus, was only fulfilling one 
of the duties of the exarchonate, and reannexed the 
recovered tract to the rest of the appendages of 
Rome, rather as an act of restitution, than of do- 
nation. As the separation of lialy from the em- 
Sire of the East had originated in an ecclesiastical 
ispnte, the interests of the state became identified 
with that of the church. Gradually, in after ages, 
the popes acquired the supreme power over the 
whole territory ; and, anxious to find a title of more 
weight than mere possession, they assumed that the 
act of Pepin was the gift of a province, conquered 

Cb the Emperor Coii8t«||ine V. in (he first pIAee, beftm he solieited tte 
•id of Pepin. The whole qneetion is keenly discussed in the binlorfccaa 
£ssertation of Le Blanc, who, with a touch of party prejudice, ooMahiiUM 
considerable Tigour of intellect and depth of reseweh. 

* Ducange, CHossary : Mnratori Annali. 

tPanlus iHaconus; Anastaainir, in Tit. Stephan. HL 

i Codex OvoUnos ; Uber Fontlf.; EpU. CIbob. Casinfbsiwi f ClirM. 
ftvdigir. 
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by the Fraidush king, directly bestowed upon the 
see of Rome, rather than a successful campaign of 
the exarch for the recovery of a prorince belonging 
to the republic* They afterward attempted to 
support this pretence by a supposititious donationf 
of a part at least of the safne district by Coastan- 
tine ; and the pontiffs, in their letters, alluded more 
and more strongly, as the progress of years ob- 
scured the memory of realities, to fictitious rights ^ 
which fictitious gifte had created. 

Whatever was the nature of Pepin's restoration of 
the exarchate a&d Pentapolis^ the terms in which it 
was expressed were verbal ; and even in the famous 
letter of Pope Adrian to Charlemagne 4. wherein 
he boldly declares the donation of Constantino^ 
which was supposed to have taken place in remote 
and indistinct tlm^s, he touches most tenderly upon 
those after gifts of the same territory which were 
subject to immediate examination and refutation. 

Individual ambition continually defeatsits purpose, 
by hurrying too rapidly towards its object ; but a 
number of men, in long succession, conducting a 

* This oonne of policy was easily poraoed. The popes were so mnch 
in the habit of speaking in the iiame^of Saint feier, and mingling the 
apostle with all matters, wh^her spiritual or temporal, that the elaiim 
they gradually established in his name passed at first for the mere flgnra- 
tite language of the pontifical style. Thus, even Stephen the Second, 
soon after the victories of Pepin, writes of Desiderlus.^PoUiciftu est, 
mtituendum Beato Petro civitaUSf Ac.— Codex Carol. Epi*t. viii. Simi- 
lar expressions are to be found long before, and no proof is thence to 
be derived that Pepin actually bestowed any territory upon the church, 
ta oi^x>sition to the distinct fhct of Charlemagne having praetieally^do- 
Died such a gift, by -there exercising the supreme power as patrician 
enrwi befbrs he was acknowledged as emperor. The only direct authority 
to establish a gift to the church on the part of Pepin is that of Anaa- 
tftrins, the papal scribe, who wrote after the claim had been made, and 
when reflitation was dUBeult ; but the assertion of a party writer (even 
were not the arehiTes of Rome notorious fw Ihbrication) cannot be put 
in oppocition to a long series of indisputable fhcts ; and it can be easily 
prom that Anastasias was incorrect in many of his statements, 
especially eoneeming the restoration of the cities bv Astolphus, by 
eomparing his aeoount with the letters of the popes. Besides, If Pephi 
iMd given the territories, how oame Chariemagne to give them eter 
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permanent establishment, in which their own per- 
sonal interests are entirely merged,- often acquire a 
fearful superiority to those arouiid them, by the. calm 
regularity of their progress in advance, and the pas- 
sionless caution by which they secure each advan- 
tage as it is obtained. The march of the papal power 
was slow and gradual. The exarchate was reanr 
nexed to Rome; ^e pontiffs subsequendy chose 
to believe it bestowed upon the church,* and on that. 
h]^thesis founded their temporal dominion, while, 
by similar means, they extended the limits of their 
spiritual authority. Nevertheless, events, which 
will soon come under review, will show that the 
monarchs of the Franks looked upKin the whole 
transaction in a different light, and considered all 
the temporal, and part even of the ecclesiastical,t 
power in the provinces which they had restored to 
Home, as still vested in themselves in their quality 
of patrician, or exarch.J 

Although the youth of the Frankish nation were 
often permitted to bear iarms at a very early period 
of life, it does not appear whether Charlemagne did 
or did not accompany his father in the first expedi- 
tion against the Lombards. Several years fohow, 
in the records of that period, without mention of the 
future monarch. During that lapse of time, Pepin 
again invaded Lombardy,^ in order to enforce the 

*The Liber Pontificalia, which positively roentitms the donation of 
the exarcliate, is decidedly an authority of less value than the Codex 
Candinns, inasmuch as the former was preserved in the libraries of lh« 
popes alone, where every son of corrupt interpolation was practicaUe, 
and practised. 

tPaulusDiaconus. 

Tit would seem that the Emperor Constantino entertained some hoM 
of inducing Pepin to restore to the Eastern empire the territories m 
wrested fVom the Lombards in Italy, and that he sent ambassadOTS for 
that purpose to France, bearing various presents, among which an organ 
is sMcined.— Fredigar. Contin. 

(r have been purposely as brief as possible on all those details, which, 
though necessarily connected with my subject, do not abscdutdy fbrm 
part of the history of Charlemagne. It may be proper to state, however, 
that the pope aoUctted the second expedition of Pepin, by a«T«nl veto 
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execution of the treaty which Astolphus had entered 
into the year before, and which he had unscrupn- 
lonsly broken, as soon as the sword of the . Frank 
was withdrawn from hi^ throat, l^e Lombard king 
was again driven to submission, and forced to begin 
the restitution which was demanded ; but he did not 
live ta complete it ; and after his death, which took 
place in consequence of a fall from his horse, Desi- 
derius, who had commanded a part of his troops, 
was elected King of the Lombards, by the influence 
and support both of Pepin and the popey*-ra sub- 
ject of which I must necessarily speak more here- 
after. 

• In the mean time, Charlemagne continued to 
advance towards manhood. Successive wars, the 
fruits of a barbarous and unsettled state pf society, 
where rights were undetermined, and law was in its 
infancy, afforded a continual school for the acquisi- 
tion of that military knowledge and that corporeal 
strength which, in those times, supplied the place o« 
science in government, and talent in command. 
Early taught by his father aU that was then known 
of warfare as an art, Charlemagne had but too fre- 
quent opportunities of gaining practical experience. 
It is more than probable, from the known habits of 
his nation, that he accompanied his father in most 
of his campaigns ; but the first occasion on which 
he is decidedly stated by the chronicles to have fol- 
lowed the king to any of the many military expedi- 

meot epistles, filled with a barbarous sort of eloquence, the fruit of 
anger and fear (Codex Carolinus, Epist. iii ir.). In one of these epistles 
be boldly assumes the vtrice of the Apostk Peter; and, with the strange 
mixture of heavenly and earthly language which this impersonification 
naturally nrodnced, he exhorts Pepin, Charles, and Carloman to arm in 
defence uf Rome. The apostle addresses his letter to the sovereign of 
the Franks, and his two sons, ** tribna regibus C* but he does not style 
them patrielans, though the following letter, in which Stephen speaks in 
his own person, contains that appellation. I have attempted to prove, In 
an after note, that the popes themselves considered the interfbrsnce of 
the Prankish monarch merely as their duty as exarchs. 
* Manfori, Rer. Scr^. Ital. toI. U. iU. 
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ttons which consumed the reign and the talents of 
Pepin, was on the renewal of the war with Waifar, 
Duke of Aquitaine,* whose ambitious turbulence 
neither clemency could calm nor punishment re- 
press. 

This strugi^le with the Dukes of Aq[uitaine, which 
continued with greater or less activity during two 
hundred years, is worthy of some attention. At 
that time, as dready remarked, the right of succes* 
sion was, in most cases, rague and undefined, and 
in none more so than in the tran«inission of the 
crown. Indeed, there are many reasons for be- 
lieying that the chiefs of the Franks were originally 
e]ective,t as was the case also with the Lombards,^ 
and that the royal office became hereditary by the 
progress of gradual innovation and customary sub- 
mission. However this might be, it seems clear 
that the Dukes of Aquitaine had some immediate 
coAnexion with the Merovingian kings of France, 
and some collateral claim upon the throne itself, — 
the existence of which claim and connexion, has 
caused much greater disputes among the antiqua- 
ries of modem tlmes^ than it did among the princes 
of their own day. 

It does not appear, in any degree, that ^his title 
was put fotth, or considered of conse(]uence, in the 
times to which this book refers. Pepm was seated 
safely on the throne ; the Dukes of Aquitaine are 
never found to have disputed his right: and their 
consanguinity with the Merovingian kings would be 
imworthy attention, were it not necessary to show 
that they stood in a different relationslup to the 
French monarchs from the other dukes or govern- 
ors of provinces, andx;laimed the territory they pos- 

* Ann. Eginhard, A. D. 761. 

tFredi(uriani Chron.; Annates BerUiiUuii.; Eginhtrd, in Vit. Cart. 
li«fn. 

t See Mvratori, DiMertat. ; Giannone, Storia CiTiie; Panlns IMaot^ 
BUf, Ate, 

$ VaiOBeCte, Hiat. de Languedoc ; I<a Breere, GaiUard, Ac, 
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tessed, not indeed as independent sovereigns, bat 
as hereditary, though subordinate, princes, holding 
their fec^,— or heneficium, as it was called onder some 
circmnstances, — not by the ynSi of the reigning mon* 
arch, but in right of clear descent. 

On various occasions, the Merovingian kings 
themselves endeavoured to restrict the power of 
the Dukes of Aquitaine to the same limits as that 
enjoyed by the simple governors of a province ; and 
the charter of Charles the Bald expressly states, 
many years afterward, -that they ckAj possessed 
the duchy of Aquitaine in the name of the kings of 
France.* Nevertheless, it is beyond doubt that 
Dagobert, to end the continual daims of the chil- 
dren of his brother Charibert, granted to his ne- 
phews the whole of Aquitaine as a perpetual lordship^ 
on condition of tribute and homage; which is the 
first clear instance of a direct hereditary feoff.* 
Standing thus in a position totally different from 
that of any other of the French nobles of the time, 
the Dukes of Aquitaine were continually tr3mfiff the 
new and unascertained power which they held, 
against the monarchs by whom it had been con- 
ceded, and still more frequently against the maires 
of the palace, who afterward governed in their 
name.t 

In the time of Charles Martel, Eude8,.Duke of 
Aquitaine, was constantly in revolt, ( whatever 
phantom king shadowed the Merovingian throne; 
and all the moderation of the hero of that age 
coidd never bind the turbulent prince to his am- 
ance, nor all the exercise of his tremendous power, 

* Amdtanioi dueatu potiti suntf nomine tamen Franeorum regum, 
1 1 We adopted tbe opinion of Dom. Vaieeette, In tbe greater part of 
thia digreaalon ; tboogli it must be remarked^ that the fkct.or Charibert 
iMTing had ray children exeept Chilperic, who waa killed in infhney, 
raau on one authority alone,~that of the charter of Alaon. M . GaiUard, 
liowever, ia miatakea in re p reaenUng^the coneaaaloa of Dafobavt In tlw 
light of what is called an apaoMge, 
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awe hhn to obedience and to peace. Contfoniall^ 
defeated, Eudes still rose from his temporary siro- 
mission, and, the moment that the presence of his 
conqueror was removed, allied himself to any one 
who would ^id him in the breach of those promises 
and treaties which fear and necessity had wne ex* 
torted. Charles, on the contrary, still triumphed 
and forgave ;* and, although the Duke of Aquitaine 
had even leaded with the Saracens, at once the 
enemies of his faith and his <;ountry, their defeat 
was followed by his^ardon. 

After the death of Eudes, the same turbulent 
S{nrit descended with the inheritance ; and, thougk 
the territories he left were divided between his three 
sons, the rulers of the French fouikl that the enmity 
of the Dukes of Aquitaine was transmitted entire. 
Hunald, who, as eldest of the three, had received 
Aquitaine for his portion, was soon forced to submit, 
by Charles Martet, and did homage, not to the kings 
of France, but to the maire of the palace. Yet the 
spirit of revolt subsisted still ; and no sooner had 
death unnerved the hand of the victor, than Hunald 
was once more in arms, plundering the provinces 
of Pepin and Carloman.t Again subdued the cour- 
age of the duke sank. Remorse for having blinded 
his brother Hatton operated, together with su- 
perstition and disappointment, to give him a tem- 
porary disgust to the world; and, resigning his ter- 



* Chron. FredigarianL The hyperbolical account of theae tranaacticma^ 
given by Anastasiiis and Paul WamfVed, both of whom wrote a eeutary 
•AtF the erenca, cannot be pat in opposition tatbe Fredlfarian Chronicle, 
a contemporary record, compiled under the eyea of the French princes 
themselves. The assertion of Fredigarius, that the Saracens were called 
into Francs by the Tengeance of EudeH, is positive and direct ; and we 
have no contemirarary proof to the eootrary. The historian was tivhif at 
ths time, and obrchnicled the svents as they were then known to havs 
ocearrsd. Tlias, thovgh we f nd eontiooal errors in that part of tha 
Fi a di garian Chraniele which reftxs to periods anterior to that of the 
mhor MbwsM; yt tnm A. D. 600 to Ml, his maaooeript la ths tasat 
valuable record we possess concerning tha historv of Franee. 

tduon. Fredigar. oontinuat.; Annal. Egiiihanl,««i. 74S. 
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ritories to his son Waifar, he retired into tlie 
cloister.* 

No greater degree of tranquillit3r' accrued to 
France from this change in the government of 
Aquitaine ; for Waifar proved still more rebellious 
and turbulent than his (nredecessor ; and Pepin had 
soon to take arms, in order to put an end to his in- 
emrsions. Several of these expeditions against 
Aquitaine are- mentioned in the chronicle <S the 
lime ; but that in which Chariemagne first appears 
in a military character is mariced as having been 
preceded by two years of peace , — an extraordinary 
duration x>f tranquillity in times when the sceptre 
ever implied the sword.f 

The nominal t^ause of warfare on the present 
occasion was the plunder of church property by 
Waifar ; and, on the approach of Pepin, the duke 
promised immediate restitution, at the same time 
ffiving hostages for his future conduct. In those 
days, fsdsehood seems to have been sufficiently 
frequent to teach caution to the most unsuspecting; 
yet credulity— always a quality of an infant state 
of society— was carried to a very extraordinary 
height. Pepin, after having been repeatedly de- 
ceived, again trusted his rebellious subject; and 
Waifar, who, by his apparent submission, had alone 
sought to gain time for preparation, forgot his prom- 
ises as soon as he could collect an. army, threw 
off his allegiance, and, adding outrage to revolt, 
advanced into the territories of France, ravaging 
the country with fire and sword. 

But the vengeance of the monarch was prompt 
and powerful. Accompanied by[ his ^dest son, 
Pepin took the field, entered Aquitaine at the head 
of immense forces, and, with raq>idity almost in- 
eredible,:^ subdued the whole province, froia Au- 

* Vlt. 8. BertharU. ; Dueberae, vol. U. 
t ChroQ. Fradigar. cootlDiMt. 
iBfiBteid,AiiiML; Clmm. Frediftt. MOtUiuit. 
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Terrgne to Limoges. Here Chariemagne had one 
of those examples of grand and extraordinary cele- 
rity in the movement of immense armies, which he 
afterward so often practised himself with magnifi- 
cent success. In the course of a very few weeks, 
many hundred miles of an enemy's territory were 
conquered. Speed set preparation at defiance, and 
surpnse changed resistance into terror. In this, as 
in almost all other wars, the people were made the 
expiatory sacrifice, to atone for the faults of their 
rulers. Blood and flame wrapped one of the finest 
districts in France,* and ruin and destruction marked 
the consequences of the vassal's revolt, and the 
vengeance of the sovereign. 

Ihiring four years Pepin pursued the war against 
Aquitaine, displaying many instances of extreme 
clemency and extreme rigour, the causes of which 
dissimilarity of conduct at different times must re** 
main in darkness, as the chronicles of that age do 
not explain the motives, and the historians of after- 
years have only substituted hypotheses for facts. 
The greater part of the revolted ^o^lstry at length 
submitted, aikl Remistan, the uncleijof Waifar, him- 
self joined the party of the king, and bound himself, 
by the most solemn oaths,t to aid the monarch as a 
vassal and a friend. His engagements, thou|^h vol- 
untary, were as frail as those of the rest of his fam- 
ily; and but a short time elapsed before he was 
a^fain in arms against the sovereign who had trusted 
him, pursuing his designs with aSl the acrimonious 
virulence of conscious treachery. 

The territory of Limoges smd Bourges, where 
Pepin had built himself a palace, and established 
his residence, was ravaged by the orders of this 
faithless ally; and, not content with simple ag- 
gression, Remistan had the criminal boldness to 
appear, with hostile purposes, within sight of the 



*EfinlMiTd, 



, Annalas, mib. 761. 
Ftadigtiianl, coDtiiiaat. otp. 198. 
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monarch he had insulted, and the friend he had be^ 
trayed. 

The fate he courted soon overtook him. Not 
long after he had presented himself before Bourges, 
he was taken in an ambush laid by some of the offi- 
cers of the king, and was brought bound into the 
royal presence. 

The character of Pepin might doubtless have de- 
rived a fictitious air of magnanimity in the eyes of 
ailer-ages from a display of clemency on this occa- 
sion ; -but it can hardly be denied, that mercy to Re- 
mistan, after the gross treachery he had committed, 
and the blood he had caused to flow, would have 
been any thing but mercy to the rest of France. 

The justice of his execution,' which has been de- 
nied, depended upon whether he maintained rights 
as an independent monarch, and was a conquered 
king, rather than an arrested subject. The fact, 
however, is clear, that, whatever were his original 
4claim8 to royalty, his ancestors had renounced them 
in a thousand instances; and sQso that, whatever 
force had been used to compel that renunciation on 
their part, he himself had acknowledged voluntarily 
the sovereignty of Pepin, knd had actually served 
him as his hegeman. Unless, therefore, rights are 
to be looked upon as mere matters of caprice, and 
obedience to an estabUshed government is to be 
granted and withdrawn at the pleasure of each in- 
dividual, Remistan was in reahty the treacherous 
and revolted vassal of the French king ; and, while 
his pardon would have been an act of folly, his 
punishment was but a deed of justice.* 

No clemency was shown : Remistan was instantly 
condemned and hung; and the war of Aquitaine 
was soon after terminated for the time by the death 
of Waifarj who appears to have been slain by the 

* MoMitfor GaUlard has given so different an account of the war in 
Aquitaine from that l\irni8hed by contemporary history, that I can hardly 
benere he had read the continuatiun of Fredigarius 
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hands of his attendants, probably instigated by Pepin 
himself. On this point, it is trae, we have no cer- 
tain information, the only passage jn the ancient* 
chronicles which hints at the agency of the French 
monarch in the death of his rebellious vassal, leaving 
the matter still as a doubtful report. Such means 
of destroying an enemy were but too common at 
that period ; and though the frequency of the fact 
can m no degree be brought forward to justify or 
even palliate a great moral offence, it at all events 
gives more probability to the rumour of its having 
been committed. 

Pepin had many motives for seeking to bring the 
war in Aquitaine to as speedy a conclusion as pos- 
sible, among which was the defection of Tassilo 
Duke of Bavaria, who, but a short time before, had 
sworn allegiance to him, and acknowledged himself 
in the most solemn manner a vassal of the crown of 
France.f 

The precise duties which he took upon himself by 
this oath and acknowledgment we do not discover ; 
nor is it easy to distinguish what was the distinction 
at that time between this higher class of vassals, 
and the inferior nobles more immediately within the 
Jurisdiction of the monarch. 

The feudal system, the seeds of which had been 
long sown, was beginning to rise in different direc- 
tions ; but was far from possessmg that great* and 
extraordinary form which it afterward assumed. 

* Chron. Frediyar. eontinimt. cap. cxxxy. 

t Tbe annals of St. Uertinua, whicb^ copy and conflnn tlume of Egin* 
hard, mention this Ihct as follows:—** Ibique Tassilo venit. Dux Bajoa> 
rionun, in vassatieo se commendsoa, per manas. Sacramcfita jaravit 
miilta, e( innamerabilia, reliquUs Sanctorum Martynun manus imiMmms: 
et fidelitatem promisit Regi Pippino, et supradictis filiis ejus, domino 
Carolo et Carlomanno, sieut rassusyrecta mente et firma derotione per 
Jvstitiam domino suo esse deberet * * * Sic et ejus homines roajw es 
uatu, qui erant cum eo, flrmaverunt, sicnt dictum est, in locis stiperius 
nominatis et in aliis multis.**— Ann. Bertinian. ann. 757. 

By this it will be seen, that, not only the yassal himself, but ^hat in 
•n after'age woui4 have been called his tarasours, or sub-vassals, took 
the oaths of aliefiauee, aad did horoafe to Pepin and his sons. 
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Each particular a^ in the world's history brings 
forth me peculiar institution suited to the cnaracter 
of society at the time ; but it does so slowly and by 
degrees, as necessity prompts the desire of altera- 
tion and ejq)erience presents the mode. No sudden 
wad generad changes have ever been attended with 
permanent success ; for although, by reiterated ex- 
periment, and the accumulated experience of many, 
it is impossible to say what degree of perfection 
may be ultimately reached, it would seem that the 
mind of man is incapable of conceiving at once any 
great and universal system. Each, age may im- 
prove upon the last; and each individual epoch 
may produce and perfect the scheme of society 
necessary for itself, — at once the consequence of its 
existence and the type of its character. But still 
the creation of great institutions is like the sculp- 
ture of a statue, and a thousand slight blows from 
Time's chisel are required to change the marble 
roggedness of the mass into the perfect and harmo- 
nious form. 

At the time of which I now speak, the feudal 
83rstem, the chief institution of the middle ages, was 
yet in its first rudeness, and a number of accidental 
circumstances were still required to give it consist- 
ency, solidity, and extent. It is impossible, and 
woidd be of uttle use, to trace all the events which 
contributed to that effect. The revolt and subjec- 
tion of vassals— the power of some monarchs, and 
the weakness of others — the rights of different or- 
ders, mutually wrung from each other — ^and the im- 
perative necessity of some fixed barrier, however 
fnul, between the claims of various classes, — gradu- 
ally produced a state of society fitted to those times, 
and those times alone. 

Among these causes were such insurrections as 
those of Waifar and of Tassilo. But though Pepin 
succeeded in subduing the former, and in annexing 
almost the whole of Aquitaine to the crown, this 
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complete sublection of the dukedom of Bavaria was 
reserved for his successor. 

On his return from his last and most successful 
expedition against Waifar, the monarch of the 
Franks was seized with a low fever at Saintes, 
which preyed severely upon a constitution shaken 
by mighty cares and never-ceasing activity. His- 
first resource under the depression of sickness was 
an humble petition for aid at the shrine of St. Martin 
of Tours, which had been rendered famous as a place 
of marvellous cure, by the folly and ignorance of 
the age, and the impudence and talent of its pre-- 
lates. But the malady of the king was not one of 
those in which mental medicine can prove effica- 
cious; and, however great might be his faith or 
superstition, Pepin returned weaker and nearer to 
death than he went. He then proceeded to Paris ; 
and took up his abode in the monastery of St. Denis, 
where his sickness each day advanced more and 
more rapidly. At length, the period came when the 
approach of death forced itself upon his conviction ; 
and after having, with the consent of the principal 
men of the kingdom,* divided his whole dominions 
between his two sons, Charles (afterward called 
Charlemagne) and Carloman the younger,t he died 
at the age of fifty-three. 

Between Pepm and his father, Charles Martel, 
there existed a strong point of resemblance in their 
excessive promptitude of resolution, and their won- 
derful rapidity of execution, which qualities com- 
bined formed the great secret of their power and 
their success. In other respects they differed from 
each other essentially. Charles Martel, despising 
the superstition of the day, oppressed the church ; 
and, contented with his own povi^i, contemned snd 
circumscribed that of the nobility, Pepin, on the 
eentrary,^ with greater ambition and ^greater pietyy 

♦Predii 



t 



Fredigar. Cbron. continnat. cap. cxxxvi 
Iniuam EfiDhard. Siyt. A. I>. 7«& 
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courted both the clergy and the nobles ; and easily 
did away the phantom king, under the slmdow of 
whose name Charles Martel had been satisfied to 
role severely the other orders of the state. 

Charles Martel left to his sons the regal power. 
Pepin transmitted to his children both the power 
and the name, — which is in all ages a great addi- 
tion. As in war, an earthen momid, which an in- 
fant could crawl over with ease whUe unopposed, 
becomes, when defended, an important post ; so in 
policy a mere title, which, abstractedly considered, 
18 but air, very often becomes, in the Struggle of 
contending parties, a mighty barrier and a strong 
defence. 

In assuming the hereditary title of his Merovin- 
gian {Hredecessors, however, Pepin unfortunately 
adopted also their system of dividing the succes- 
sion — a system which had distracted the dominion 
of their race, and proved the destruction of his 
own.* 

* In the end of the niga of Pepin tbe Brief, tbe period of tke gnait 
inilitanr ueemMy of the natkm iru changed flrom March to IfqK, ia 



OTder that ibrage might be more eaeily prMured Ant tbe bones, m the 
CarloTingime had endeatonred, with moeh eacceoa, to iaeraaae tho 
earalry of tbe Vhmke, which gave them the opportunity of acting vdth 



rapidity. 
I wiah also lo Mtfce hem, tho«gfa MMnewbat out of plaee, a 
oi Fredigarios, which never atmck me forcibly till this book waa jmaaing 
through the preaa, but which tends strongly to prove that the maire or 
tte palace, at a very early period, possesaa d moeh greater power thsK 
has generally been aopposs d, -»-that he was^ in fhct, in the provinces, 
what the pc^MS style him in their variont epistles, Subregulu» ; and 
that the people had a potent voice in his appointment. The passage 
refinrs to the reign of CkNaire, called the Great, at tbe year 025; and itls 
important to observe, that It was written by Fredigarius hiasself,— not by 
his eontinnalors,— that it refiMrred to his own times, and tothat particolar 
distriet of France of which he was a native. It may be rendered as 
fi>Uows :—** This year Qotaire called together at Troves the great me« 
and lendes of Bnrgtmdy. and asked them if they wished to create another 
Buireofthe palace, In piaeeefWanaeharias, who was dead. Bat they 
flsasrally reAised, saying that they would never tUa another maire or 
the palace and beggfa^ saraastly of the king the fttvout of com mu n i ca ti ng 
witirhiiiwalfal«M.» 
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BOOK 11. 

rSOM THE ACCESSION OF CHARLEMAeNB AND HIS BROTHBR, 
TO THE DEATH OF CARLOMAN AND THE REUNION OF THE 
KINGDOM. 

PROM A. D. 768 TO X. D. 771. 

The Aecemion of Charlemagne and his Brother— The Extent of their Do- 
minion—The Territories beyond the Rhine— The Nature of the Pait^ 
tion between the Monarchs—Doabtf\il Sovereignty and Revolt ofAqui- 
taine— Its rajiid Conquest by Charlemagne— Disunion between the 
Brothers— Events in Italy— Negotiations of Bertha— Charlemagne^ 
first Blarriage to the Daughter of the King of I^mbardy— His Divorce 
—His second Marriago— The Enmity of Desiderius— The Death of 
Hunald — Of Carloman — ^The Widow of Carloman flies to Desideriua — 
The N(Mes of Carloman elect Charlemagne— Reunion of the Monarchj. 

The two sons of Pepin, — Charles, known in mod- 
ern history by the name of Charlemagne, by which 
title I shall in future designate him, and Carloman, 
his younger brother, — succeeded at the death of 
their father to one of the most fertile, the most ex- 
tensive, and the most powerful kingdoms which 
Europe has beheld since the fall of the Roman em- 
pire. The Pyrenees, the Alps, the Mediterranean, 
and the ocean were boundaries supplied by nature 
to defend it from aggression and to Umit its extent ; 
and the Rhine seemed intended for the same pur- 
pose by the same beneficent disposer. But rivers, 
however large, are ever very feeble and inefficient 
barriers between nations; and continual struggles 
had taken place upon the German frontier of France, 
from the period of the first establishment of the 
Prankish dominion in ancient Gaul, to the acces- 
sion of the Carlovingian race, the consequences of 
which struggles affected the whole reign of Charle- 
magne. 
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Without attempting to trace the pro^ss of ag- 
gression on either side, and without joining in the 
censure often cast upon the barbarian tribes, for pur- 
suing that system of migration which nature her- 
self dictated, and for giving way to that thirst of 
conquest which was the first motive in their advance 
towards civilization, I must touch briefly on the 
causes which, during so long a period of the middle 
ages, rendered the north-eastern limit of France the 
scene and subject of incessant contention. 

The spirit of predatory migration affected the 
whole people of the north of Europe from the mo- 
ment that the population became so general and so 
dense, in relation to the means of support, as to re- 
quire a relief and force an outlet. The first impulse 
migjht be giv«n by some accidental circumstance, 
unconnected with any regular design of seeking 
more abundant fields, or more extensive hunting 
ffrounds. It might be afforded by the vagabond 
habits of the Scythian herdsmen, who peopled a 
great part of the north, and by their pressure upon 
the more settled nations, whom they either infected 
with their own desire of wandering, or drove forth 
by their superior power. 

However that may be, it is not necessary to ex- 
amine the remote and difficult question of national 
origins,* in order to discover among the various 
tri^s who quitted the north to conquer and plunder 
the more civilized and enfeebled parts of Europe, 
two very distinct modifications in their principles 
of action, which led to great and important results. 
Some of these nations, whether they derived such 
a peculiar character from their native stock, or from 
some fortuitous circumstance, passed rapidly from 
country to country, contenting themselves with 

* Those IbelinEan intereM in «aeh intricate but important discoMioni 
•ra already, in all probabilitv, well acqaainted with the learned and in- 
fenions theory of Sharon Ttimer (Hist, of the Anflo-Saxona, vol. i.), 
and the equally learned, bat more hypothetical woita of the Coont dt 
Boat (H&Moire Anoienne dea Pehplea de J*Eiirope}. 
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pillage, rapine, and destruction ; 8ometime9 return- 
ing to their own country after a successful expedi- 
tion ; sometimes proceeding to ravage some other 
land ; but never dreaming of settling themselves 
anywhere, till centuries of roaming had obliterated 
the first character of their savage state, and gradu- 
ally blended with them different races of a milder 
blood. 

Other tribes affain, whether driven from their na- 
tive habitation by strife with a superior power, or 
actuated by the general spirit of migration, seemed 
still to covet some fixed abode ; 9xA though often 
forced by circumstances to change from place to 
place, showed at each step the same inclination to 
settle, like a swarm of bees, which congregate upon 
a thousand various points before they^nd a spot 
where they can hive at last. 

The first-mentioned class of invaders af^ar to 
have been animated in their expeditions by the 
desire of moveable plunder alone ; the second class 
seemed to have acquired the more refined idea of 
territorial acauisition; though both were at the same 
time inspired by the spirit of conquest, tiie first 
great passion of a savage people. 

Of those who seem more or less to have felt the 
wish for permanent establishment, the Goths, the 
Burgundians, the Lombards, and the Franks were 
the principal. The Fran^ fixed their dominion in 
the last portion of that civilized and fertile territory, 
towards which the stream of barbarian invasion was 
continually tending. The same desires which had 
led them lorth stiu animated the nations they had 
left behind ; and on taking possession of the Roman 
dominions in Gaul, they had to turn upon those who 
followed in the very same path by which they had 
entered, and to defend what they themselves had 
wrung Arom the Romans against the tribes of kin- 
dred* plmiderers which trod upon their steps. 

* Dr. Pwej bu atlabUttiadi, almoM to a eertaintj, that the Franks ami 
Sazona wwra bat branches spirinfinf flrom the ■•me original root. 
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Thus the Gerftian frontier became a scene of in- 
cessant strife ; but the Franks were a young and 
warlike people, mighty in adolescent energies, and 
tremendous m indefatigable activity. Far from con- 
tenting themselves with the barrier of the Rhine, the 
desire of conquest, which had made them masters 
of Gault led them to strive for dominions beyond 
the natural limits of the land they had obtamed ; 
and in their struggles against the nations which fol- 
lowed — with forces concentrated for one great ob- 
ject, and with regidaritjr of government ensuring 
stability of purpose — though sometimes defeatedt 
and often repelled, they restrained the barbarians 
with whom' they had to contend, and retained as 
well as acquired extensive territories on the farther 
bank «f the Rhine. The boundaries of these terri- 
tories were, from the very mangier in which they 
were held, vague, uncertain, and varying from day 
to day, eo that it is now impossible to draw with 
any precision the line of frontier which in this direc- 
tion separated France from the uncultivated tribes 
of the north at the epoch of the death of Pepin, 
and the accession of his sons. 

The provinces beyond the Rhine, however, were 
considerable; and together with the rest of the 
Frankish possessions formed the most extensive, as 
weM as most powerful, of the European monarchies. 
This descended without dispute to Charles and Oar- 
lonitm ; but several circumstances accompanied the 
transmission x)f the supreme power to their hands 
which are worthy of notice. I hav<e before had 
occasion to point out the uncertain character of the 
succession to the crown of France during the domi- 
nation of the furst race ; nor is it very easy to dis- 
cover any universal principle by which this import- 
imt point was regulated. The will of the d3ring 
xponarch* seems to have been of some effect in thj^ 

* Chnm. Frodigar. 
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allotment of his dominions among his children ; hot 
the ffeneral assembly of the nation was always 
called upon to confirm or explain the dispositions of 
the former king.* 

It is difficult also to conceive the permanent unity 
of the people as a nation, while the territory was 
divided between two or more roonarchs; and the 
only means we have of accountinif for the long ex- 
istence of such a state of things, is to look badi to 
the original constitution of the Franks as a, German 
tribe, and to remember that, in that day, naUons, not 
countries, formed the true divisions of mankind. 
This was a natural consequence of the migratory 
habits of the northern hordes, who, having no fix^ 
h^tation during many years, were long before they 
suffered the spirit of national union to deviate in any 
degree into local attachment. 

TTie French, therefore, remained one people, how- 
ever the state might be divided, or the country 
allotted; and the inheritance which Pepin trans- 
mitted to his sons was not a united rule over the 
whole, but the government of a certain portion of 
the nation, and the possession of a certam porti<Hi 
of territory, severally assigned to each, while the 
general coherence of the Franks, as a people, re- 
mained unbroken. 

The exact division of the country which took 
place upon the death of the great overthrower of 
the Merovingian race is involved in much obscurity ; 
for the two best authorities of the time are in direct 
opposition to each other. Eginhard, the Mend and 
servant of Charlemagne, assigns to him that portion 

* Eginhard, in Vir. Car. Magn. The prmerration of the popular 
rights in the anccession of the early kings of France ia strongly evinoed 
In seyeral parts of the Life of Charlemagne by Eginhard. The very 
opening worda of hia book aflbrd one example. And afterward, apaak- 
Ing of Charlea and Carloman, he aaya, «* Franci siciaidem, fhcto soleo- 
Bitar generali eonventa, ambos siU reges eonstituont," dee. 

I ihall mark flrom time to time, aa I proceed, the dilTerent instances in 
which this li^ was rsoognised, even after the acceaston of Charle* 
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of France called Neustria,* with its usual depend- 
encies ; while the cpntinuators of Fredigarius give 
him Austrasia, declaring Neustria to have been the 
portion of Carloman. The latter prince, however, 
according to both accounts, was crowned at Soissons, 
which was son^etimes included in the kingdom of 
Austrasia ; and Charles was, on the same aay,t iur 
aoguratedat Noyou, which always formed apart of 
Neustna.| 

The. question in regard to these two provinces is 
indeed of little moment ; as the difficult is only an 
historical doubt of the present day, concerning a 
point which, notwithstanding the discrepancy of 
contemporary statements, seems to have been per- 
fectly clear in those times, and gave rise to no con- 
sequences of any im^rt. Charlemagne and his 
brother appear to have been perfectly satisfied with 
the division of the northern part of France, and 
each took possession of his own; but the sove- 
reignty of Aquitaine, reunited to the crown by the 
arms of Pepin, proved a cause of doubt and dis- 
agreement between the two princes, which might 
have ended in open warfare, had not the early death 
of the younger intervened. On this subject also the 
Fredigarian Chronicle and the account of £ginhajrd 
are totally at .variance. The first declares that 
Pepin, in dying, divided Aquitaine between his sons ; 
but Eginhard positively states that that province 
was attached to the portion of Charlema^e. In all 

Probability the matter was left in doubt, both by 
'epin and the national assembly; but even a doubt - 
wjiere equal partition was regarded as a right very 

* Thfl extent of tlieee two dividoni of Fra«ee varied In abnoet erery 
diflbrent reifu. Neustria, however, or the weevem part of France, in 

Sneral, comprised the whole country fhmi the mouth of the Scheldt to 
B source of the Mame and the month of the Lrtre. 
t Ml Oct. A.D. 706. Eginhard, In Vit. Car. Magn.; AnnaL Ber- 
tinian. ; Chron. Fredigar. 

t This ihct seems to decide the matter, especially as the continuator 
of Fredigarius himself states that the two kings were each erowmed in 
tlM eapital of his own kingdom. 
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naturally created coolness and jealousy towards his 
brother in the mind of Carloman, and loosened the 
bonds of kindred affection.* 

The quarrels of those persons in high stations 
between whom Heaven, for their mutual defence 
and support, has established the close ties of blood, 
afford to the interested and ambitious so many 
means of gain or aggrandizement, that there would 
be ever foimd many to foment them, even were 
vanity, wesd^ness, and malice not continually ready 
in a court to promote hostility, and render disunion 
irreparat^. -Carloman, apparently a feeble and 
easily-goverped prince, found plenty, both of knaves 
and sycophants. In his palace to prompt his ang^r 
a^nst his brother, and drive him on to acts of un- 
kmdness, if not aggression. Thus their reign be- 
gan in coldness and suspicion ; but peace was stiM 
maintained by the influence of their mother. Bertha ; 
and the insurrection of a part of their dominions 
seemed to funiish a motive for union and for mutual 
fiupport. 

It unfortunately happened, however, that the war, 
to which 'they were thus cadled as atiies by every 
principle of good policy, had for its Mte and its 
motives the very territory of Aquitaine which had 
been the cause of their own dissension. Hunald, the 
father of that turbulent and unfortunate prince from 
whom Pepin had wrested, alter a nine years' contest, 
both his feoff and his life, no sooner behel4 the 
throne of France once more occupied by two young 
and inexperienced monarchs than, encouraged by 
the too evident disunion which existed between them, 
lie issued forth from the cloister to which he had 
devoted himself; called Aquitaine to arms; and, 
working upon the mind of a warlike but inconstant 
people,«a8ily raised an army, anddecladred his sov&> 
Keigaty and mdependence. 

* Egtnkard, in VH. OaroU Magni. 
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Ohailemagite instantly ]wepared to repress his 
rebellious subjects, and called upon Carloman to aid 
him in his design. Carloman promised his support ; 
and even advanced into Poitou* to confer with his 
brother on the conduct of the war ; but their meeting 
terminated in a manner unsatisfactory to either ; and 
Carloman returned to his own dominions, refusing 
to take any share in the expedition.! In regard to 
his reasons for thus withdrawing the assistuice he 
had promised to his brother we have no information ; 
and though it has been supposed that he wished to 
make the partition of Aquitaine the ptice of his 
support, and retired in resentment on refusal, it is 
better not to venture a coojecturo in the utter 
absence of recorded fact 

His defection^ in the hour of need drew forth at 
once the great and overpowering energies of his 
brother's mind. The revolted duke was at the head 
of a large and increasing army, and was carried oa 
by the power of a fresh and hitherto successful 
enthusiasm in a bold, adventurous, and excited 
people. The forces of the young monarch, on the 
contrary, were but scfanty in number ,*^ and, suddenly 
deprived of the aid on which he had confidently 
reued, he was left alone, unknowing alike the extesA 
of his own powers, and of the attachment of his 
people, to lead the Franks to the field for the first 
time, against a warlike race and a desperate enemy. 
He paused not, however, for a moment ; but pnrso^ 
his expedition undaunted ; and combining in his own 

erson all the miUtary talents of his ancestcnrs, with 
1^ qualities entirely his own, he subduct the 
revolted provinces with a celmty of movement, 
and a decision of action, hardly equalled in ancient or 

* ThaCnironiele of 8c.Bertiini% and Che Annate of Efftohnd^Hy tkat 
theprincM met,** in Ie«o qol dieitur DnndiTee," a place at f 
•nknown, but generally aoppoeed to bave beea aitnated in Poitoa. 

t Bfinbardjn VU. Car. lU^ t A. D. 709. 

S AnnalaaTIUanl. 
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in modem times. Notwithstanding the small ami3r* 
which he brought into the field, it would appear 
that the energetic activity of the young monarch 
surprised and terrified his opponent. Hunald fled 
without fightinjf ; and, hard pressed by Charlemagne, 
only escaped into Gascony by his superior know- 
ledge of the country, the complicated mazes of whose 
mountains were unknown to those by whom he was 
pursued. The place of refuge which he chose was 
the court of his nephew, Lupo Duke of Gascony, 
who joined in the revolt of Aquitaine, although ms 
rebellion had never proceeded to actual warfare 
with the young monarchs of France. This asylum 
proved any thing but a secure one. The ties of 
blood, indeed, connected the fugitive chief strongly 
with him whose protection he claimed ; but it must 
be remembered, that Hunald, in the day of his 
power, had, in a fit of ambitious jealousy, deprived 
nis own brother Hatton, the father of Lupo, of his 
siriit. 

In almost all barbarous nations, where law is not 
sufficient for the chastisement of crime and for the 
reparation of wrong, revenge is considered as a 
virtue, and principle gives permanence to what is 
originally but a transitory passion. Lupo at first 
received his uncle with an appearance of lu>spitality ; 
but Charlemagne, advancing to the banks of the 
Dordogne, sent on messengers to summon his vassal 
the Duke of Gasconyf to yield the rebellious sub- 
ject who had taken refuge at his court, and to make 
atonement for his own revolt by instant submission 
and compliance.! Obedience waited the command 
of the king ; and Lupo, notwithstanding the ties of 
kindred and the rights of hospitality, made no 
scruple to delivjBr up the man who had robbed his 
father of his sight ; thus at once avenging the ancient 

* Ann. BertinUra. ann. 769. 

t Efinhard, iu Vit. Caroli Magni, etp.r. 

^J»t4,Annal. aon.769. . ' 
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injury of his house, and securing both pardon and 
favour from the young monarch, to whom he at the 
same time acknowledged his homage and depend- 
ence. 

Clemency was a natural quality in the mind of 
Charlemagne. It seldom if ever deserted him, even 
when age had taken from the first softness of the 
heart ; and, in the whole course of a long life, we 
find few or no instances of cruelty recorded against 
him, while every historian rings with the praises of 
his moderation and gentleness. The single exam- 
ple of great severity which I shall have to notice 
hereafter was the effect of that stern, though 
perhaps necessary, policy from which the mind of 
youth impetuously revolts. But in the present 
instance^ young and happy himself— in the posses- 
sion of those physical powers, and that ease of cor- 
poreal sensations which give natural amenity to the 
disposition, and also blessed with that inexperience 
of abused lenity and of unrequited kindness, which 
leaves the heart free to act — cruelty could scarcely 
form a part in the character of Charlemagne. 

No bloodshed stained his triumph over Hunald, 
gratified the revenge of Lupo, or blackened the 
Gascon's treachery by its consequences; and the 
young monarch spared his rebellious subject, though 
prudence, and even humanity, taught him to gua^ 
against future insurrection. 

While waiting the return of his envoys from the 
court of Lupo, Charlemagne dedicated his time to 
the construction of a fortre$s on the banks of the 
Dordogne,* in order both to employ his own troops, 
and to* overawe the turbulent people Of Aquitaine ; 
and, after Hunaldf had been dehvered bound into his 

* Efinhardt Aniral. ann. 769. 

1 1 hare followed tbe general opinion of modern writers, that tbis 
Hunald was the same who had formerly been Duke of Aquitaine, and 
had abandoned the court fbr the cloister. It is to be remarked, howerer, 
that Deitber Eiiidiard,aorthe Amals of hc^mi, not those of Sc Bar' 
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hands, he contented himself with confimnfi; him to a 
seclusion scarcely more strict than that of the mon- 
astery which he had abandoned for the purposes of 
rebellion. The submission and obedience of Lupo, 
who had been an accessary, if not a participator, 
in the insurrection, was received as sufficient atone- 
ment ; and thus the war, which had. been boldly 
undertaken, and vigorously carried on, was termi- 
nated both with prudence and humanity.* 

This display of energy and power was any thing 
but pleasing to Carloman; and the jealousy which he 
entertained towards his elder brother was greatly 
increased by the triumphant expedition, in which he 
might have gloriously shared, but which he had 
ignominiously abandoned. Men were not wantinjg 
in his court to urge him on to open hostility, and it 
required every effort of calmer and wiser coun- 
sellors to obviate the approach of internal warfare. 
Nor was the disagreement between the two French 
princes nourished in secret or brooded over in 
silence. Their disputes were heard throughout 
Europe, and became matter of rejoicing to the ene- 
mies, and of terror to the allies, of France.f 

tintM,'«tale that be Wiu tbe same penon ; and he i« represented as having 
been delirered op, tmd cum uxort sud, which coald scarcely be applica- 
ble to a monk, and a Tery old one. NoTertheleee, if it was tlie same, mi 
Monsienr Gaillard obserres, there could be no great severity in agttin 
shutting up a man who had done so voluntarily himself, and only broke 
hte vows to excite tumult and rebellion. The only ancient authority 
that I can find which positively slates the Bunald now mentioned to b« 
tbe Ather of Waifhr is a IHb of St. Bertharius in Duchesne. 

* The actkm of Charlemagne, in demanding Hunald at the hands of 
Lupo, has beea scifmatiaed as" a frightful eomplianee with tkeprmd- 
pUsof a Maphiavman policy ^^-^ piece of insane raving, which would 
oare appeared absolutely absurd at tbe first glance, had tbe author roen- 
tiooed the fact of the Gascons having been themselres in revolt. Tte 
act was in truth one of clemency ; for, with any regard to the peace of 
the country, the young conqueror had no other choice but to carry the 
war into ttie territory of the Gascons, and seize upon the distarbsr 



of tranoullliqr by Ibrce, which might, and in ihot must, have eaussd 
mooh hlo eds h s d and rapine : orotherwise to act as he did, and pardoa 
ths lesssr criminal on his yielding the greater, and rstoming to obediaiiee. 
IW itttt ofaU tlM attborttiss imply that the GewMW wwa in nbslliMi. 
t Osda€aK»UniM, BpiM. zlviL 
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A mediatrix, however, still existed of snfSciest 
influence to ayert actual war. Bertha, the moUier 
of Charles and Carloman, was equally beloved and 
honoured by each of her children ; and her good 
offices between them succeeded, though with diffi* 
culty, in maintaining peace, and producing an appa- 
rent reconciliation betw^een the brothers. Havmg 
accomplished so far her excellent intention, she 
turned her whole thoughts towards the restoration 
of that general tranquiUity which had been so long 
a stranger to Europe. Her zeal in the cause of 
peace now led her to form the scheme of an alliance, 
which, however thwarted by the violent passions of 
others, and however unfortunate in its event, was 
wisely and nobly designed by her in whom it origin- 
ated. This was a union with the court of Lombaniy, 
and an extension of the relations between the various 
states of Italy and France. For the purpose of con^ 
ducting the negotiations in person, the queen set out 
for the Roman territory ; but took occasion to pass 
throuffh^avaria,* in order to avert a rupture between 
Tassilo, duke of that country, and his sovereigns, 
the kings of France. Having opened a communica* 
tion between the duke and Charlema^e, which 
afterward produced the effects she desured. Bertha 
proceeded to Italy, on her journey of peace and 
reconciliation. 

In the mean time, several chants deservinc Of 
notice had taken place in the relative position of the 
Lombards and the Romans, since the last expedition 
of Pepin, which rendered the interposition of Bertha 
not umiecessary. The death of Astolphus, against 
whom the arms of the Frankish monarch had been 
turned, had occurred immediately after his sidmiit- 
sion, and a sirviggle ensued for his vacant thrbae* 
Desiderius, who had commanded kn Astolpfans m 
considerable body of troops, and who to some mill- 

Bmtloiaiil, 770. 

K 
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tary talent added great hypocrisy and much barbaiian 
cunninff, instantly determined to seize the crown 
of his dead master, and made every preparation for 
that object. But a strong party was soon formed* 
against him, at the head of which appeared Rachis, 
once king of Lombardy, but who, in former years, 
had abandoned the robe of royalty for the monastic 
gown. Desiderius soon found that his influence 
among the Lombards was quite insigniiicant, 
compared with that which Rachis could oppose to 
him ; and the wily aspirant, rather than yield the 
prize at which he aimed, resolved to strengthen his 
power, by alliance with two persons who had 
proved the most formidable enemies of his nation, 
^namely, the Roman pontiff and the monarch of 
the Franks. 

Pepin, who was then still alive, was entirely 
guided in this instance by the pope ; and Stephen 
the Second willingly promised his aid to the ambi- 
tious soldier, on condition that Desiderius would 
undertake to fulfil to the utmost alf those^ngage- 
ments which Astolphus had left unaccomplished at 
his death. The Lombard, who scrupled to break no 
promises, had little hesitation in pledging himself to 
whatever was demanded as the price of assistance 
and support." He acceded to every particular which 
the pajMd envoys were instructed to require, and 
bound himself by the most solemn vows,t to the 
completion of the treaty of Pavia. Stephen, for- 
rettmg, what experience should have taught him 
long before, — ^that oaths to hold ambition are but as 
the green withes wherewith the Philistines bound the 
limbs of the Hebrew giant,— believed the sincerity 
of the Lombard, arined, threatened, and solicited in 
his favour; and, finally, seated him on the throne 
lor which he struggled.^ ^ 

* Chron. Anon. Salemitin. 

1 9»™?- ^^^ SalernHtn. 4 Code»^C«nUmw, Bptet. viiL 

t aiipbflo, in tbe wanntb of his hetrt tt aU MaS^rio^ 
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The moment his object was attained, the prom- 
ises of Desiderius were forgotten, and their fulftl- 
ment skilfully evaded. Pepin was at this time fully 
occupied with the wars of Aquitaine ; and the Lom- 
bard, seeing that the Roman pontiff was not Ukely 
to receive any speedy assistance, proceeded by de- 
grees from refusing restitution* to renewed aggres- 
sion, and finally struggled, both by art and arms, to 
recover the territory^ which the French monarch 
had formerly wrested from the usurping grasp of his 
predecessor. 

Though the dominion of the Eastern empire had 
been cast off by the people of Italy, no declared and 
precise separation had yet taken place. The two 
countries were disunited in fact; but the Greeks 
held some small territory on the peninsula; the 
words of absolute disjunction had not been spoken ; 
and the emperors still kept up their claim upon Italy, 
and their hope of recovering it. Aware that in ill 
the struggles between the enfeebled power of Con- 
stantinople and the Roman states a thousand oppor^ 
tunitila would be afforded to the Lombards for 
aggrandizement and rapine, Desiderius called the 
Greeks back to the Italian shores, and endeavoured 
to allure them to the attempt, by promising the aid 
of all his forces. In the dangers and difficulties with 
which these intrigues enveloped them, the popes 
had again and again recourse to Pepia ; and Paul I., 
who succeeded to his brother Stephen II., seems to 
imply, by the many expressions of gratitude and 
obligation which fill his letters, that the monarch of 
the Franks, though still prevented by the wars of 
Aquitaine from personally chastising the treachery 
of the Lombard king, had exercised some effectual 
influence, from time to time, in behalf of the Roman 
church. 

To Paul— after the mad attempt to establitli th» 

* CMOS Cproiiow, EpiM XT. xtU ixl* 3Pdi- 
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lay pope Coastantine, who became the Tictini of 
his own ambition, was deposed and blinded — had 
succeeded Stephen III., one of the weakest men 
who ever filled the apostolic chair. His election 
hsd hardly taken place ere he sent messenjrers to 
Pe^, praying for the continuance bf that assistance 
which nad been afforded to his predecessor. But 
Pepin was, by this time, no more ; and Sergins, the 
faithful friend and envoy of the pope, found Charles 
and Carloman sovereigns of France. The ready 
activity of the two. young kings was easily worked 
iipK)n by the eloquence of the papal legate 4 and a 
mission with some troops was despatched by each 
to give protection and assistance to Stephen, then 
the inveterate enemy of Desiderius, and the con* 
tenmer of the whole Lombard race. 

Itherius, charged with this mission to Italy by 
Charlemagne, executed it with care and circum- 

rrtion, and contrived to give much satisfaction to 
pontiff, without embroiling his master in a dis- 
tant contention, at a moment when the monarch was 
engaged in suppressing the revolt of Aqiitaine.* 
He remained no longer in Rome than the duty he 
had to perform required ; but Dodo, the commissioner 
of Carioman, either by desire of the monarch, or for 
his own purposes, protracted his stay in Italy, and 
warmly advocated the cause of the Roman church 
against the King of the Lombards. Combining with 
Sergius, the nomenclator of the holy see, and his 
father Christopher, he attempted to enforce the res- 
titution of the Roman lands and cities, and urged on 
his purpose with imprudent haste, so that all tended 
towards open warfare between the Franks and the 
Lombards. 

It was at this time that Bertha, the mother of the 
French princes, undertook the work of pacification, 
wad conceived, that, by uniting her eldest son Charle* 

* Codas Carotin. Eptac. xUt.; A. D. T^MTI. 
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magne to the daughter of DesideiitiB, the King of 
Lombardy might be induced to restore the contested 
territory to Rome, and that tranquillity might be re- 
cidled to Europe. Her journey into Italy, and it« 
object, soon reached the ears of Stephen; and all 
the influence of the Roman church was exerted to 
prevent an alliance between the hereditary friend 
and protector of the popes and a daughter of the 
inimical Lombards.*^ 

A letter of the weak pontiff upon this subject still 
remains,- showing a lamentable want of dignity and 
temper, with common decency lost in yehemence 
of expostulation. Innumerable base and degrading 
epithets are applied to the Lombard race ; and few 
languages could have supplied the prelate with more 
vulgar and dirty abuse than he has found in the ele- 
gant tongue of the Romans. Every obstacle, also,f 
that the most politic ingenuity could devise was 
thrown in the way of the proposed marriage ; but 
the motive for abstaining, which surely should have 
been the most conclusive in the eyes of the young 
monarch, had it really existed, was his own Union 
with another woman. 

That Charlemagne had already had a sen, eaUed 
Pepin, by a person named HimUtruda, is known; 
but that the character of the connexion between 

* 0>dex CaroUn. Epitit. xIt. ^ 

t Monsieur Gaiilard has confoandea the whole of tUa put of 4lit his- 
tory of Charlemagne, by not examining auflkiently the very woriu he 
cites. He places the proposal of the alliance between CharleoMfae and 
Desideria after the temporary friendship which tooli place between Ste- 
phen and the Lombard king, and after the death of Sergiua, who was 
strangled in prison by the order of the pope ; and b^ this gross error bs 
transposes cause and effect through a long series of false dedoctioos. 
Now, the contrary fact is self-evident, as Stephen in his prohibitory letter 
to Charles and Carloman on the subject of the proposed marriage men- 
tions Sergius as Sergium Jideluuimum nostrum nomencUUorem, and 
consequently fixes the dale of the transaction, beyond doubt, as preTioos 
to his friendship with DesideKus, and his hatred of Sergius. The Chron- 
icle of Moissiac also places the date of Bertha's Journey to Lombardy, 
and her return with Desideria, in the year 770. See Anastas. Bibliothscar 
in Vit. Step. HI. ; Codex Carolin. Epist. xIt. ', MsissiaMOS. Chroo. Ik 
Boaaaet,vol.T.A fia 
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him and the mother of his son was but temporary 
is evident. It is certain that the nation of th4 
Franks did not consider it as a legitimate marriage 
nor, eyen if they had) would it have proved an in* 
superable obstacle, for the bonds of that engage- 
ment, on which so much of the safety and welfare 
of society depends, were of no very strong ahd 
tenacious quahty in the bturbarous age to which our 
eyes are now turned. Divorces* were easily and 
frequently obtained; and there were even cases 
where no formal interposition of the law was neces- 
sary to legalize a second marriage, whfle the hus- 
band or wife of the iirst was still living.f llie pope, 
however, selfishly fearful of the new alliance, in- 
sisted strongly upon the indissolubility of the exist- 
ing union, whatever it was. He not only remon- 
strated, . but threatened, and even proceeded to 
anathematize all who should neglect his warning. 

Notwithstanding his menaces and his wrath, the 
marriage took phu;e, and, before long, a change in 
his own feelings induced Stephen himself to look 
upon.it with a more lenient eye. Neither excom- 
munications nor interdicts were then such formidable 
engines as they afterward became; and, ignorant 
of the powers of the thunder they possessed, the 
popes, in the infancy of their dominion, contented 
themselves with launching the bolts at molehills, 
» 

* P^re Simiond, ConcHes de Gaulct, torn. 1. 

t Si quia necessitate ineTitabili cogente in aliam ducatnm tcq proriii- 
eiam ftegerit, * * * * M abstlnere non potest, aliam uxorem, cum poBni- 
tentia, potest accipere.—Concil. Vermer. Can, 9. It appears certain, 
bowever, that Cbarlemagiie was not really married to the woman men- 
tfoned, altbcmgh the pope chooses to believe that sttch was the case. 
Efinhard boldly calls her concubine ; and the papal epistle, we moat 
temember, was addressed to Carloman (whose marriage was nndoubted), 
as well as to Cbaries. The supposition of his marriage to this womau 
Bimiltmda rests solely on the authority of the pope's letter, and on on* 
Mpression of Paul Wamn'ied.(a) Every collateral circumstance tends to 
dlqirove it, as well as the direct testimony of Eginhard, but none more 
■tMiifly than the Ihct of her son having never b^ reeofnised as legiti- 

(•) Ua Eptaropi* HMmObm. 
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with which they miterward learned to rend the 
mountains. Though a weak man, Stephen III. was 
too wise to assail his benefactors; and the storm 
of malediction with which he had threatened the 
jnroposed espousals hung suspended on his Ups the 
moment they were completed. At the same time, 
Desiderius made some concessions to the Roman 
see, and succeeded in once more persuading the 
pontiff that he was willing to become his aUy, and re- 
store to Rome all that his predecessors had snatched 
from her sway. Nor did his dissimulation stop there ; 
but, as Sergius and Christopher had been the con- 
stant and tsdented opponents of the Lombard power, 
and had not only counselled the pope in his resist* 
ance, but had counselled him well, he contrived, by 
the artful agency of Paul Affiarta, who possessed 
the spirit, ami acted the part of tribune of the peo- 
ple,* to blacken the character of those two faithful 
servants in the eyes of the feeble prelate. Stephen 
was easily deceived : the unhappy Sergius became 
the.object of his dread and apprehension ; the Lom- 
bard king was called to Rome by the blinded pontiff 
to defei^ him against his best friends ; and, in a 
weak and ill-concerted effort made by Sergius, Chris- 
topher, and Dodo to take possession of the Lateran, 
aiui exclude the foreign monarch from the city, the 
peofde abandoned thdm at the command of the pope- 
and those three leaders fell into the hands of their 
enemies. 

The two Romans were given up to the wrath of 
Desiderius and Affiarta; and though the sanguinary 
history of the Roman prisons is over obscure, it is 
believed that Christopher, after having submitted to 
the horrible operation which doomed him to endless 
darkness, died of the consequences; and that Ser- 
nos, his son, was strangled in his dungeon. Dodo» 
the Frank, was only allowed to escape out of respect 

* AnKniui, An Vit. Stgplu m. 
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or fear for Carloman his m^ter, whom it was wise 
to conciliate, and dangerous to outrage. With that 
prince Desiderios, it is evident from many circum- 
stances, kept up a constant and intimate correspond- 
ence towards the close of the year 770 ; and, as one 
of the learned Benedictines* has observed, we have 
reason to regard it as more than probable, that the 
coldness of Carloman towards his brother Charle- 
magne is to be greatly attributed to the machinations 
of Uie Lombard. Though it is unwise in general to 
imagine, in a remote age, those extended views of 
policy which seem the produce of a more enUghtened 
state of society, yet the profound art of Desiderius 
is established beyond a doubt by all his actions ; and 
the project of weakening a mighty and dangerous 
power, by fomenting disputes between the two mon- 
archs who swayed it, was certainly within the scope 
of even barbarian cunning. 

His efforts to create divisions and increase dis- 
sensions were greatly weakened by the influence 
of Bertha over both her sons, — an influence which 
she ever employed to promote union ; and the mag- 
nanimous character of Charlemagne himself was a 
still greater obstacle in the way of such attempts. 
Neither coldness,! suspicion, nor even anger on the 
part of his brother could provoke him to one hasty 
word, or one rash act ; and it would appear that this 
moderation was not wholly without effect, even on 
Carloman himself, who, after many long and, on his 
part, violent discussions, was at length reconciled 
to the kindred monarch in so pubUc a manner, that 
congratulations on their restored affection forms 
the subject of one of the papal letters.^ 

After the death of Sergius and Christopher, the 
confidence placed by the pope in the king of the 
Lombards was strong, in proportion to the weak« 

* D. Boaquet. 

t Efinhard, in Vit. Car. Magn. 

i Muntori, Scilpc. Iter. Ual. TOL UL pvt U. p. 184. 
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ttesB of his own understanding^. AU his opinions of 
Desiderius and his nation were changed ; and, with- 
oat remembering that he had very lately indulged in 
tiie most violent and unchristian abuse of both the 
•overeign and people of Lombardy, he now poured 
forth, with the same facility, a torrent of ill-judged 
and unseemly praise.* 

This change of sentiment may have tended greatly 
to allay his wrath at the marriage of Charlemagne 
with the daughter of Desiderius. But, at all events, 
the humane policy of Bertha seemed, for some time, 
quite successful. She visited the court of Deside- 
rius, paid her vows at the shrines of the most es* 
teemed saints in Italy, brought back her proposed 
daughter-in-lawt to France, witnessed tesr union 
with Charlemagne,^ and saw the papal opposition 
cease. Italy vras tranquillized ; the Roman pontiff 
was reconciled to his dangerous neighbour ; and in 
Bavaria the queen^s intercession had been any thing 
but in vain. Charlemagne had readily consented to 
p«ace, on the first overture of Tassilo, and despatched 
Sturmius, abbot of St. Fulda, to negotiate with his 
disaffected vassaL^ Terms were easily concluded 
with a clement king; and the aspect of all things 
promised tranquillity to the world. 

* In one eptstle the Lombards are called leprosi and faUntissitnL, 
UMtar alUanoe la polliition, and tbe nnion of darkneas wHh ligbt (Cedex 
Carolin.epiat.jaT.): and in tbe rery next tetter, fieaidert^a iaatylcd 
excelUtUunmusJlltus noster; and all 4pt8 of pralsea are ahewered 
upon hia bead. It baa been auppoaed, however, with some ahow of res- 
Mo, that wben the pope wrete the latter of thane epMea, he waa in the 
hands of Dedderioa, and acting under compulsion. 

t She la called by varioua names in history, Desideria, Desiderata, 
Benninianl, and Bertha. In wpxA to thia marriage, It ia riao to be ra- 
inarked, that, from tbe Codex Carolinua, aame idea aeems to bare beea 
etitertained of a doable allianoe, and that it was prraoaed to give Oisila, 
tlia aiater af Charlemagne, to Adalgiatis, the sou or Desiderius. How- 
arer, Aram the whole tenor of the fbrty-flfth epietle, it is evident that 
the pope waa ill informed in regard to the Tiewa of the Carlovingianf, 
od tberefbra might hate been mistaken on thia wAni. Exinh&rd po^ 
ttrely aiaiea, that from her eariieat years, Oiaila waa devoted to tbfe 
doialer ; and the Ihet ia certain that in the cloiater ahe lived and died. 

1 Annalea Petaviani, ami. 770. ; Ohren.Moiaaifte. 

\ VU. B. BtBTBli.; Abb. FvMaas. 
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Sooh auguries, however, soon proved false. But, 
though the germs of future warfare lay hid in all 
the circumstances of the peace — though the ambi- 
tion of Desiderius looked upon it merely as a tem- 
porary means — and the turbulence of Tassiio only 
regarded it as a short repose, — ^yet the first blow 
given to its stability was by Charlemagne himself; 
and a personal repugnance to the alliance he had 
formed produced the same evil consequences as 
ambition, revenge, or any of those passions which 
we are accustomed to regard as the grander impel- 
lents x>f human nature. Some strong disgust seized 
on the monarch of the Franks towaiSs his Lombard 
wife ; and he determined on seeking, through the 
lax laws of divorce which then existed, the only 
means of deliverance in his power. His purpose* 
was not effected without considerable opposition 
from his nobles, his relations, and his mother Bertha. 
The latter, who had cemented the wiion of her son 
with the Lombard princess, could not, of course, 
behold its speedy dissolution without great pain; 
nor could she contemplate the consequences with- 
out apprehension. She argued — she remonstrated ; 
she threatened to withdraw from the young monarch 
her society, which she knew he loved, and her coun- 
sels, which she knew he esteemed ; and his immove- 
able resolution produced the only serious disagree- 
ment which ever troubled the intercourse of Bertha 
and her son. * 

Charlemagne persisted in his determination, and 
pursued his object without pause. The cause of di- 
vorce on which he insisted, — ^incurable sterility, from 
natural defect,1— has been more than once admitted 
as valid, in the case of monarchs ; and the king 
found no difficulty in inducing his bishops to dis* 
solve the marriage. Desideria was repudiated ; and 
rharlemagne, whose temperament and desire of 

* Egipbard in Vit. Car. Magn. 

t Noiiftclitu B ingaH aM , )ik. U. cap, 4Q, 
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offbpting did not permit of his remaining^ unmarmd, 
immediately raised to his bed Hildeffarde,* the 
daughter of a noble family in Suabia, who prored a 
more happy and more prolific wife. 

It was not to be expected that Desiderius should 
forget the insult offered to his race ; and the means 
which had been employed to ^mite the Lombards to 
the Franks by the bonds of peace thus became the 
cause of new disunion, and added personal hatred 
to political opposition. The enmity of the Lombard 
king towards Charlemagne was at oncef taken for 
granted throughout Europe, and was acted upon by 
all who were themselves inimical to the monarch of 
the Franks ; so that the court of Pavia became a 
general refuge for the fugitives from Gaul. Hunald 
Duke of Aquitaine appears to have been the first 
who made it his asylum. How he effected his es* 
cape from the confinement to which Charlemagne 
had subjected him is not now to be discovered ; but, 
after a very short imprisomn^nt, we find him seek- 
ing protection at Rome. Whether the pope,! Ste- 
phen III., by this time cured of his mistaken friend- 
ship for the Lombards, and fearful of offending his 
best supporter, Charlemagne, refused to receive 
Hunald m his flight, — or whether he himself, doubt- 
ing the inviolability of a sanctuary Mrhose chief 
guardian was his successful enemy, abandoned it 
voluntarily, does not appear ; but it would seem that 
his stay in Rome was very bricT. In all probability, 
as soon as he heard that the daughter of Desiderius 
had been put away by Charlemagne, calculating on 
human nature, he sought reAige at the Lombard 
court. No evil, however, thence accrued to the 
French monarch. The long, unhapi>y, and turbulent 
existence of Hunald was now drawing near a terri- 
ble close ; and, having either embraced some heresy 

* Eglnhard, in Vit. Caroli Ifagni. 

t Mon. SancaUeiw, Ub. ii. cap. 30. _ 

I A in<trii »i ; Cteon. 8it»bert, Hon. Own W aw m tto, A. P. TIV 
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obnoxioiis to the Lombards, or abandoned Chris* 
ttanity altogether,* he was stoned to death within a 
diort period after his arrival at Pavia. 

Another fugitive soon appeared at the court of 
Dcsiderius, with claims and rights which gave that 
monarch new hope of dividing and neutralizing the 
power of the Frsuiks, and of avenging the insult he 
had received in the person of his daughter. 

Late in the year 771, Carloman, the sharer of the 
French monarchy, expired ; and, though no mention 
is made by any of the annaUsts of the precise cause 
of his death, except that it proceeded from some 
disease in the ordinary course of nature ^f there is 
reason to beheve that his decease was sudden, as 
we find no attempt, on his part, to secure the sue* 
cession of his territory to his chikken, nor any dis- 
positions in regard to its partition between them. 

Scarcely haS the funeral ceremony been per- 
formed, and the body of Carloman laid in the earth 
at the church of St. Remigius^ of Rheims,^ when 
the evident disaffection of her husband's vassals and 
the fear of a brother towards whom that husband 
had ever shown both jealousy an<^suspicion, induced 
Giberga, the widow of the dead kmg, to fly to Italy. 
This step Eginhard pronounces to have been unne- 
cessary in itself; but it was certainly in no degree 
surprising, at a time when tiie. immediate succession 
to the throne depended upon the choice of the peo- 
ple ; and when Uie death of a competitor was often 
considered necessary to the security of a successful 
candidate. Her flight, therefore, was not extraor- 

* Tbt word vaU by Hftbert ia " apoUistamty^ without any exptans- 
toiy iMner. 

t Eginhard io Tit. Car. Magn. cap Mi. 

} The Chronicle of St. Denis saya that CarlomaB wm buried at St. 
uenia; bat the Annals of Metx, St. Falda, and of Herman, all aasign 
Bheims as his burial-place,— a point only important inasmnch as it 
■fibcts the question of whether AustrasU or Neuatria was the portioa 
of Carloman. 

$ Annales Mettens. 771. 
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^iMdry; but wlMn, instMid of . trostiiig to the pioteo- 
tkm of the church, she chose, as the place of her 
refagtj the court of her brother-m-Uw's profound 
enemy, Desiderius, and solicited him to estaMish 
her children on the throne of theirv father, without 
ihe consent and contrary to the customs of the na- 
tion, s^ seems to have acted with hasty passioii 
rather than with prudent care. She choee to trust 
to tiie arms of strangers, which could never prevail 
where national affection was wanting. Very few of 
her husband's nobles accompanied her into exile; 
and the rest, forming the great body of the nation, 
unanimously declared Charlemagne their king.* 

Were it necessary here to reiterate all that has 
been before said concerning the uncertain nature of 
the regal succession in France, it might be clearly 
shown that, in all instances, hereditary right was 
inly acknowledged by the people in a limited sense,! 
requiring to be accompanied by the specific consent 
of the nation *4 nor can it be doubted, *that no re- 
partition of the kingdom was held valid without the 
confirmation of the general assembly of the Franks. 
TbxB popular power had been preserved by frequent 
exercise under the whole of the Merovingian race, 
and had been confirmed most stnkin^y by the de- 
position of Chilperic and the elevation of Pepin. 
The right, therefore, of the noUes of Carloman*s 
dominions to choose his brother for his successor 
was imdeniable ; and many circumstances iiMiuced 
^kaa te do so witiioot hesitation. 

A ra«i of two years over a considerable portion 
of the French people had already sufficiently di»» 
plajred the character of the young monarch to show 

« 

» gjtehtra, to VIL Ow.Mipi. ; liilw Kgtohart. ; Anml. Mttlw. 

t BgHteri nalM «m of th* mnark^M* wor4a» *'Otm Marovte* 

Mran, d» qua, Tnad ngts iibi cmro soUtl ortm."— fifiobard, io Vit, 

X Cliroa. FreAfar. cap. eoxTi.: Kgiiikard Ann. aim. TWl; BflA- 
hud, la Vit. Car. Safo. cap. i. and UL 
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that he possessed aU those talents requisite to lead 
a barbarous nation in difficult and momentous times. 
The nobler, the finer, the grander qualities of his 
mind and his heart, it is probable, the rough chiefs 
of his warlike people neither saw nor estimated ; 
but it was the peculiar attribute of that great prince 
to add to feelings and powers which would have 
ornamented the brightest times, those animal abili- 
ties and ruder perfections calculated to dazzle, cap* 
tivate, and control the age in which he lived. His 
courage, his skill, and his activity, as a commander, 
were well known throu^rhout the land; and, after 
the death of his father, his liberaUty and protection 
had been extended to all the faithful friends and 
adherentrt)^ the great king to whom he succeeded.* 
He was thus esteemed,- admired, and loved by the 
clergy, the soldiers, and the people; and it is any 
thing but wonderful that such a leader should have 
been the universal choice of the Franks, in prefer- 
ence to an infant monarch and a female regent. 

In accepting a crown which the nation had every 
right to bestow, Charlemagne was justified. ' He 
committed no crime — he violated no law — ^he was 
no usurper. But whether it would not have been 
nobler to have preserved the throne of their father 
for his brother's children is a question not so easy 
of solution. The appearance of such an action 
would pertainly have been more magnanimous, 
whether the reaUty were so or not ; and where a 
doubtful procedure redounds to the advsaitage of the 
person who adopts it, the world is ever ready, and 
often just, in attributing it to a selfish cause. 

Nevertheless, a number of truly patriotic motives, 
to a mind so extensive in its views as that of Charle- 
magne, might act in opposition to kindred affeetion 
and native generosity. The good of the people that 
he was cafied to govern certainly required some 

* Vit. StormU, Abb. Foldeoslt. 
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other rale than that of women and children. Too 
many instances were before his eyes of the fatd 
effects springing from such an administration, for a 
doubt upon mat point to enter his imagination ; and^ 
on the other hand, even if the nation would hare 
consented to his governing in the name of his 
he]^ew till the child grew up into the man, it is evi* 
dent that his sister-in-law, Giberga, anxious for the 
supreme power herself, would never have 3rielded 
her assent. At the same time, it must be remem- 
bered that the very proposal would have been an 
attack upon the rights of the French people to a voice 
in the succession of their monarchs, which Charle- 
magne was then in no condition either to make or 
to support. 

Other motives undoubtedly concurred to deter- 
mine the young king in his acceptance of the crown. 
If we may judge from the immensity which he after- 
ward acoompUshed, and from the steadiness and 
unity of design with which he pursued the general 
civiUzatton of Europe, we shall find cause to believe 
that great scheme to have been the offspring of his 
mind at a very early period, and to suppose that all 
the power he acquired was regarded by him only as 
the means of accomplishing a vaster purpose. To 
reason thus of any vulgar conqueror would be idle, 
but the life of Charlemagne, taken as a whole, justi- 
fies the argutpent; and if such were his general 
▼iews, he could not doubt that, in his hands, the 
union of the whole French empire wouM be more 
beneficial to itself in every part, to Europe, and to 
the world, than any portion of th^t power could be, 
intrusted to a woman and a child. Let it be granted 
that, even under this view, Charlemagne was ambi- 
tious ; and, had he violated any right— had he usurped 
the power which he accepted — the end could not 
have justified the means, and his ambition would 
have been criminal. But the Franks had a just title 
to offer him the crown; he had an equal title to 
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aooept it ; and if he did so for the benefit of his < 
try, or for the benefit of mankind, his design was 
great, and his ambition was n(^e and glorious. 

Whatever were his motives, Chailemagne received 
without hesitation the homage of those subjects 
who, since the death of his father, had been i&ced 
under the dominion of Carioman ; and the whole <^ 
France was again united beneath one sceptre. 

The empire which was thus given at once to his 
command was, beyond doidit, the most powerful in 
Europe, in every point of view. Italy was divided 
and exhausted ; Greece was weak and debased; the 
north was portioned among various tribes, and, 
under the government of each and aU, was still bar- 
barons and distracted. England, separated into 
many kingdoms, was inefficient as a whole '^ and 
Spain was still agitated and employed by the bloody 
struggles of her different conquerors. But France, 
blessed with a hardy and a vigorous race, un'ener- 
Vated by luxury and unweakened by divisions, comr 
prised the whole extent of country from the Medi- 
terranean to the ocean, from the Pyrenees to the 
Alps. A regularly organized state of society ex- 
isted, though that state was far from perfect. Her 
laws, though scanty, were well known, were mild, 
and were more generally enforced than those of any 
other country. Her population was numerous, and 
her produce sufficient for her population. Her re- 
sources of all kinds were immense, and those re^- 
sources were now intrusted to one who with exten«- 
sive and extraordinary powers combined lov6 for his 
country and feeling for mankind. 
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BOOK III. 

ntOM THE DIATB OF CARLOMAK TO TBI CAPTI7U 
OP PATIA. 

moK A. ». 771 TO A. ». 774. 

Some Aecminc of the Saxon*— Their eontiniial Af gr ee ri oiw en the Freneh 
Frontier— Chartemafae invadee Saxony— Deetmction of the Idol 
Inaineula— Submisaion of the Saxona— Circumstances of Italy — 
Intriiruea of Deaiderina — Adrian elecrvd Pope— Hia firm Resiatanee of 
the Uanbarda- Demanda Aid from France— Charlemagne eadeaTMim 
to negotiate with Deaiderina— Marcbea to the DeliTerance of Adrian— 
Passea the Alps— Siege of PaTia— Capture of Veroim— Hia RecepUm 
in Rome— Fate orPavia— Fate orDeaiderioa. 

. The mtrigues of Desiderius were strengthened 
and directed by the presence of the widow and 
children of Carloman; but whether Charlema^e, 
strong in the love and support of his people, depised 
the weak machinations of his enemies in Italy, or 
whether a more pressing danger in the north called 
fbtst for his attention, certain it is that the imme- 
diate effort of his arms, after reuniting the two great 
parts of the French monarchy, was turned against 
those barbarian tribes who still ravaged the Grerman 
frontier of France. With a pertinacity, which 
nothing cou^d overcome, and with a ruthless disre- 
gard of oaths, engagements, and ties which no chas- 
tisement could correct, they, year after year, pil- 
laged and desolated the transrhenane dominions of 
the Franks, slaughtered the inhabitants, and carried 
off the wealth of the country.* 

* Some of the French writera, I know not why, fhr they are nnanp. 
ported by even a ahadow of hiatorical anthority, hate chosen to repre* 
fwnt these waca as a atmggle for independence on the part of the Germaa 
tribes. (See GaHlard, p. 849, MO, &c.) It only requires to be remarked, 
tlMt Uie Qennan iribas pacs always the tggreNora} thai nam « uiaaa 
L9 
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The chief of these nations was that people, or 
confederation of tribes, called the Saxons, of whom 
the Prisons were either a mere;branch, or else per- 
petual allies. With the origin of the Saxons I am 
not called upon to meddle. Suffice it, that the first 
mention of such a people in hisiory is to be found in 
Ptolemy,* who flourished in the second century of 
-the Christian era. They were then an insignificant 
tribe, inhabiting, with several others, the small penin- 
sula of Jutland, and possessing three islands at the 
mouth of the Elbe. Their territories, however, 
were soon augmented, partly by aggression on the 
neighbouring states, and partly by coalition with 
other nations, who^ feeling that, aa numbers formed 
the truest strength, union was ^e surest policy,t 
combined with the Saxons to participate in the plun- 
der which that race continually acquired, and gradu- 
ally lost their distinctive appellations in the general 
name of the people with whom they associated them- 
selves. 

^ In the time of Charlemagne, the possessions of 
this great league were very extensive, stretching, 
at one point, from the banks of the Rhine nearly to 
the Oder, and, on the other hand, from the North 
Sea to the confines of Hesse and Thuringia. War- 
like in their habits, vijgforous in bodv,t active and 
impatient in mind, their geographical situation op- 
erating together with their state of barbarism, ren- 
dered them pirates, extending the predatory excur* 

wart in Gemmnf were undertaken but for the purpoae of puniahing 
■ome great predatory inroad into ttie terrttoriea of France, or of aeearing 
tlie flrontier againat a flteah attaclc ; and that none of the GeriMHi aalkMM 
ttibvtary to France joined the Saxooa in their warai 

* Dnboa, Hiatoire Critique. I have aeldom been tempted to eite either 
Dubea or De Buat Both were bigpted theoriata ; and, nocwiihatandinff 
their learning and research, it ia aloioat aa tronbleaooae to aift the 1U»- 
toricai trutha they hare collected (tarn the looae hypotheaea in whieh 
they hare invotved them, aa to aeek them out in tbe original authoritlas. 
Nerenheleaa, the account of the Saxona by Duboa ia auflldantly cor* 
net, and aoita my purpoae ftom ita brevity. 

i Sharon Tamer, Biat. of the Anglo-Saxona, vaL t p. 140. 
Doboi, Biat Grit. ToL i. p. 10ft. 
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riooB ciHnmon to all the northern tribes to the tea 
as well as to the land. 

A thousand circumstances had combined, in tibe 
course of several hundred years, to lead the Saxons 
to carry on their warfare upon the ¥raTes. The 
fleets wMch the Romans had built before their eyes, 
as weU as the maritime alliance which two Roman 
rebels, Carausius and Magnentius, had entered into 
with Germany, for the purpose of obtaining support 
in their usurpation of the purple, taught the baxba* 
rian confederates both naval architecture and naval 
skUl. Thus, while the art was gradually forgotten 
by the declining Romans, the Saxons went on in 
progressive improvement, and at length became, 
jnoperly speaking, the only maritime people at that 
time in Europe.* 

In an age and among a people where plunder and 
conquest were the only sut^titutes known for general 
commerce, the Saxons felt the ^eat advantage of 
possessing all the insulated positions which could 
-afford shelter to tkeir frail and ill-constructed ves* 
' :iiels.f They held, from an early period, greater part 
of the islands scattered round the mouths of the 
Oerman rivers ; and soon be^nning to extend their 
4omimon, they captured, at different times, all those 
on the coast of France and in the British sea. Not 
contented, however, with this peculiar and more 
appropriate mode of warfare, the Saxons who re- 
mained on land, while their fellow-countrymen were 
«weepinff the ocean, constantly turned their arms 
against the adjacent continental countries, especially 
after the conquest of Britain had, in a manner, sepa- 
rated their people, and satisfied to the utmost their 
maritime cupidity in that direction. 

Surpassing all nations,^ except the early Huns, in 

* Sbaron Turner, Anglo-Saxons, toI. i. p. 145-6. 

t The pert below the w«ier was Ibrmed of lifht wood-woit ; Ihat 
4dwve of wkker, semeliines oorered with hides.— See Ihtes, Histo&re 
Oftiqae. 

t #M Btie; MmImi^ BplMist ; «oA tbs« 
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fierceness, idolaters of the most Uobdy rites, insa* 
tiable of plunder, and persevering in the purpose of 
rapine to a degree which no other nation ever knew, 
they were the pest and scourge of the north. Hap- 
pily for Europe, their government consisted of a 
multitude of chiefs,* and their society of a multitude 
of independent tribes, linked together by some bond 
that we do not at present know, but which was not 
strong enough to produce unity and continuity of 
design. Thus they had proceeded from age to age, 
accomplishing great things by desultory and indi- 
vidual efforts ; but up to the time of Charlemagne, 
no vast and comprehensive mind, like that of Attila, 
had arisen among them, to pombine all the tribes 
under the sway of one monarch, and to direct all 
their energies to one great object. 

It was for neighbouring kings, however, to remem- 
ber that such a chief mightevery day appear ; and, 
once more leading on the barbarians olT the north, 
might extinguish in blood the little light that still 
remained in Europe, if some means were not taken 
either to break ^heir power, or to mitigate their 
feirocity. 

Such was the state of the Saxons at the reunion 
of the French monarchy under Charlemagne ;t and 

* I may be permitted to refer once more to Mr. eiMuron Tamer's T«lm- 
ble work :— *' The moet ancient account of the Saxon government exists 
in this short but expressive pasitage of Bede,— *The ancient Saxons 
* have no king ; but many chiefe sit over the people, who, when war 
presses, draw lots equally ; and whomsoever the chance poinu out, tlunr 
•11 follow as leader, and obey during the war. The war concluded, aU 
the chieft become again of equal power.' That the rontinental Saxons. 
In the eighth and preceding centuries, were under- an arlstoemcy or 
ehieftains, and had ho kings but in war ; and that the kings who were 
then chosen laid aside their power when peace was re-established, is 
attested by other ancient aathori)ies.**->-8ee Sharon Turner's Anglo- 
Saxons, vol. i. p^ 210. The inconveniences of this system are suffi- 
ciently obvious. They could attack, but they could not defend ; they 
could execuie an enterprise concerted by themselves, but Uiey wers 
never prepared to resist mvasion from without. 

1 1 have subjirined, in the notes, the simple and energetic words of 
£ginhard, who, without striving to justify a warfare which he never 
dratmediwwildbsiligmaiiiadi^UwiUitara} eftodouroraasrsivH^as 
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it would seem, that the first step he proposed to him- 
self, as an opening to all his great designs, was com- 
eetely to subdue a people which every day ravaged 
s frontier provinces, and continually threatened 
the very existence of the nations around. 

Against them, consequently, were turned the first 
efforts of his arms, as soon as he became the sole 
sovereign of France ; but to overthrow and to subju- 

r\ was not alone his object. Doubtless, to defend 
own infringed territorv, and to punish the ag- 
gressors, formed a part of his desi^ ; but beyond 
that, he aimed at civilizing a people whose barbar- 
ism had been for centuries the curse of the neigh- 
bouring countries, and, at the same time, commu- 
nicati^ to the cruel savages, who shed the blood 
of their enemies less in the battle than in the sacri- 
fice, the bland and mitigating spirit of the Christian 
retigion.* 

"Aiat in the pursuit of this object he should have 
ever committed, either on a principle of policy, or of 
fanaticism, or of necessity, a great and startling act 
of severity, is to be much lamented. But no infer- 
ence can be drawn from a single fact in opposition 
to the whole tenor of a man's conduct ; and Charie- 
ma^e .proved . incontestably, by every campaign 
aj^amst the Saxons, that his design was as much to 
civilize as to subdue. These wars have been made 
the subject of bitter accusation against him, and it 
has been said, that his true policy should have been 
to defend his frontier by a strong line of fortresses ;t 
but we have only to turn our eyes for one moment 



iMalljr, aiMljMmafieiitly.mbdaing tba Saxms. Sao Note II. 
^ PwxM, Hist. Crit. Sharon Turner, Angto-Saxons. 
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to the invasion of the Eastern empire by the Hims, 
in order to find an example of the utter inefficacy 
of fortresses in staying the progress of barbarism 
armies. The hundred castles of the Illyrian border 
impeded not one hour the march of Attila ; nor did 
the greater cities, though fortified by all* that the 
united experience of Greece and Rome could sug* 
gest to strengthen them, offer any more efifectual 
obstacle to the barbarian.! The. fate of the East 
was tried and decided in the field ; and thus, with 
France, no fortresses could have defended her fron- 
tier from an enemy whose inroad was ever as rapid 
and as destructive as the lightning. The Saxons 
were not less fierce, active, or vigorous than the 
Huns ; knd Charlemagne had but one choice — either 
boldly to seek and subject them by force of arms, to 
soften their manners and chan^ their habits by the 
combined effect of law and religion — or to wage 
constant, bloody, and disadvantageous war with 
them on his own frontier while they continued in 
separate tribes, and, if ever they united under one 
great chief, to risk his crown, his country, and the 
world, wherever and however they chose to call 
him to the field. 

His resolution was immediately taken; and, the 
year after the death of his brother and the choice of 
the people had placed him on the throne of the re- 
united kingdom,! he held a great diet of the nation 
at Worms, and announced ^is intention of leading 
his warriors to the chastisement of the Saxons. 
Many of those who heard him had suffered, either in 
their property or through their relations, from incur- 
sions of the barbarians ; and all willingly assented 
to an expedition which proposed to vindicate the 
insulted honour of France, and punish the spoilers 
of her territory. The military preparations of the 

* ProooplBs de EdiflcUs, Ub. ir. f MuofUioiu. 

I A. D. 772. 
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youngf monarch were soon completed ; and, entering 
the enemy^s territory, he l^d waste the whole land 
with fire and sword,* according tcTthe cruel mode of 
warfare in that day. No force appeared to oppose 
him, and he penetrated, without difficulty, t-o the 
castle of Eresburg, where a garrison had been left. 
The fortifications were speedUy forced by the Prank- 
ish soldiers, and a much more important conquest 
followed than that of the castle itself, namely, that 
of the famous temple of the Irminsula, or great idol 
of the Saxon nation. The temple consisted of an 
open space of ground, surrounded by various build- 
ings,t ornamented by every tiding rapine could col- 
lect and ofifer at the altar of superstition. In the 
centre rose a liigh column, on which was placed the 
figure of an armed warrior ; and gold and silver, lav- 
ished on aU the objects around, J decorated the shrine, 
and rewarded the struggle of the conquerors. 
Nearly^ at the, same spot, it would appear, the 

* E^nbard, Ann. ; Ann. Tiliani. ; Ann. Fetavian. 

t Sharon Turner. X Annales Loiseliani. 

$ I have borrowed almoet the whole of this account from a note of 
llonsiear Guizot, and have placed it in the text because 1 believe it to 
be perfectly borne out by the observations of Monsieur Stapfer, in the 
Blographie Universelle. Nevertheless, on a subject wbicb, fhMn Its very 
ntiure, is doubtful, I may as well add the conjecture of Mezeray, who 
declares, that in ancient Saxon (he word IrmunstU meant *' common 
statue,*^ and that the one so named was that of tbe god Mars, so called 
heoiuae he was common to all, now fkvouring one party, now another. 
Dom Bouquet also (Receqil dea Hist. Franc, tom. v. pafe 14) tran- 
■eribes a discussion on this subject fVom Spehnan, too long for insertion 
here. The description, howeveir, of the idol itself, as given by Mr. Sharon 
Turner, is by fhr the most interesting, though it must be remembered 
that it is cileid from Meibomius, who quoted it fVom the Saxon Chronicle, 
and, as I believe the composer of that recdrd wrote solely flrom tradition, 
bis accuracy may be doubted. 

"But.the Saxon idol whose celebrity on the Continent was the most 
eminent was the Irminsula. 

♦ * * * * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

** Its temple was spacious, elaborate, apd magnificent. The image 
was raised upon a marble column. 

** The predominant figure was an armed warrior. Its right hand held 
a banner, in which a red rose was conspicuous ; its left presented a bal- 
ance. The crest of its helmet was a cock. On its breast was engraven 
a bear: and the shield depending fVom its shoulders exhibited a lion In a 
field foU of flowers. The expressions of Adam of Bremen seem w Intl. 
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famous battle took place between Arminius* anj 
Yaras, in which t^e Roman was signalb^ defeated, 
and Germany freed from the yoke of the empire. 
The grateful Germans, we are toM, in memory of 
their emancipation, and in honour of their liberator, 
raised a rude pillar on the spot, calling it Hemum- 
saute, or the pillar of Arminius.t But, as years passed 
by, and many a barbarian trib^ swept over the coon- 
try, the occasion of its erection was forgotten — ^the 
name was corrupted to Irminsul — the reverence of 
the people for the monument of their victorious 
struggle deviated into adoration — and the statue of 
their triumphant general became an idol, to which 
many a human sacrifice was offered.^ It is more 
than probable, indeed, that Mars, the godof batttes, 
had supplied the place of the conquering German 
in the minds of his succeeding countrymen ; and it 
seems certain, that this idol was not alone the object 
of veneration to one p«(rticular tribe, but was consid- 
ered as the great tutelary deity of the whole people. 
Its capture, therefore, was naturally an ominous 

--mate that it was of wood, and that the place, where it atood had no reoC 
It was the largest idol of all Saxony; and/ aocordinf to BolwiMk, « 
writer of the fifteenth century, whose authorities are not known lo tM^ 
thouf h the warlike image was the principal figure, three others wera 
about it. From the chronicle called the Vernacular Chronicle, wo leani 
that the other Saxon temples had picture of the Irminsula. 

"Priests of both sexes attended the temple. The women nplisd 
themselres to divination and fbrtune*telling ; the men sacrifleed, and oflea 
Intermeddled with political affiUrs, as their sanction was thoaght l» 
eusure suocess."— Sharon Turner, Anglo-Saxons, tol. L p. S94. 

* Smidt, Hist, des Allemands. 

t Michand, Biograph. Unirerselle, voce Arminlus. 

t The rites of the Saxons were bloody at almost an periods of tbeir 
history. In regard to the sacrifices offered to Irminsul, Mr. SharoB 
Turner, whose deep erudition it is unnecesearr for me to notico. gires 
the following account:— ** In the hour of battle, the priests todk their 
ftronrite image fh>m its colimm, and earried it to the field. Aiter tba 
conmct, captives, and the cowardly of their own army, were ImtiMtetad 
to the idol. Meibomius states two stanzas of an ancient song. In wlUeh 
the son of a Saxon king, who had lost a battle, complains thai IM wa« 
delivered to the priest to be sacrificed." The question of what dsfty ivftt 
worshipped und^r this form Mr. Turner wisely leaves In doubt, vrobtb^ 
regarding the solutioa as impossible, and oonjecture ■■ vain, ist Tttr» 
Wf&ifu BQstonr ofths Anglo-Saxons, vol. L p. Sft. 
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event in the eyes of the Saxons; and, following 
rigorously his purpose of extinguishing th^ir pagan 
rites, Charlemagne at once overthrew the vain ob- 
ject of their worship— an old and convincing mode 
of proving the'impotence of fal»e gods. The fane 
was at the same tim^ demolished, the pillar was cast 
down, and buried deep below the surface of the earth, 
and three days were consumed in the work of de- 
struction. This long delay,* in the heat of summer, 
and in a dry and barren country, saw the waters of 
the rivers round about exhausted, and exposed the 
army of the Franks to all the horrors and difiicultieff 
of a general drought, in the midst of an unknown 
and inimical coimt^.f To advance was impossible ; 
to retreat was perilous in the extreme ; and Charle- 
magne was placed in a situation both painful »id 
dangerous. One of those happy accidents, however, 
which, forgotten in the fate of meaner men, are 
marked and remembered when thev second the 
efforts of those whose genius and whose perseve- 
rance raise them to great eminence, intervened to 
save the monarch and his army. While the troops 
were reposing, during the heat of the day, a sudden 
torrent filled the bed of a river, which liad lain for 
many days dry before their eyes. The soldiers 
devoutly believed that a miracle had blessed and re- 
warded the destruction of the idol ; and, elevated in 
mind as well as refreshed in body, they marched 
boldly on to the banks of the Weser, ready to fiehi 
with all the burning zeal of fanaticism, or to die 
with the' iron constancy of martyrs. 

Neither battle nor bloodshed proved necessary. 
Disunion amoug themselves, a wasted country, and 
a powerful enemy were quite sufficient motives to 

*A. D. 772. Ann. Eglabard. : Ann. Fuldenai 

t An the annals mentkm this drevfkt, sxospt Asm of MblMlae, wliiek 
do not speak of tbe expedition at all. The^ annalist of Mbms dwsllfl 
OMna atvonf^y Dm theirast «poa tbe sodden sqi^I; of watei, and points 
out that it was looked npon as a great iliiraele. 

M 
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mduce the Saxons to offer once more that nominal 
submission which they had so often rendered, and 
80 often thrown off. 

Charlemagne had not yet experienced their titter 
faithlessness himself, though the history of his pre- 
decessors furnished him with many an instance of 
pledges given and forgotten ; and treaties entered 
mto and violated, by the same barbarian enemy. 
His clemency, however, taught him to overlook the 
past; and, seeking rather to reclaim than punish, 
he accepted the twelve hostages which the Saxons 
offered as sureties for their future tranquillity, with- 
drew his troops, and left the missionaries to effect 
by persuasion w^t the sword is impotent to en- 
force. 

It is worthy of remark,* that in the course of this 
campaign, which may be taken as an example of the 
system of hostilities pursued by the Saxons against 
the Franks through the whole war, no general battle 
was fought. Scattered in various barSs, a sort of 

* Monsieur Gaillard declares that a battle took place before the talcing 
of Ereaburg ; but I must cite his own words. ** La prise d^Eresboorc 
ayoit 6t6 pr^c^die dHine bataille perdue par les Saxons, et qui 8*appeta 
la- hataiUt du torrent. I<es Francis, que la spif consumoit, et qu^le 
alloit forcer a la retraile, furent sauv^s par un torrent, qui. ayant ^6 m 
sec jusqu«-lA, roula tout-A coup des eaux abondantes, ee qui pnrodvMt 1« 
double effet de d^salt^rer les Pnin<;ais et de les encourager." He ftMMtdi 
the whole of tbis ingenioa$i romance upon the medal bsariiif the inscrip- 
tion Saxonibus oii torrentem devictis, which was struck upon the occa- 
sion of the biittle 61' Thietmelle or Dethmold, in the territories of ttM 
Prince of LIppe, or upon that of the one which immediately followed. 
A. D. 783, eleven years after the period to which he assigns it None ot 
the other statements are more correct. The drought took place after tlM 
taking of Crespurg. In eujus destructione cum in eodem tneo per tri- 
4uum rmoraretur, eomtigU tU propter eontinuam c4Bli terenitatem exicctt- 
tii omnibus iUius loci rivis ae fontUms, irc (a) Neither did Charles ever 
light more than two battles against the Saxons. The words of Egin* 
kard are precise :— *' Hor. bellum licit per multum^temporis spatium trm- 
heretur^ ipunnn ampli^is cum hoste gu^m bis-aeieemfiixit tenul jtueUt 
moTitem qui Omeggt dicUvr^ in loco Theotmelli nomintUo, ei iterum. 
apud Hasam Jluvium^ et hoc uno mejiae^ paueie quoque iaterpositiM 
M<fttt«."(*) Thcte two battles are fixed by the annals of the same aatbor 
In tbs ysar 783. 

BriBlMrd,AaBaLua.r& (») fiflahud, la VR. Gusli M«pl, esp. v«L 
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federative republic without any general government, 
the Saxons seldom if ever could collect a sufficient 
force to oppose the great and formidable armies of 
the Franks. A country but slightly cnltivated, and 
property entirely moveable, afforded them the means 
of abandoning uie land with little risk or loss ; and 
they vanished before the footstex)s of an invading 
enemy, or only appeared to harass his march and 
cut off his suj^lies. Whenever he showed any in- 
clination to advance far into the country, they ob- 
tained his absence by pretended submission, and by 
oaths never intended to be observed; and the mo- 
ment they were freed from his presence they en- 
deavoured to repay themselves for any damage he 
had occasioned by ravaging and spoiling his frontier 
provinces. 

In the present instance, either Charlemagne was 
deceived by their submission, or trusted to the cap- 
ture of their fortress and the destruction of their 
great idol, to intimidate and repress them. At the 
same time many circumstances combined to call the 
young monarch back to France ; and after receiving 
the Saxon hostages he returned to his own countiy 
with all speed. New wars and new conquests lay 
before him. The storm which had been gathering 
in Italy, though it broke not immediately on his own 
head, by falling on a friendly power, whose regard 
for his interest had drawn it down, required him in 
honour and justice to interpos^. 

Various changes had taken place in the Italian 
peninsula during the expedition into Saxony, which 
ultimately brought about some of the greatest events 
in the whole of the French monarch's magnificent 
career. The intrigues which Desiderius had not for 
a moment ceased to carry on, in order to deceive 
and plunder the weak pontiff of the Roman church, 
had been principally conducted by the well-known 
Paul Afiarta, one of the most wily and subtle nego- 
tiators of the day. Endowed with a persuasive and 
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popular ekqvence, devoid of i^ moral feeling, aad 
without any fixed principle but ambition, he had 
allied himeeU with Deaiderius, in order that, sup- 
ported by the Lombards, he mig^ht govern Rome by 
a double influence, over the prelate and the popu- 
lace. With the people he waa ever a favourite, and 
for some time he was successiiil with the pope ; hot 
before the close of Ms pontificate, Stephen, notwitfeb- 

^ standing the weakness of his understanding, began 
to discover how completely he had been deceived l^ 
the Lombard, and to perceive that the restoration of 
the contested cities, was more distant than ever. 

His mind was not sufficiently firm to make any 
equal and vigorous efforts in defence of the Roman 
state ; and he lived not long enough, after having 
opened his eyes to the treachery of the Lombard 
kmg, to display many of those passionate and in- 
decent struggles which were more in accordance 
with his temper and understanding. During the last 
few months of his life, he did litUe to free himself, 
although he saw the bonds with which he had 
suffered his hands to be enthralled ; and dying, he 
left Uie Roman mitre nearly in the gift of Afiarta. 

Adrian, who succeeded to ihe vacant chair, well 
understood the dark and ambitious character of the 
popular leader; but as the Roman citizens had then 
a principal voice in the election of their bishops, he 
dissembled his feelings towards Afiarta till he him- 
self was placed securely in the pontifical seat, by the 

1 unanimous consent of the clergy and people.* 

Nor even then did he venture at once to traverse 
the designs of the demagogue by open opposition. 
Afiarta was still honoured and employed ; and his 
approaching disgrace was concealed under the ap- 
pearance of an honourable embassy to the court of 
J)esiderius. Had a distant mission to an inimi- 
cal monarch been proposed to the wUy Roman, he 

•lltf>Qloii,Miif.Itia. 
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would probably have suspected his danger, and 
refused to absent himself from a city where hif 
safety was ensured by his influence over the multi- 
tude ; but when the road laid before him was short, 
and the monarch to whom he went was his own im- 
mediate confederate,'he saw no risk, and undertook 
the task. The opportunity, also, for conferring with 
Desiderius seemcKl the most farourable that could 
be chosen ; and Afiarta set out for Pavia, in the ftill 
beHef that he was carrying on Jiis own purposes to 
their consummation. 

Still Adrian wisely refrained from any hasty at- 
tempt- to execute his designs against the traitor, who 
had betrayed his predecessor, and was preparing to 
betray him also. He suffered Afiarta to reach the 
Lomb^d court, and to transact both the public busi- 
ness with which he was charged, and the private 
intrigues on which he was intent. But, in the mean 
time the influence of the demagogue fell gradually 
lt>wer and lower among the people of Rome, white 
that of Adrian, who was not himself deficient in 
popular talents, increased in a great degree. The 
pope then found that, supported by his own favour 
with the citizens, and their fickle forgetfubiess of 
their former leader, he could venture to do justice ; 
and as the false minister was returning from his em- 
bassy, he was arrested at Ravenna by the bishop of 
that city, tried, condemned, and executed for the 
murder of Christopher and Seigius. 

The exact chronology of the other events of this 
period is somewhat obscure ; and I have separated the 
fate of Afiarta from the circumstances affecting Char- 
lemagne, as I could not discover what was the part 
which the Roman took in any of them. It is cer- 
tain, however, that Adrian was scarcely seated iiji 
the chair of St. Peter, when the ^Lombard king,^ 
laconded probably by Afiarta, repeatedly and anx^ 

• Amsus. Biblioth. tn VU. Hadrian 1. 

M2 
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ioasly pressed Uie pontiff to aeknowled^ thechildren 
of Carioman, who were then in exile at his court ; 
and to consecrate them as the rightful sovereigns of 
that part of France wMch their father had possessed 
during his life. 

The enmity of Desiderius towards Charlemagne 
was both personal and political; and his object in the 
present instance was easy to divine. Perfectly im- 
potent himself to invade with effect the territory of 
France, or to injure the monarch of a united people, 
he hoped, 1^ establishing a new claim upon the 
Franks, supported^ by the sanctifying authority of 
the church, to raise up a powerful party for the 
diildren of Carloman in that monarch's former 
dominions, and thus to create the means of attacking 
Charlemagne, both by drawing alarge body of Franks 
to his own cause, and weakening his enemy through 
their defection. 

For the purpose of gaining the pontiff, it would 
seem that he once more renewed his often violated 
oatiis of making full restoration of every part of the 
exarchate and Pentapolis. But Adrian was too 
wise either to trust to vows whose fragile nature 
had been so often proved, or to abandon the alliance 
of a firm and powerful friend, for the promises of a 
feeble and treacherous enemy. His decided refusal 
to anoint the children of Carloman, together with 
the death of Afiarta, drew down upon him the utmost 
wrath of Desiderius. The Lombard king had not 

' only accompanied his solicitations with promises in 

case they were granted, but also with threats in case 

they were rejected ; and these threats he proceeded. 

immediately to execute. 

Taking advantage of the absence of Charlemagne 

.In the north, and the difficulties of the Saxon war- 
fare in which he was engaged, Desiderius prepared 
to follow the universal policy of his predecessors, 
and to aim at the possession of the whole Roman 
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territ(Ny. His first act* was tbe farther disoMmbcfs* 
laent of the exarchate, from which he seiz^ tlM 
cities of Faienza and Commacchio ; an act of Yio> 
lence considerable in itself, but wluch was only Um 
prelude to greater aggression. /^ 

The pope remonstrated both by letters and am- 
bassadors ; but in yain. The cities remained in the 
hands of the Lombards; and D^siderius, at the head 
of a large army, entered the papal territory, and 
marched upon Rome itself. Adrian had no forces 
whatever with which he could keep the ppen country 
against the power of the Lombards; but, thou^ 
straitened in every way, attacked much more rapi^y 
than he had expected, and Uockaded in the very 
heart of the Roman states,t he remained firm and 
inflexible. A spark, caught from the flame of that 
ancient courage which had so often shone forth in 
other days among the palaces and temples wherein 
he stood, seemed to blaze up in the pontifl^a, heart ; 
and Adrian resolved once more to defend the walls 
of Rome. The old gates, which had seen many a 
barbarian torrent ebb and flow, but which were now 
too much shattered by the siege of time to promise 
long* defence, were taken down by his order, and new 
ones erected in their place ; an action which at once 
gave additional couracfe to the citizens, and ex« 
pressed to his enemies his unconquerable determma* 
tion. Rome, however, could sustain^no protracted 
blockade, and the aid of the Fifanks was absolutely 
necessary to save from fresh capture and spoliation 
the city which had herself extended conquest so far. 

Even to implore such aid was a task of difficulty. 
By this time the whole of the surroundii^ country 
was in the hands of the Lombards, and the only 
means of comnmnication still open between Rome 
and France was by the Tiber and the Mediterranean^ 

* Siiimleiiwnt. Panli Diaeoni de GeatisLuigobtid, A. D. 77B. 
tAiUMtM-BiMtoUL in Vk-HadriMi. 
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No European nation except the 8axons conld be 
considered at that tim^s a maritime people. Tho 
Greeks, indeed, among the remains of aU the mightj 
things which had come down to them from the 
golden age of the empire, possessed the ruins of a 
navy; and the Venetians were just beginning to 
aspire to dominion at sea ; but the citizens of Rome 
were little accustomed to trust themselves to the 
waves ; and the attempt to pass into France by the ' 
Mediterranean was, confessedly, one only to be 
thought of because every other passage was ob- 
structed.* Nevertheless, an ecclesiastic of the 
name of Peter was found to undertake the task rf 
and having accomplished the marine portion of his 
journey in safety, he arrived at Marseilles, from 
which place he was obliged to traverse almost the 
whole of France to Thionville, where, during the 
winter, Charlemagne was reposing after his expe- 
dition against the Saxons, and rejoicing in the birth 
of a sori. 

Admitted to the presence of the young monarch 
of France, the papal envoy urged, in strong lan- 

giage, the propriety and the duty of succouring 
ome and her pontiff. Nor are the precise terms 
in which this demand was^ couched unimportant, as 
affecting particularly, the only question by which 
the position and government o£ any country in the 
present day is immediately connected with the age 
of which I speak. The messenger appeared before 
the king, "demanding," says the Chronicle of Mois- 
siac, % " that he should free the Romans from the 

♦ A. i). T7S. 

t Annaleft TUIianl ; Ann. Loi«eliaal ; Xnn. Egintaan}. 

i The Annaljs of Metz make use or the Rame expression. T subjoin the 
or^nal fVom the Chronicle of Moisaiac :—**Veniens iiti tUmni ApostoUei 
MisntM Adriani^ nomine Petrus, prec&nu Apostolici iptum ad Atfa^ 
dendam s.mctam Ecclesitm postutoffit, ut ipsum Romanum populum 
tuperhid regis Desiderii liberaret ; adjungens, qUod ipse legitimue tutor 
et dtfentor —Ml ilUu$pUin$, fuoniam ilium prwdeeeesor nutt heatm 
tiumoHa SUpkanus Papa unotione sacra linisns in Regem ae Po/rt- 
4111111 tUmmitnim ordimaratJ' Such wa« the reMooinf used by Adrtaa 
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•jmssioB <rf Ring Deaiderins, addding^ thtt Iw, 
Cbailenagiie, was ^e kgUiaiate foaidiaii and de- 
fender of that people, because Steven the popeyfltf" 
blessed memoiy, had cmisecrated hkn to the Rottian 
patriciate, anointing him with the hoij imetion.*' * 

Charlemagne immediately saw that both policy- 
and honovr reqmred him to interfere in behalf of 
Rome, and to sniqport a prelate n^iose resohrte ad- 
herence to his cause had brought upon 1dm the dan- 
ger against which protection was implored. StiU, 
thouflrh thus moved by evenr inducement whidi 
could influence a person in his situation, though 
beyond all doubt warlike as a man and amb^ons 
as a monarch, Charlemagne did not hurry, on to an 
invasion of the Lombard territory without consider- 
ation and reluctance,! nor mix m the strife of tiw 
neighbouring powers — ^though one was his avowed 
enemy, the other his attacl^d friend — ^witlnrnt en- 
deavouring to bring about peace by intercession, and 
to obtain justice by negotiation.^ 

With a spirit of moderation, such as periiaps no 
monarch ever displayed but himself-HBOtwithstand- 
ing certainty of success, confidence in his own tried 
powers, the enthusiastic support of his people, the 
urgent solicitations of a friend, a just cause for war- 
fare, and the prospect both of glory and advantage— 
Chartemagne emi^yed every milder me«M^ ere he 

lumteir to Chirieinafne, and sodi 1 befierie to bare b^en th« indneeBmc 
-wbkh led Pepin into Italy. He neither eonqoered Ibr tbe Cbm^ of 
Boom larrlioriea wbieb were alraady tbe property of the ebweb, Mr did 
M coiMiaer for bimaelT territoriea to bestow «pon tbe efaurefa; bat. i 



tbjabiatory. 
* Cbron. Moianiae. ; Annates Meitens. ann. 77S. 

JEgiBbard, ann. 773. 
<^l>pleiB. Panli Diaeon. de Geat. Langobaid. 
$The easement to Patiloa Diaconu^s Hiatory of die Lombarda 
fltatea, tbat CSiartes oflferad fbnrteen tbouawnd miUdi a»a foiMniiaiiiia 
to DeatderiUB, on tbe eonaideration of hia makinff fbll TeaUMtWof tba 
citieatalua. ABMiMiw,«>M,iatlwfilborAdkiaa,amigni Iteams 
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msbeaihed tbe sword ; and paused long, ia the h<^ 
o( B^ avoiding war ere he broke ^e happy hoods 
of peace. 

Desiderins, however, confiding in the advances 
he had already made against Home, in the army he 
had raided, and in the possession of the Alfmie 
passes, rejected every pacific offer.* Twice in the 
course of the spring did envoys from the sovereign 
of the Franks visit the court and camp of that mon- 
arch, proposing terms of peace, and offering ^ven to 
buy the justice with gold which was refused to soli- 
citation; and twice they were sent back by the 
Lombard, with insulting messages of arrogant re- 
fusal. 

The situation of Rome had by this time become 
eminently hazardous; and Charlemsigne felt that 
further delay would be an act of injustice to his ally. 
The very consciousness of power had rendered the 
monarch scrupulous in its exertion ; but, once driven 
to action, not a moment was lost, not an energy was 
unemployed. The Lombard had provoked him 
long, and, beyond doubt, began to imagine that his 
tardiness of resentment proceeded from weakness; 
for the crafty and the base continually deceive them- 
selves, by attributing the actions of others to mo- 
tives which would have influenced themselves. But 
Desiderius soon found, that, hke the snow gathered 
on the mountains which overhung the Lombard 
kingdom, the spirit of . Charlemagne, though long 
tranquil, was moved at length only to overwhelm 
every thing by which it was opposed. 

The general assembly! of the Franks, or the field 
of May, was held at Geneva ; and some time was 
spent m deliberating on the measures necessary to 
render the first efforts of the war successful. 
While these consultations were proceeding, the 
French monarcht still anxious for peace, once more 

^Amstai. Btblkxta. In Vit. Hadrian. fBginhaM, AnnalM. 
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sent messengers to the King of Lombardy^ giving 
him notice and information of the vast preparations 
he had made to support Rome by force of arms; 
but offering,* even then, cm hostages being given 
for the restitution of the captured cities, to with- 
draw his troops, and leave his expedition unaccom* 
plished. 

Desiderius rejected the last hope of peace ; and 
Charlemagne proceeded to force his way into Lom 
bardy, the first, but the most difficult and most im- 
portant step in the war. The strongest barrier 
which the hand of nature can pile up to separate 
rival nations, and mark the true limits of distinct 
countries, lay before him, in the gigantic masses 
of the Alps. But war was now decided on; and, 
nndetorred by frowning precipices and everlasting 
snows, midtiplied obstacles, difficulties, and dangers, 
Charlemagne advanced upon his way ; and, separat- 
ing his army into two divisions, he directed one, 
under the command of his^ncle, the DuVe Bernard, 
to cross the mountains by the Mons Jovis or Mont 
Joux, while he himself led the other into Italy by 
the passage over Mont Cenis. 

Ta conduct a great force, consisting principally 
of cavalry, through two o[ the most difficult and 
precipitous mountain passes in Europe, was an un- 
dertaking whiclveven the mind^f Charlemagne, all 
bold and confident as it was, would not have con- 
ceived, had it not been absolutely necessary to con- 
quer such difficulties in the outset, to ensure ulti- 
mate success. 

His many attempts to obviate the approaching 
warfare, and the continual rumour, of his military 
preparations, had put the enemy on his guard, and 
nad given time for every measure of defence Allf 
the easier passes of the mountains were already 

*AnMtn. Biblkxh, in Vit. Hadrian; Ann. LolseUanl. ^ ^^ _ . 
tCbron. MntMiac; Annal. ICattidu • Anastaa. Bibtloai. ta Vlt. BmO^ 
ilni,A.D.773. 
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oeeiqjfted, and^cnren fortified, by tiie Lombards ; andiKT 
way remained of forcing an entrance into Italy but 
by aneqaal and most hazardons battle^ or by the 
long and painful mardi which he determined to 
accomplish. It wcuM seem, that on this passage 
of the Alps great and extraordinary conquerors 
have taken a pleasure in tr3dng the extent of their 

Sowers. Hannibal, Charlems^rne, and Napoleon 
ave each nndertaken, and each succeeded in the 
enterprise; but of all these, perhaps, the monarch 
of the Franks had to contend with the greatest difl- 
culties, with the least means of success. The 
Carthaginian, it is true, w:as harassed by enemies, 
and the Oorsican was burdened with artillery; but 
the one could call to his aid aH the resources of 
ancient art, whose miracles of power shame our 
inferior effbrts ; and the other coidd command al) 
the expedients ef modem science, to support his 
own energies, and to smooth the obstacles of Ma 
way. Charlemagne stood alone in the midst of a 
baibarous age, when the knowledge of ancient 
Surope was extinguished, and the improrementa 
of modem Europe were unknown, upheld solely 
by his own mighty mind in the accomplishment 
of an undertaking which he himself had con* 
ceired. 

The design, however, was eminently succeesftil. 
Notwithstanding the difficulty of procuring provi- 
sions, and all the dangers attendant upon the march 
of a large force of cavalry over steeps and glaciers, 
snows and precipices, the army passed in safety, 
and began to pour down upon ftidy. Few troops 
had been stationed by the Lombards to guard a 
passage ccmsidered almost impracticable ; and those 
few were instantly put to flight, by the first bo^ of 
Fhmks who traversed the mountains. The rest of 
the invading army followed, after a difficidt and 
wearisome march ; and the reunion of the two divi. 
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sions took place at the foot of the descent.* From 
the successful expedition of the Duke Bernud, 
with one great body of his nephew's troops, the 
tremendous mountain over which he forced his way 
received the name, which it retains to the present 
day, of the Great St. Bernard. It had before borne 
the appellation of Mens Jovis, from a temple to 
Jupiter, which ornamented the side of the acclivity; 
but the name of the heathen deity was soon forgot- 
ten in the exploit of the Christian warrior ; nor has 
the same passage, effected in an after-age by another 
mighty conqueror, been able to snatch from the 
uncle of Charlemagne the glory of the great enter- 
prise which he achieved, or to efface his name from 
the majestic object with which it is inseparably 
connected. 

The news of this sudden appearance of the Prank- 
ish army, in a quarter where they had-been so little 
expected, passed like lightning to Desiderius, who 
hastened instantly with the mam body of his forces 
to oppose the enemy, before they /;ould quit the 
narrow defiles in which they were entangled. Col- 
lecting all his troops, he took possession of the pass 
of La Cluse,f and made a demonstration of defend- 
ing it with vigour. But Charlemagne, having fortified 
his camp in front, detached a considerable force 
through the mountains, to turn the flank of the Lom- 
baurds. This movement was instantly perceived by 
Desiderius; and, struck with sudden terror lest his 
retreat should be cut off, he abandoned at once his 
{HTOjects of resistance, and, flying to Pavia, left the 
country open to the Franks. 

* AimalM LoiiBeliani ; Ann. Eginbard. It is difScnIt to understand 
bow two bodies of troops, the one passing by Mont Cenis, and the otber 
by the Great St. Bernard, came to effect their junction in the valley of 
AoMs, which could not have been accomplished without a niost tedious 
•nd extraordinary march on the part of Charlemagne. Yet all accounts 
mgree upon the subject, stating that the monarch passed by th« Mons 
Cimsus, and that the two divisions met at Clusas or Sclusas, appareoUy 
the pass of La CI use. 

t Ann. Mettens. ; Ann. Tilliani. 

N 
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Strong fortifications and abundant provisicNXs se^ 
cured to Pavia the means of long defence ;• while 
the Franks, naturally impatient, and unaccustomed 
to the protracted operations of a regular siege, were 
likely to be foiled by one which promised every diffi- 
culty that skill, resolution, and despair could oppose 
to their efforts. But the mind of Charlemagne pos- 
sessed those extraordinary qualities which are only 
recorded of the very greatest men, and which 
bend to the will of the individual so gifted, even the 
natural character of those brought in contact with 
him . Determined that his conquest of the Lombards 
should be more efifectual than that of his father, 
Charlemagne resolved not to abandon his design for 
vows which might be broken, and submission which 
would certainly be feigned. The siege of Pavia, 
therefore, was undertaken with the determination 
of carrying it on without pause or compromise ; and 
the Franks themselves, yielding their national haste 
and eagerness; to the purpose of their king, evinced 
a degree of patience new to all their habits. 

The defence of Pavia had been undertaken by 
Desiderius himself;, but Verona also, one of the 
strongest towns of his dominions, he determined to 
maintain against the enemy, while he left the rest 
of the LonSard cities very nearly to their fate. The 
government of Verona he intrusted to his son Adal- 
gisus; and thither also the wife and children of 
Carloman were sent for their greater security, as to 
a place not exposed, like Pavia, to the first attack 
of the invaders. At the same time, Autcarius, a 
Prankish noble, who had accompanied Giberga to 
Lombardy, was invested with a share of that com- 
mand for which the youth and inexperience of Adal- 
gisus rendered him not fully competent. 

The supposition that the resistance of Pavia would 
long retard the progress of Charlemagne against 

* Anastasios Biblioth. in Vit. Hadrian ; Egiohard, Ann. 773 . 
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Verona proved to be fallacious. From tlie first,* the 
Frankisn monarch seems to hare determined to re- 
duce the Lombard capital rather by absolute blockade 
than by more active measures; and, as a large 
portion of his troops were thus unemployed, no 
sooner had he seen the trenches completed round 
that city than he led a division of his army against 
Verona. Astonished at the rapidity of his progress, 
and cut off from afl communication with Desiderius, 
Adalgisus lost heart, and^ instead of attempting to 
occupy and divide the invading force by a spinted 
resistance, he abandoned the army committed to his 
care, and, leaving Verona, fled, first to Pisa, and 
thence to Constantinople. f He was destined never 
to revisit Lombardy; but his existence at the court 
of Constantine, the enemy both of the popes and of 
Charlemagne, was long a subject of disquietude to 
the conqueror of Italy. 

Verona, abandoned by the prince, surrendered 
almost immediately, and the widow and children of 
Carloman fell into the hands of the victor. What 
was the conduct of Charlemagne to the beings thus 
cast upon his mercy has not yet been discovered- 
The eldest son of the dead Carloman is never again 
mentioned in history, and a vague and improbable 
tale is all that has reached us concerning the second.:]; 
That tale, however, if it be true, shows that the 
monarch treated his nephew with kindness ; and the 
general character of Charlemagne may well justify 
our belief so far, whether the whole be true or not. 
The same darkness is spread over the history of 
Giberga which involves that of her children ; and 
the oSy further account we have of Autcarius is a 
iaudi^ry composition in praise of a person of a 
somewhat similar name, which, however, is by no 

* Ann. Mettena. ; Ctanm/ Moiasiae. 
t Sapplem. Paul. Dlac. de Geat. Langobard. 

t See Meaalenra VeUy and Le Beau, who auempt to Identity the mm 
of Cariomaa with Siagrioa Biahop of Nice, in 777. 
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means clearly proved to be applicable to the follower 
of Carloman.* 

No sooner bad Verona fallen than the victorious 
monarch hastened back to press the siege of Pavia ; 
and his designs on Italy gradually extending them- 
selves with time, opportunity, and experience, he 
began to contemplate a longer absence from his na- 
tive country than he had at first proposed, in order 
to effect completely what he had so boldly under- 
taken. His wife and children, therefore, received 
directions to join hira^ in the camp before Pavia ;t 
and their coming gave a new proof to the Lombards 
of his unchangeable resolution, and afforded to his 
soldiers a demonstration of the persevering patience 
with which he intended to carry on the siege. 

Although the capital still held out, the other cities 
of the Lombard kingdom one by one surrendered to 
detached bodies of the Franks. Few of them offered 
any resistance, and in general the people seemed 
not unwilling to amalgamate themselves with a great 
and conquering nation. Pavia, nevertheless, was 
defended long with all the energy of valour and the 
pertinacity of despair. The abunclant stores with 
which it had been supplied, managed with care and 
frugality, kept up the spirits of the inhabitants, and 
preserved the obedience of the garrison. Days, 
weeks, and months passed by ; summer, autumn, 
and winter fled ; and yet the city maintained its re- 
sistance, though the whole of the rest of Lombardy 
had submitted. 

At length, as the high solemnity of Easter ap- 
proached, Charlemagne prepared to visit Rome, 
leaving to his officers the task of carrying on the 
siege during his absence. Various motives induced 
him to undertake the journey ; and those extensive 
views of general policy that on all occasions showed 
him the utmost extent of advantage which coiQd be 

* Conveniio OOigerii Bfilitis ; D. Bouqaet, yol. v. p. 460^ 
t Anastasiof, BiUiotb. in Vtt. Hadrian. 
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reaped from any measure, taught him to look upon a 
visit to the ancient capital of the world as a means 
of extending his power, and deriving the greatest 
benefit that could accrue from his expedition to Italy. 
Lomba^dy, except the capital, whose resistance 
could not be effectual, was sdready conquered ; and 
ttie Fraiddsh monarch regarded that country as his 
own, by the right which, vdth very few exceptions, 
had hitherto sdone bestowed dominion, and trans- 
ferred the sceptre from one race to another. He 
was King of Lombardy by force of arms ; but at 
Rome he was to be received as patrician, and JRa- 
Tenna looked upon him as exarc^, — titles which had 
previously been mere names, but of which he now 
intended to exercise the rights. The people of 
Borne, by their voluntary actf had named him patri- 
cian, or military governor;* and both his father and 
hims^ had been called upon to perform the most 
arduous duties of that station, without exercising any 
of the power which the office implied. But Italy 
-was now at the monarch's feet ; and Charlemagne, 
without the least desire to trample on it, prepared to 
take upon himself the Aill character of patrician, and 
to govern, though his government was of the mildest 
qu^ty. 

The news of his approach flew rapidly to Rome ; 
and the si^)reme pontiff, at once animated by origi- 
nal feelings of regard -and esteem, grateful for ser- 
vices rendered, and mindful of benefits to come, 
prepared to receive the conqueror of his enemies, in 
the ancient queen of empires,' with all the solemn 
splendour which suited the man, the occasion, and 
the scene. 

In the mean time Charlemagne set out from Pavia,t 
accompanied by a considerable army and an im- 
mense train of bishops, priests, and nobles ; and, 
passing through Tuscany, he advanced by rapid 

* See Ducange, Gloss, torn. v. p. 149. 

r AJuial Tfltanl ; Annal. Fnldsnses, A. D. 774. 
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journeys upon Rome. Shouts and songs of trion^h 
greeted him on the way; towns, castle&, and vil- 
lages poured forth to see him pass; the serf, the 
citizen, and the noble joined in acclamations which 
welcomed the conqueror of the Lombards ; and dead 
Italy seemed to revive at the glorious aspect of the 
victor.* Thirty miles from the city he was met by 
all those who could still boast of generous .Mood in 
Rome, with ensigns and banners ; and at a mile's 
distance from the walls the whole schools came. 
forth to receive him, bearing in their hands branches 
of the palm and the olive, and singing in the sweet 
Roman tongue the praises and gratulations of their 
mighty deliverer. Thither too came the standard 
of the cross, with which it had been customary to 
meet the exarchs oh their visits to the city; and 
truly, since the days of her ancient splendour, never 
had Rome beheld such a sight as entered her gates 
with the monarch of the Franks. . 

It was now no savage army come to ravage and 
to spoil, with hunger and hatted in their looks, and 
foulness and barbarism in their garments. On the 
contrary, a long train of the princes and nobles of a 
warUke and beautiful nation, mingling, in the bril- 
liant robes of peace, with all the great of a people 
they had delivered, entered the gates of Rome, and, 
amid songs of victory and shouts- of joy, were led 
forward through all the splendid remains of ancient 
art, the accumulated magnificence of centuries of 
power and conquest, by a monarch such as the 
world has seen but once. 

Abovef the ordinary height of man, Charlemagne 

« Anastas. BibUoth. in Vit. Hadrian. ^ 

tEginhard, in Vit. Car. Mag. cap. xxii. Marquhard Freher, d« 
Statora, Car. Mag. The dissertation of Marquhard Freher on the height 
•f Charlemagne (ahd on the question whether he wore a beard or not) 
does not satisfy me as to bis precise stature. Eginhard declares that ha 
was in height seveh times the length of his own foot, which we hare rea- 
son to believe was not very small, at least if he bore any resemblance Ut 
bis mother, who was known by the name of " Bertha with Um long fbot * 
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was a giant in his stature as in his mind ; but the 
graceM and easy proportion of all his limbs spoke 
ihe combination of wonderful activity with immense 
strength, and pleased while it astonished. His 
countenance was as striking as his figure ; and his 
broad high forehead, his keen and flashing eye^ and 
bland unwrinkled brow, o0ered a bright picture, 
wherein the spirit of physio^omy, natural to all 
men, might trace the expression of a powerful in- 
tellect and a benevolent heart. 

On so solemn an occasion as his entry into Rome, 
the general simpUcity of his attire was laid aside; 
and he now appeared blazing in all the splendour of 
royalty, his robes wrought of purple and gold, his 
brow encircled with jewels, and his very sandals 
glittering with precious stones.* 

As he approached the church of St. Peter, and 
'Was met by the exarch's cross, the monarch alighted 
from his norse, and, with his principal followers, 
proceeded on foot to the steps of the ca^edral. 
The marks of his reverence for the shrine of tho 
apostlef were such as a sovereign mi^t well pay 
whose actions and whose power left no fear of 
respect being construed into submission. In the 
porch, near the door, he was met by Pope Adrian, 
attended by all his clergy, clothed in the magnificent 
vestments of the Roman church ; and while loud 
shouts rent the air of " Blessed be he who cometh in 
the name of the Lord /" the pontiflf held his deliverer 
to his heart, poured forth his gratitude, and loaded 
him with blessings. 

The meeting was one of great interest, both to 
the priest and the monarch. I know no reason 

* Efinhard, in Vit. Gar. Maf . cap. xxiii. 

t ADastasios says that Charlemagne kissed the holy steps, one after 
another, as he ascended : bat this is not confirm^ by the contemporary 
writers ; and though the librarian is a flill and good authority -where the 
clerical taiflnence is not concerned, his assertions always need collateral 
evidenoe to give them anthentieity on points where tbe power or dommion 
oCtbe ebvch is impMatto4. 
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why, in examining the characters of princes, we 
shoidd endeavour to set them apart in their senti- 
ments from the rest of human beings, and not believe 
them to be actuated by the same affections as their 
feUow-men. Though Charlema^e was a great 
conqueror and a clear-sighted poUtician, an ambitions 
king and a dauntless warrior, we know that he had 
a heart full of the kindest and the gentlest feeling^s ; 
and there is every reason to believe that all the finer 
emotions of his bosom were affected by his meeting 
with the Roman pontiff.* That he- revered Popje 
Adrian as a prelate, and loved him as a man, his 
after-life sufficiently evinced ; and when he met him, 
for the first time, m the midst of Rome, he must . 
have remembered that, sooner than bring discord and 
strife into his dominions, the old man before him had 
dared the enmity of a powerful and vindictive mon- 
arch, had seen his country wasted and destroyed, 
and had exposed himself to be besieged in a vast, but 
ruined and depopulated city. We may w^UbeUeve, 
then, that the feehngs of reverence and affection he 
expressed were the genuine emotions of the young 
sovereign's heart. Such feehngs on his part, while 
the pope, on the other hand, acknowledged in him 
the saviour of Rome, and the deUverer of the church, 
could not fail to create between them a bond of 
sympathy and regard such as circumstances seldom 
suffer to exist among the great of the earth. The 
friendship thus begun continued through their mu- 
tual Uves ; and, with the invariable fortune of union 
between the good and wise, tended immensely to the 
safety and prosperity of both. 

After the arrival of the monarch, several days 
were spent in celebrating the solemnities of Easter; 
but neitherf the pope nor the king neglected those 
matters of temporal jurisdiction, which were now 

* Eginbard, in Vit Car. Mag. 
tAuMaanubBibliotii in Vit. Hadrian. 
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J towards a more clear and decided establish- 
ment than Italy had known for many years. Charle- 
magne was evidently received as sovereign by the 
g>pe himself, and by the whole people of Rome, 
e was crowned wiUi the diadem of the patricians, 
or exarchs,* and exercised, for the first time, the 
extensive sway with which that office invested him. 
In whatever manner Pepin had reannexed the exar- 
chate and Pentapolis to Rome, that act, it is clear, 
was in no degree such as to exempt those territories, 
or even Rome itself, from the dominion of the pa- 
toician. On the entrance of Charlemagne into the 
city, there was no struggle, dispute, or misunder- 
standing about authority. It was assumed by him 
at once, and granted by the clergy and the people as 
the undoubted right of the patriciate ; nor did he 
ever cease to use the supreme power, first as patri« 
cian, and afterward as emperor, from his arrival in 
Italy to the close of his life and reign. To him all 
great causes were referred ; the pope himself ap- 
peared before him as before his judge ; and we find 
repeated instances of his having extended his juris- 
diction to ecclesiasticalf as well as civil afifairs, 
throughout the whole of the Roman territor}'. 

Nevertheless, there is every reason to believe 
that Adrian solicited, and that the monarch granted, 
considerable territories, to be held by the Church of 
Rome, though solely conceded as by lord to vassal, 
and by no means independent of the patrician. A 
great variety of forms had by this time been intro- 
duced among ieofiis and benefices ; and what were 
the feudal privileges granted on the present occa- 
sion, what those reserved, is very difficult to ascer- 

* SeeCltfonieoa Anonymi Salemitaoi, cap. xxri. ; and note M in M«- 
ratori Rer. Scrip. Ital. torn. ii. part ii. It is also wortliy of ramark, that 
Tbeophanea, the Greek chronographer, himself mentions Pepin by the 
name of exareh, where he d^acribes the journey of Steplien. 

t Eginhard, in Annal. ; Codex Carolinus, Epiat. Hadriani. . 
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tain; for, though the popes have smce asserted* 
that the donation of Charlemagne was written, the 
original deed has never been seen by any one ; and 
through the whole correspondence of the pontiffs 
with that monarch, we find no mention made of such 
an instrument. So far from it, indeed, that, within 
a few months of the gift, a contest took place be- 
tween Adrian himself, and Leo, Archbishop of Ra- 
venna,t concerning the limits of the district granted 
by Charlemagne to the Church of Rome, which 
would have been at once determined by the produc- 
tion of the monarch's charter. This, however, was 
never done, and the pope was obliged to apply to the 
King of the Franks, in order to establish the facts. 
Such an event seems to determine the questipn ; for 
it must not be forgotten, that the dispute was not 
about a small portion of frontier land, which the am- 
biguity of language might render difficult to define ; 
but about cities and provinces, in regard to which no 
doubt could have been entertained, if any written 
deed had existed to establish the papal claims. 

The limits of the territory granted remain equally 
uncertain to the present day. The papal historians;}^ 
declare, that the gift of Charlemagne included, 
besides the exarchate and Pentapolis, the whole of 
Corsica, Parma, Mantua, Reghio, and Bardi, with the 
Venetian provinces, and a considerable part of the 
Tyrol, as well as Spoleto and Beneventum. But the 
popes themselves, with more moderate wisdom, 
never, in their letters to the donor, speak of any 
tiling beyond the exarchate and Pentapolis, except 
the territory of Spoieto ; and though it is not improb- 
able that Charlemagne might, ds Gibbon asserts, 
give that to which he had no right — ^for rights were 
then but badly defined— it is not at all likely that ho 



* Anaatas. Biblioth. in Vit. Hadri«u. 

i Codex Carolinas, Epist. iiv. 

t Aoastasiua Blbliotb in Vit HadriaQ. 
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should give what he did not possess, which is im- 
plied by the more than doubtful account of Anasta- 
sius. 

Some slight mention s^pears to have been made 
about this time, of a prior donation* from Pepin to 
the holy see ; but not in such terms as to call for op« 
position or confutation, even had Charlemagne been 
inclined to resist the transfer of the property from 
the people to the church. That he was not so is 
sufficiently evident from his own gift to the popes 
of those provinces which his father had reannexed 
to the Roman state, with the addition of Spoleto. 
But, at the same time, it is to be remarked, in regard 
to this famous donation, that even then existed the 
custOQi of granting considerable territories to the 
principal churches and monasteries under the do- 
minion of the sovereign, as a feudal property to 
be held of the crown ; nor can I look upon the gift 
of Charlemagne in any other light, though various 
after circumstances seem to i^rove that the people 
of the city of Rome still contmued to regard them- 
selves as an independent repubUc till the hour that 
the patrician was saluted emperor.f To hold these 

* The Act of the donation bein^ mentioned at thia period depend* 
upon Tery doabtAiI aasertiona, on the one band, and lettdv, the date of 
-which is by no means clear, on the other. If mentioned at all, howerer, 
it was with very tempered caution ; and only held oat as an indncement, 
in all probability, for the young monarch to imitate or exoeed the sup- 
posed liberality of his father. 

t Whether Charlemagne so ihr forgot or misunderstood his fkculties 
as patrician, in his notions as a Frank, as to imagine that he eould gire 
away at his pleasure the country which had chosen hhn for its goTemor 
and defender ; or whether he acted only as a conqueror^which is more 
probable— and, leaving to Rome its original goTemment, bestowed upon 
the popes that part of the territory alone which be had acquired by force 
of armsj^is impossible to discover, in the confusion created by the mis- 
statements of the papal tribes, and the ailence of the Carlorini^ amud- 
iats. At all events, the advocates of the pontifical dominion prove too 
much. If Pepin had. as they say, absolutely and entirely bestowed the 
Roman territory on the church, Charlemagne eould not do so too, for the 
territory was not his to bestow ; and if Constantine had conforred the 
provinces on St. Peter's successors, the gift of Pepin was asnnneeesaary 
as that of his son. 
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territories even as a vassal of the Frankish monarch, 
was still, in the opinion of the pope, a great step 
gained ; and we never find that he made any opposi- 
tion, or offered any remonstrance, to the man^ acts 
of sovereignty exercised by Charlemagne within the 
very provinces bestowed, although those acts were, 
in several instances, such as were seldom justified by 
the feudal tenure of any lands in that day. 

Satisfied with the assertion of his authority by a 
temporary exhibition of the patrician power, Charle- 
magne seems to have required little immediate 
return from the pontiff for the services he had ren- 
dered to Rome and the church. After regulating* 
some clerical affairs of little interest, he hastened 
back to Pavia, where his presence at the head of the 
army had become necessary, for the purpose of 
supporting and encouraging his soldiers under the 
wearisome labours of the longest and most difficult 
siege which the Franks had ever undertaken. At the 
same time, many circumstances imperatively re- 
quired that he should press the Lombard capital to 
its immediate fall, and turn his steps towards his 
own paternal dominions. 

One of the mo^t urgent of these circumstances 
was the state of his north-eastern frontier, from 
which continual accounts of the most alarming char- 
acter reached him in the heart of Italy. It appears, 
that no sooner had the news of his absence from 
France spread -abroad, than the Saxons hastened to 
take advantage of so favourable a moment, and to 
avenge their recent subjection, by ravaging the 
borders of their conqueror's territory. Flame and 
the sword desolated the land ; and tnough, on one 
occasion, a panic, which the monks willingly mistook 
for a miracle,* caused the barbarians suddenly to 
fly, at the very moment they were advancing to bum 
the church of St. Boniface, at Fridislar, their terror 

* Annal. Fuldenses ; Annal. EgiDbard. 
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wae soon forgotten, and their flevastation recom- 
menced. 

With these motives for activity stimulating his 
mind, Charlemagne took vigorous measures to ren- 
der the blockade of Pavia more severe than ever. 
No living thing was suffered to enter or to quit the 
city but the birds of the air ; and though Desiderius 
stiU resisted with desperate resolution, famine soon 
began to imdermine the courage of the Lombards. 
The hopelessness of rescue, the subjugation of the 
whole country round, the weariness of restraint, the 
known clemency of the victor, and the miseries of a 
TOTOtracted siege, all acted on the hearts of the 
Favians, and at length, about the middle of the year, 
they threw open their gates to the Flunks. 

To compensate for the obstinate resistance, which 
they feared the conqueror might construe into crime, 
the Lombards in the city delivered up Desiderius, his 
wife, and daughter, to Charlemagne, without any 
stipulation in their favour ; and, indeed, seem them- 
sebres to have TeUed entirely on the mercy of their 
conqueror. Their reliance was not in vain;* no 
cruelty stained the glory of the triumph. Pavia did 
not even suffer from plunder ; and the treasures! 
found in the palace of the vanquished Desiderius 
repaid the Frankish soldiers for their long fatigues, 
though no part went to swell the stores of their own 
liberal monarch. A medalj was struck upon the 
occasion of the fall of Pavia, but Charlemagne did 
not permit any painful act of triumph to crush the 
iron into the flesh of the Lombards. Their institu- 

* The limple words of Paul Warnfirid, a Lombard hiroaelf, are very 
striking, in speaking of the conduct of Charlemagne on this occasion,— 
** St quod rard fieri adiolet, dementi moderatioru vicMriam tempnvr 
v»f .*'— Panlufl Diaconus, de Episcopis Mettensibus. 

t Ann. Foldena. 

i It bore, Devieto Desiderio et Papia retepto, and on the reTerte the 
date 774. It is difflcolt to imagine what made Gibbon assert that the 
siege of Payia eontinacd two years. Not fifteen months dapsed from the 
period of Charlemagne** march for Italy, till he again set out upon bis 
return to France. 

o 
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tions were still left to them inviolate; and the 
monarch of the Franks appeared among them less as 
a con(]ueror than as a father. 

He instantly, however, took the title of King of 
Lombardy,* and was crowned with the iron circla 
which the monarchs of that country had assumed 
after their settlement in Italy ; but the choice was 
still left to the people of the land,t in all cases, 
whether they would be judged by their owi^ the 
Roman, or the Prankish law. A few additions^ 
indeed, were made to the Lombard code ; but event 
th^ was done with a sparing and judicious hand, and 
was softened with the pretence of supplying the 
laws which had been lost or forgotten.} 

The disposition, also, which the Lombards hail 
shown to amalgamate themsehres with the Franks 
met with every encouragement from the great French 
monarch, whose desire was ever to win, rather than 
to compeL He received the oath of homage fron» 
the Lombard nobles i and, as if that oath could not 
be broken, trusted them, in general, with the entire 
p^overnment of their towns and provinces, confided 
m their faith alone, and strove in every thing to 
smooth the way for the complete union of the two 
nations, taking eare that the humiliation of over- 
throw should not impede the progress of pacification 
and concord. 

These regulations required some time to perfect ; 
but at length Charlemagne once more set out iot 
France, ami reached it in the middle of Aueust, 
leaving but few troops in the Lombard kingdom. 
Pavia, the capital, and a small number of frontier 
towns, received garrisons ; but the people in general 
had evinced a willingness in their submission ; and 



* tt woQid appear, tbat, even before the tUl of Pavia, ChariemagiM 
took the title of King of Lombardy ; but the question ia unimportant. 
t Savigny, Hiat. of the Roman Law in the Middle Ageo. 
i Capitalaria Car. Mag. -, Recoeil dea Hiat. dea Gaalms, tam, ▼. p. 0S6L 
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Charlema^e, too strong to be fearful, was too noble 
to be suspicious. 

Adalgisus, however, was now at the court of Con- 
stantinople, whose emperor still looked towards Italy 
with envy and regret ; and it was not at all unlikely 
that the peace of Charlemagne's new kingdom 
might soon b^ troubled by the intrigues of the Em- 
peror of the East. Desiderius, with his wife and 
daughter, were carried or sent into France by the 
conqueror, and, apparently, were obliged to embrace 
the monastic life ; for we find that the dethroned 
monarch was first committed to the charge of Agil- 
fred. Bishop of Liege, and was afterward conveyed 
to the monastery of Corbie, where he lived for some 
time in the practice of mild virtues and superstitious 
observances, and died at an unknown period.* 

Whether the peace that he now enjoyed com- 
pensated for the splendour that he had lost, and the 
calm contemplations of the cloister were sufficient 
occupation, after the troublous ambitions of the 
palace, history does not mention, though it insinu- 
ates that he was happy. But still, there can be 
little doubt, that the cmisciousness of having cast 
away empire for revenge must have mingled re- 
morse with memory, and forced many a regret 
upon his mind, — especially when he reflected that 
his own intrigues had woiked his downfall, and 
learned from the moral voice of the irretrievable 
past, that had he been virtuous, he might have con- 
tinued great. 

* Chron. SlfOMiti, vin.774; Ann. Hepidm. Pnclwne Sertat. FniM» 
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/ BOOK IV. 

FROM THE CONQUEST OF LOBIBABDY TO THE B'GINirDre 
OF TfiB SPANISH WAR. 

PftOM A. D. 774 TO A. D. 777. 

Charlemagne retnrna to France— Despatcbes a Force to punish the 
Saxons— His Habits of Business— Be inrades Saxony— His Rear- 
guard surprised— The Saxons def^itfed- Rerolt of the Duke of FrhiU 
— His Death— Treviso betrayed— Charlemagne returns to Saxony— ^ 
Internal Administration— Character of the fhmeus Witikind— His at- 
tempt to raise Saxony once more— Defeated by the ^gilance of Charie- 
magne— He flies to Denmark. 

The life of a monarch, at all times one of diffi- 
culty and care, is ever, in barbarous ages^ an exist- 
ence of continual labour and incessant strife. Nor 
can even a degree of civilization greatly superior to 
the age in which he lives raise a king above a ccm- 
stant war with the barbarism around him, nor grand 
views for the weal of human nature effect any thin^ 
for his own peace and tranquillity. 

On the contrary, every general effort, to benefit 
the race of our fellow-creatures must always have 
to struggle against narrow prejudices and petty in- 
terests ; and there is unhappily too much reason to 
believe that very extended views in royal bosoms 
only afford new cause for strife, added to the many 
which unceasingly assail a throne. 

Neither, in an uncultivated state of society, before 
reason had learned to curb desire, or long expe- 
rience had shown the fruitlessness of contention, 
could even predominant military power and the gift 
of victory ever secure the duration of peace — ^unless, 
indeed, some one man could, by a godlike mind, 
render conquest universal, and obedience perma* 
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nent. And yet, peace being, as the great Span- 
iard* beautinmy says, the true object of war, so 
warfare must still, in a barbarous age, be the only 
means of peace, however vain the treaties obtained 
may prove, however transitory be the tranquillity 
that follows. 

The most pacific disposition, joined to the most 
benevolent mind, would never have won for Charle- 
magne the repose of his German frontier ; but, in 
fact, the disposition of that monarch, by the habits 
of his nation — by the circumstances of his country 
—by the character of his age— by the educaticm of 
his youth — byjhe constitution of his body— hy the 
very qualities of his mind — ^was warlike. His be- 
nevolence showed itself continually, in his govern- 
ment, in his laws, in his efforts to soften and to 
civilize, in his treatment of enemies, in his affection 
for his friends, in his placabilit3r after personal of- 
fence, and in his active intercession for the unhappy 
.smd the unfortunate. In all these points, the bene- 
£cence of his heart rose above the rudeness of his 
3ge, trampled on its prejudices, and cast away its 
jpassions ; but still by nature he was a warrior, and 
ne could not have remained a king unless he had 
been a conqueror.f 

The nations around never suffered him to with- 
draw his hand from the sword ; and as fast as by 
victory he had crushed one of the hydra heads of 
war, another was raised to attack him at a differ- 
ent point.{ Scarcely had he entered Italy to the 
succour of Pope Adnan ere, as already mentioned, 

* " Armafl . . lu qnales tienen por objeto y fin, la paz, que es el mayor 

Men que Im bombrea poeden deaear en eata vida 

Eata ea el Terdadero On d« la gnerra, que lo misino ea decir annaa qua 
gnerra," dtc.^Don Quixote. 

1 1 bare been led into tbia digreaaimi by aooie Tenaika tending to can* 
Mua tba Freneta nMmareb ft>r not littinff atill, and anflbring Uia SaxMM 
lo plunder Ma proTincea, witb pbileaopbical tranqaillity. 

I Aanaks'llUanL; Ann. FaIdena,A.D.774.; Ann. Mattans. ▲. D. 
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the Saxons, whom he had so lately subdued, were 
again in arms ; and, secure in the absence of their 
conqueror and the difficult warfare befcnre him, 
were ravaging at their leisure the transrhenane 
provinces of France, and burning all that they could 
not carry away. No sooner, however, had Pavia 
surrendered, and Italy received his law, than Charle- 
magne hastened to the scene of danger. Pausing* 
himself, at Ingelheim, on finding that the enemy had 
disappeared he despatched four armies into the heart 
of Saxony, to punish the aggression of the people, 
while he made preparations to attempt their com- 
plete subjugation in the ensuing year. 

For fifteen months his kingdom had been without 
his presence, and a great accumulation of internal 
business had, of course, taken place during his 9b^ 
sence. The immense activity of the young monarch, 
however, left nothing long unconcluded, although 
all the affairs of his extensive dominions, which were 
ill any degree important, were transacted by him- 
self alone. 

To conceive the possibility of such an undertak- 
ing, the habits of that great monarch must be con^ 
sidered, and also the extraordinary constitution both 
of his body and his mind. Gifted with a frame the 
corporeal energies of which required little or no 
relaxation, and which consequently never clogged 
and hampered his intellect by fatigue, Charlemagne 
could devote an immense portion of his time to 
business, and, without taking more than a very small 
portion of sleep, could dedicate the clear thou^hta 
of an untired mind to the regulation of his king- 
dom, even while other men were buried in repose. 
He was accustomed, we are told, to wake sponta- 
neously, and rise from his bed four or five times* in 
the course of each night; and so great was his 
economy of moments, that the brief space he em« 

* Eginbard, in Vit. Car. Mag. cap. xxiT. 
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ployed in putting on the simile garments with which 
Ke was usually clothed was also occupied in hearing 
the reports of his count of the palace, or the plead- 
ings of various causes, which he decided at those 
times with as much clear wisdom as if listening to 
them on the judgment-seat. 

Some lighter exercise of the mind was nererthe- 
less necessary even tp him ; but this was principally 
taken during his fepasts,* when he caused various 
works to be read to him, which did not require the 
:severe attention that he was obliged to bestow on 
judicial investigations. The subject of these read- 
ings was, in general, the histoiy of past times, and 
works upon theology, among which the writings of St. 
Augnstin are said to have afforded him the greatest 
pleasure. 

By the constant employment of moments which 
would otherwise have been wasted to the intellect, 
lan extraordinary mass of business was easily swept 
away ; and, at the end of the very year in which he 
returned from Italy ,t a number of acts, diplomas,! 
charters, letters, judgments, and affairs of aul kinds, 
csn be traced to Charlemagne himself, the despatch 
of which, together with all those that must have es- 
<;aped research, would be utterly inconceivable, were 
we ignorant of what were the habits of that great 
and singular man. 

While Charlemagne was thus employed in France, 
the armies sent against the Saxons penetrated into 
their territory in four different directions. Three 
of these hosts met with constdersJ^le opposition ; 
but, after contending for some time successfully 
with the enemy, thev returned, to pass the winter 
In their own country,^ loaded with spoil and crowned 
with victory. The fourth army found the land 
abandoned by the Saxon troops ; but a great part 



* Eginhard, in Vit. Car. Mag. cap. xxiT. f A. D. 774. 

1 Bee Be Bonqoet, Recneil, vols. ▼. and vi. 
i Ann. TUiftni. ; Ann. Eginbard 
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of the wealth of the nation had been left behind, 
and the Prankish soldiers amply repslid themselves 
for the ravages which had been committed on their 
own frontiers during their absence in Italy. 

The Saxons, however, were still unsubdued;* 
and a fortress which Charlemagne had repaired at 
Eresburg had been attacked, the garrison defeated, 
and the walls raz^d to the ground. The frontiers 
of Hesse, which had suffered the most from the 
Saxon inroads during the preceding year, were still 
open to the enemy ; and every thing in the state of 
Germany called for immediate attention and exer- 
tion on the part of the French king. As soon, there- 
fore, as the general assembly of the people could be 
held, he collected his forces, and entering Saxony 
at the head of a considerable army, he captured the 
Castle of Sigisburg, restored the fortress of Eres- 
burg, and, marching on to the Weser, forced the 
passage of that river, which a multitude of the enemy 
attempted for a time to defend. He thence pursu^ 
the Ostphalians, or Eastern Saxons, to whom he 
was for the time opposed, across the country towarda 
the Ocker, on the bsmks of which river he arrived 
without impediment. 

The extraordinary rapidity of his movements 
seems to have damited and surprised the Saxons 
even more than his power or skill ; and on his sudden 
appearance at the Ocker, Hasson,t chief of the 
Ostphalians, with the other leaders of his tribey met 
him, in order to tender hostages for their submis- 
sion. The clemency of the conqueror was not yet 
exhausted. The hostages were once more re- 
ceived ; and, turning towards the sea, Charlemagne, 
in like manner, accepted the promises of the Angra- 
rians, another tribe, which had likewise been in arms 
against him. 

Notwithstanding the bold and daring character of 

* Eginhard, Ann. ann. 775. 

t Ann. Loiseiiani, ann. 775 ; Ann. Tiliani, ann. 776, 
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aU his militaiy movements, the Prankish monarch 
liad not thus left behind him an immense tract of 
bostiie country without taking measures to keep 
open the communication with his own resources ; 
for while he advanced into the very heart of Sax- 
ony, he stationed a considerable body of Franks 
upon the banks of the Weser, to guard the passages 
of that river, and to secure the means of retreat. 

None of the dangers which surrounded him, 
however, escaped the Saxons ; and that part of the 
nation who, inhabiting the western side of the 
Weser, were called Westphalians, soon perceived 
all the advantages which their position in the rear 
of the monarch's army afforded them.* It was 
evident, that in the midst of an inimical country, 
covered with woods, and intersected with rivers, a 
thousand perils and difficulties would attend his 
retreat, if the force left to maintain the communi- 
cation with France were once cut off. To this 
purpose, then, the first efforts of the Saxons were 
directed; and as the Franks on the Weser were 
in possession of an intrenched camp, stratagem 
was employed to render that advantage of no 
avail.f In the absence of the monarch, the dis- 
cipline of the troops who had remained behind was 
a good deal relaxed ; and with that n^tionfd want 
of cauticm which may be still traced in their de- 
scendants, the Franks of the reserve suffered a con- 
siderable body of the enemy to mingle with some 
of their foraging parties, which were returning 
towards nightfall. The ^Saxons thus penetrated 
into the heart of the camp ; and in the darkness 
easily opei^ a way for the entrance of their com- 
panions. 

The Franks, suddenly attacked in their sleep, be- 
fore they were aware of the proximity of an enemy 
found myriads of hostile swords at their throats ; 

* Eginbard, Annal. ; AnnaL Loisd. 
t Aimales MettensU. 
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and before they could recover from their first sur- 
prise, a great number were sacrificed to their own 
impnidence. But discipline in that day was of less 
consequence than in the present times; and in a 
hand-to-hand fight, such as then raged in the encamp- 
ment of the Franks, the individual exertions of each 
man were of almost as much consequence as the 
union of the whole. Gradually, the Franks forgot 
their first panic, roused themselves, rallied, resisted, 
overcame; and before morning, the Saxons were 
defeated, and in full flight. 

Nevertheless, flight did not bring them security; 
for .Charlemagne himself, who never yielded one 
unnecessary instant to repose, was by this time 
returning towards his rear-guard. Rumours of the 
attack upon his camp reached him on his march, 
and gave such speed to his movements that he 
arrived on the spot as the Saxons were in the act 
of flying from the scene' of their overthrow. A 
hundred thousand fresh swords were added to those 
which already smote the fugitives; and a fearful 
number of the enemy paid with their lives the pen- 
alty of their bold attempt. This defeat entirely 
dispersed the Westphalians for the time ; the rest 
of the hostile tribes had already given hostages for 
their future tranquillity ; the whole land was bowed 
in apparent submission ; and Charlemagne, leaving 
garrisons at Sigisburg and Eresburg,* now led his 
victorious army back to their native country. 

The repose of Germany was only temporary; 
but, in the mean while, the joy which the capture 
of Pavia and the fall of the Lombard kingdom had 
occasioned in Rome,t began to be obscured by 
storms in Italy itself, and gathering clouds in other 
quarters of the political horizon. Scarcely had 
Adrian, after Charlemagne's return to France, writ- 
ten to his great protector a letter full of blessings 

* Chron. Moissiac. 

t Codex CaroUnus, Epiiit. It. 
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and thanks, than he had cause once more to solicit 
his presence in Itady,* and to address him as a sup- 

?liant, rather than congratulate him as a friend, 
'he first disquietude which the pope was destined 
to suffer proceeded from that contest which I have 
already noticed, with Leo, Archbishop of Ravenna, 
who persisted in detaining the whole of the Penta- 
polis, and various cities of CEmilia. These he de- 
clare he had received as a donation from the mon- 
arch of the Franks ; and a long and tedious dispute 
ensued, which could never have taken place had a 
written deed existed to authenticate the riffht of the 
holy see. But more serious and genersd dangers 
soon begaii to menace Italy ; and two after epistles 
of Adrianf are found full of matter affecting the im- 
mediate interest of Charlemagne. 

The state in which Lombardy had been left must 
here be considered, at the risk of repeating some 
facts which have been before mentioned. On the 
fall of that kingdom, Charlemagne, instead of pur- 
suing the course of policy common both in the days 
which preceded and those which followed his reign, 
by dividing great part of the territory he had just 
acquired among such of his followers as he de- 
sired to reward or promote, left the Lombard nobles 
in lull possession of their land, and merely claimed 
their homage as their new sovereign.} This was 
instantly yielded, with every sign of joy and willing- 
ness ; for to escape with life, liberty, and fortune 
was an event' which seldom, at that period, befell a 
conquered people. 

At first, the Lombard lords, feelin|^ no compassion 
for their former king, who, for his own ambition 
and revenge, had exposed them all to spoliation and 
abasement, gladly saw the sceptre transferred to a 
clement and generous prince, and jo3rfully welcomed 

* Codex Carolinus, Epiat IxUi. IviU. lis. 

t jm. EpiM. iTUi. Ux. 

i PftUlQS Diaeo&tui. do Epiacopte UtMombm* 
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the tmexpected termination of the war. fint con- 
quest haa loosened, if not broken, the bonds of soci- 
e^. Charlemagne left them to their own counsels. 
The steel-clad myriads of the Franks, which had 
spread terror* and dismay among them, were 
withdrawn ; fear was forgotten ; a (flstant monarch 
was despised ; ambition sprang up in the heart of 
every one ; and each of the Lombard nobles enter- 
tained some project of breaking his tows of homa^, 
and making himself independent. 

It was some time before unity of purpose rendered 
general disafiection formidable. The first attempt 
was conceived with no extended views, and was the 
simjde effort of a turbulent vassalf to free himself 
from his engagements, and establish a separate 
state. This took place in the case of Hildebrand 
Duke of Spoleto, the homage of whose duchy had 
been resigned by the king in favour of the holy 
see. Possibly, encouraged by the resistance of the 
Archbishop of Bavenna, that noble learned to de 
spise the rule of the Roman prelate, and hoped to 
emancipate himself from the oaths which bound him 
to Charlemagne, now that the monarch had trans* 
ferred his allegiance to a weaker power. He seems 
at first, to have laid no more comprehensive plan than 
that of resisting an authority whose temporal force 
was small, and whose spiritual thunders were then 
feeble and almost untried. 

Greater schemes, however, soon followed. Rod- 
gaud Duke of Friuli,t one of those in whom Charle- 
magne had placed the greatest confidence, and to 
whom he had intrusted the greatest power, began to 
conclude that he also might free himself from the 
authority of him to whom he had pledged his faith.^ 

* Monach. Sanfallenf^ cap. xxvi. 

t Codex Carolinws, Bpist. Ivlli. 

t Annales Loifteliani; Annale« Eginhardi, 776; Codex Carolin. 
Epist. lix. 

$ Tile terma of the annals of Loisel are strong in regard to tbe treach- 
ery of Rodgaud > -*' BoCgaodoe Langobardoa fraodavit Ad^m snain, «l 
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AlthoBgli his duchy was powerful and important, 
including a considerable portion of the Tyrol, and 
stretching far round the Venetian gulf, he very well 
knew that a force which had crushed the Lombard 
kingdom whfle entire could not be successfully op- 
posed by any detached part. But yet he hoped, 
that — by leaguing together once more all the dis- 
jointed members of the state, and by giving to all 
the energy of a common cause, and of in<Svidual 
danger — ^he might be able to recover the independ- 
ence of tho^e territories which had been lost by the 
general apathy, under the reign of Desiderius. 
Gradually these views extended and changed.* He 
found that his personal influence was not sufficient 
to form that bond of union which he desired; he 
doubted that the activity of his confederates would 
be equal to his own; and he naturally turned his 
eyes elsewhere to seek for further support and assist- 
ance. At lengthj trusting to chance and his own 
skill to reap the ^eatest benefit from the enterpTi8e,f 
the Lombard chief conceived the design of calling 
back Adalgisus from his exile at Constantinople; 
and propK)sed to him the total subjugation of Italy, 
by the aid of the Eastern empire. 

Such negotiations passed rapidly between Lom- 
bardy and the Grecian capital. Adalgisus, who had 



I sacranMnta rompraa^dnit Italiam rebellare.'*— AnnalM Ixriae- 
UaaL ann. 775. 
* Eginbard, Ann. ; Annal. de Oeetia Car. Mag. Metric^ S^pt. 
t Toe Saxon metrical annalist givea the clearest aceount eitant of tha 
revolt of the Dake of Frinli :— 

^'dunque domum rediens, prihceps iter accelerareC 
Comperit Ausoniis in'partibns esse tyrannum 
Nomine Hrodgaadun, nora qni molimina tentans ^ 
Nee, quern rex iilt dederat, contentos htmore, 
Italis latum yduit sibi subdere regnnm. 
Quippe Ducem Comitemqne Forojulensibus tpsnm 
Constitnit Canrtus, prima cCkm clara Iriumpho 
De Ixmgobardis victor vexiUa revexit, 
Huic nimis ingratus dono maid solieitabat 
Urbibus ex muitis populos, ac (bcit ut ad se 
Deficerent, jasto Caroli sprcio dominatu,** "ice 
Sea Recueil des Htstoriens Fran^ais, torn. t. page UK 
P 
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been received with favour, and invested with pa- 
trician honours* by the emperor, welcomed with 
gladness the hope of recovering the territory of 
his father; and the Emperor Leo, who had suc- 
ceeded Constantine Copronymus, joyfully perceived 
a chance of reuniting under his sway the long-divided 
empire of Rome. 

But Leof was neither by mind nor by body fitted 
for great undertakings. Had his father Constantine 
been still alive, it is probable that the enterprise 
would have been accomplished, or at least com- 
menced, before the monarch of the Franks was 
aware of the conspiracy. The preparations of Leo, 
on the contrary, were weak and dilatory. The sloth 
with which he proceeded gave full time for rumour 
to use her wings. Pope Adrian, watchful on all 
occasions, obtained information of the impending 
danger, and instantly despatched messengers^ to 
France, beseeching aid for himself, and pointing out 
the perilous situation of the Frankish monarch's 
new dominions. 

The envoys of the pontiff reached France while 
Charlemagne was still absent, pursuing his success- 
ful expedition against the Saxons ; and the news of 
the conspiracy of Rodgaud, and the danger which 
menaced his Italian territories, met him as he re- 
turned towards his own country. Perils with him 
were always encountered as soon as known; and, 
without loss of time, he crossed the Rhine with a 
select body of troops, and advanced rapidly towards 
Italy, hoping to effect his passage before the snows 
had blocked up the roads. The year, however, had 
too far proceeded in its course towards winter for 
the monarch to make much progress ; and he was 
forced to pause at Shlestadt, in^ Alsace.^ Thit 

^ Ezinhard, Anna), ann. 774. 

t Wbbon. chap. 48. 

J A. !>. 775. Codex Carolin.Epist. lix. 

^ Attn. Loiseliani. 
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delay was nevertheless productive of no evil conse* 
quences. The torpid slowness natural to the Em- 
peror Leo far more than outdid the necessary halt 
of the Kingr of France ; and, at a moment when ac- 
tivity was the great requisite to success, day^ weeks, 
and months were wasted in idleness by the court of 
Constantinople. 

Not so with Chariemagne : the first melting of the 
snows saw him once more across the mountains, 
and in full career against his enemies. Pavia had 
been secured by the troops he had formerly left 
there; and, traversing the country with immense 
speed, he left behind him Treviso, though strongly 
grarrisoned for the revolted chiefs, advanced upon 
Friuli, and attacked the faithless Lombards before 
they knew that he had passed the Alps. Immediate 
destruction overtook the conspirators, and the death 
of Rodgaud, their leader, followed. Whether he 
was taken in arms, and executed afterward, or was 
slain in battle,* is by ho means clear; but whichever 
way it occurred, his fate was undeserving of pity. 
He had broken the oaths which he had voluntarily 
plighted, and he had abused the confidence of a gen- 
erous monarch. The clemency of a conqueror — a 

* The accounta of this matter differ, bat it ia probable that Rodgaud 
waa decapitated. The Titian Annala, those of Ldael, and tboae of Ado 
Archbiahop or VIenne, who died in A. D. 860, make use of the word 
occisu*. The Aunala of St. Fuida, those of Eginhard, and the Chroni- 
cles of Moiasiac employ the rerb interficere to express the death of the 
verolied Lombard. The Annals of Metz, however, in speakinc of Charle- 
magne, aay, "Rothgundum cepit et decoUare prcKepU,** It is to be 
remarked that these last annals are of a later date than aereral of the 
others. No one, at the same time, mourned the fate of a man who. If 
iM waa not a rebel to his legitimate sovereign, was a perjured traitcur to 
his generous beneflictor ; and it waa reserved for the historical puritan- 
ism of the present age to blame a monarch for punishing a vassal who, 
after voluntary aubmisdon, plighted homage, aolemn vowa of fidelity, 
and many benefita received, had nearly plunged the whole land into war 
and bloodshed for the gratification of his restless ambition. There ia 
only one authority that I know of which stales podtively that Rodgaud 
waa killed in battle^that called the Ckronicon Verdunensi9; which, 
upon conaideration, however, I should judge better than any I have cited, 
as the Lombard priest who betrayed Treviso, and was upon the apoi 
at the time, afterward became Bishop of Verdun. 
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virtue then rare— he had repaid with ingratitude; 
and the power and property which had been left 
him he had used as weapons against him who had 
spared them. He had risked ^ for ambition, was 
conquered, and died. 

In leaving behind him so large a city as Treviso, 
strongly fortified and garrisoned, while he struck 
the (tecisive blow at the chief of his adversaries, 
Charlemagne seems to have followed a system of 
warfare which has appeared new and bold when ex- 
ecuted by an extraordinary general even in our own 
day. But the moment he hs^ disconcerted the plans 
of Rodgaud, the monarch turned from Fnuli, and, 
with the brilliant celerity which characterized all his 
exploits, marched directly upon Treviso, where 
Stabilinus,* the uncle of the fallen duke,, had shut 
himself up, resolved to hold out the city to the last. 
The strength of the place and the desperation of its 
defenders promised to render the siege as long as 
that of Pavia; but an Italian priest, of the name of 
Peter, who happened to be in the fortress, agreed to 
betray the gates of the Lombards to the Franks, and 
before Easter Treviso also was taken. No severity 
followed; and although the priestf who had de- 
livered up the town was rewarded in a manner which 
the ma^tude of the service he had rendered, more 
than his own honesty, deserved, no reason exists 
for believing that Charlemagne punished the revolt 
of Stabilinus in proportion to the value which he set 
upon the conquest. 

The submission of all the other Lombard nobles 
was prompt and complete; but the monarch who 
had once so confidently trusted, and had been so 
speedily betrayed, now took more rigid precautions. 

* Ann. PetaTiani : Chron. PoetsB Saxon.; Cbron. Verdiiiiens. 

t He was created Bishop of Verdnn, maeli afiinat the wtU of the 
flock. Tbe clemency of Charlemagoe, bowerer, towards ataMlinns, and 
aU the other rerolted LombardSi would AiTOur the opinixMi that Bodgaad 
was kUlod in batUe. 
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The cities* which he had found absolutely in revolt 
he consigned to Prankish governors, and provided 
with Prankish troops ; but those vassals whose share 
in the conspiracy was not ascertained by any open 
act of rebellion he wisely left impunished, permit- 
ting, them either to attribute their escape to his 
ignorance of their crime, or to the clemency of his 
nature. The garrisons throughout Lombardy were 
strengthened and increased; and before the 'spring 
could be said to have fully commenced, the whole 
country was reduced to obedience, restored to tran- 
quillity, and secured by every provision fdr its gov- 
ernment and defence. 

The rapidity with which he had executed all these 
great acts was not more than necessary to the 
monarch of the Pranks ; for during the very same 
year he was called upon for a display of his extra- 
ordinary powers of activity, both in resolution and 
performance, such as Europe has seldom beheld. 
But small space of time was allowed him for se- 
curing his Italian dominions against fresh commo- 
tions. At Treviso, the news reached him that the 
Saxons were again m arms upon his northern fron- 
tier ; and before he could pass the Alps, which he 
accomplished with inconceivable rapidity,t he found 
that the fortress of Eresburg had been once more 
attacked and taken, and that the castle of Sigisburg 
was besieged. 

Not a moment was lost by the sovereign of the 
Franks ; but, traversing his own country with the 
speed of lightning, he added what reinforcements 
he could gather to his Italian army, and, to use the 
words of the annalist of M etz, entered the territory 
of his pertinacious enemies hke a mighty tempest. 

"* Ann. Loiaelian.; Ann. Poet. Sucon. ; Ann. Eginhard; Ann. 
Ifettens. 

t There is something sttiking in the manner in Dvhich the barharoua 
Saxon poet desoribes the rapidity of the monarch's moTementSj— 
<* Jttwit, St at rehit relox, sic inds recessit.'* 
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The garrison of Sigisburg had already repulsed the 
Saxon force which had attacked it ; and the presence 
of Charlemagne himself, who, before the Saxons 
were fully aware that he had quitted Italy, was 
sweeping the whole country, from the Rhine to the 
Lippe, with the rapidity of the wind, spre^ terror 
and consternation through the land. 

Once more subdued^* the Saxons met him in great 
numbers, on the banks of the Lippe, supplicating 
peace and pardoii ; and again offering hostages, they 
declared their resolution of embracing the Christian 
faith. Charlemagne, with unwearied clemency, in- 
stantly acceded to their demand; but, determined 
to take greater measures of security, h^ added sev- 
eral fortresses to those he had before built, and em- 
ployed his troops in again restoring the oiten-de- 
molished castle of Eresburg. While thus employed, 
the Saxons presented themselves in immense num- 
bers, with their wives and children, for the purpose 
of receiving baptism ;t and the French monarch — 
imagining that the greatest step which had yet been 
taken towards their civilization, and the tranquillity 
of his own dominions, was now gained — ^left them 
tn peace, and returned to France. 

Thus ended the warlike operations of a year of 
extraordinary activity, during the course of which 
Oharlems^ne had carried on the strife in person, on 
the shores of the Gulf of Venice, and on the banks 
of the Weser, had crossed the Alps and the Rhine, 
and had led an immense army more than three thou- 
«and miles in different directions. Such exertions, 
wonderful in themselves, are the more remarkable, 
when the arms of the Franks at that time are taken 
into consideration, and when it is remembered that 
heavy cavalry and men loaded with iron were thus 
marched over a vast extent of country, at a time 

* Aimalf of M«ts ; Annals of Efinliard, 
t AnnalM Efinliwd ; AmudMl 
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when 6Tenr obstacle impeded the free comnumicar 
tion of different parts of the world. 

The war-dress of Charlemagne himself was wholly 
composed of steel, consisting* of the casque, breast 
and back plates, together with ffreaves, gamitlets, 
and cuissards, formed likewise of iron plates. Nor 
were inferior warriors less cmnbrousiy defended ; 
for though the arms of the earlier franks were 
light in comparison with this heavy panoply, yet we 
iind that, in the days of Charlemagne, each man in 
the army, whose means permitted it, was protected 
by a suit of armour similar to that of the monarch. 

Such rapid and continued movements as those in 
which the Prankish king had been occupied in tbs 
field, and the many dangers to be averted, and diffi- 
culties to be overcome, which had constantly be- 
sieged his mind, mieht be supposed to employ his 
wli^le thoughts, and leave him no time for the more 
pacific affairs of government. But during all these 
wars, thougfi, of course, the absence of the sove- 
reign necessarily left some opportunities of abuse 
in the administration of justice, and in the civil 
polity of his realm, the arrears of business were 
much less than might be imagined. 

The general government of the state remained, 
as I have before observed, in the hands of the 
monarch, who, without any minister to divide the 
fatiguest or support the responsibility, devoted every 
spare moment to its affairs, and soon learned to 
carry it on in whatever part of the world he hap- 
pened to be. But the local administration was dis- 
tributed among provincial officers,! having the title 

* MoMMsboa Sangalleinis, csp. 96, Ub. iL 

t This brief account of the internal soTernment of tbe coantrr ia, of 
eoone, feneral, and not applyinf alone to the particular period of the 
inooareh*a reign of which I now speak. The ftw regulations which I 
Iwre here noticed were either fVamed or oonflrmed by capitularies at 
4iflbrent times ; and are only mentioned in this place to show that the 
tranqntliity of the sute ^md the administration of justice wete pcorided 
tut daring Um knif wars whkh I have described. 
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of duke, to the care of each of whom twelve conn* 
ties were intrusted. The coiints placed under these 
officers were, in fact, the judges of the land,* and 
had power to summon to th^ir court any one within 
the territory subject to their junsdiction.f Neglect 
or refusal to obey this summons was visited with a 
severe penalty. At the same time, the counts them- 
selves were forced to render justice by their station; 
and any denial or perversion of right was punished 
by loss of land and rank.{ The distant menace of 
such punishment, however, would have been littte 
effectual in procuring the constant and clear admin- 
istration of the law, had not ambulatory magistrates 
been appointed to proceed through the kingdom, to 
render judgment themselves in particular cases — ^to 
take cognizance of the conduct of the dukes and 
counts — and to see justice impartially executed. 
These officers were called Missi Dominici;^ and, 
though I do not find it anywhere expressly stated 
that their times of visitation were uncertain, and, 
consequently, their reception by the counts unpre- 
meditated, yet many reasons exist for believing such 
to have been the case.|| 

* The dukes, tbe counts, and the patricians (a name still retained) 
were all called upon to administer jastice, which is made evident by the 
fUlowiag words, fVom a formula of MarculfVu : ** Ergo, dum ei fidem 
et utilitatem tuam ridemur habere compertam, ided tibi actionem.(a) 
Comitates, ducatAs, patriciates, in pagu illo, qoem antecessor tuus iUe 
usque nunc risus est egisse, tibi ad agendum regendumque oommisimus; 
ita ut semper erga regimen nostrum fidem inlibatam eustodias, et omnea 
popuU ibidem oommanentes, tam Franci, Romani, Burgundiones, qulni 
reiiqiUB nationes sub tuo regimine et gubematione degant, et moderentur : 
et eoa recto tramite seeundihn legem et consnecudinem eorum regas, 
Tiduia e( pupUUs msximus defensor appareas ; latronum et malefhc* 
torum scefera & tie aeverissim^ reprimantur ; ut populi bene Tirentea 
•ub tuo regimine, guadentes debeant oonaiatere quieti,** dec.— MarcolT. 
Form, xxxii. Lindenbrogius. 

t Capitul. Car. Mag. xlvi. cap. 38, 

i Capit. A. D. 779, cap. ix. and zxi. 

t Capit. Ann. Imper. xi. 

I) It appears, also, that the administration was even then intrusted to 
tbe vassals of the crown in general, as well as to the counts, who were 
9i (hat time mere officers, removeable at pleasure. In almost all the 
capitulailea, the vassal is represented as ndministehng the law as weli 
•a the eount. 

ta\ Id vtt nfficium 
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Their interference proved, of coarse, a great safe- 

giard to the people ; but still, as the provision of 
rage for the troops, as well as the maintenance of 
bridges, highways, prisons, passage-boats, and, in 
short, all the internal regikations of the country, 
both ciifU and military, were in the first instance 
intrusted to the counts and dukes, peculation and . 
exaction were undoubtedly practised, notwithstand- 
ing the active vigilance of the monarch. 

Although the general administration of law was 
thus provided for, many cases, especially affecting 
the great yassals of the crown, or affairs of high 
ecclesiastical property, were reserved for the deci* 
6i<m of the king himself, or the count of his palace. 
These causes Charlemagne appears never to have 
neglected on any account; and, in all his wars, the 
suiters might foUow to his tent, and obtain an imme- 
diate decision. Thus, in the heart of Saxony, he 
judged the cause of the Bishop of Treves and the 
Abbot of Pruim ; and in the course ot that very year* 
in which he accomplished the two expeditions into 
Lombardy and Saxony, he heard and determined an 
extraordinary number of general pleas. 

Among other affairs Inrought under his immediate 
notice about this time was that of the pope and the 
Archbishop of Ravenna, whose dispute, it appears, 
was not easily concluded ; as the prelate of the ex- 
archate undertook a journey to France for the sole 
purpose of justifying himself in the eyes of Charle- 
magne.f 

Whatever was the decision of the king, in regard 
to which we have no clear infonnation, it would 
seem that the award was not very unfavourable to 
the archbishop, who, after his return to Italy, con- 
ducted himself with such overbearing insolence as 
to give more offence to Adrian! than ever. In con- 
sequence, the great amity which had hitherto existed 

•A.D.77». tCM«xGiroUiuifl»Epift.Uil. XWA^XlML , 
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between Charlemagne and the supreme pontiff was 
diminished for a short time, and the papal epistles 
breathe a tone of complaint and discontent veiy 
different from the usual tenor of Adrian^s communi- 
cations with his great protector.* Before long, 
however, either Charlemagne removed the cause of 
dissatisfaction, or the pontiff perceived the impolicy 
of ahenating such powerful friendship by fruitless 
importunity and impotent resentment. The acerbity 
of Adrian^s style soon mellowed again into more 
genial expressions — his language became once more 
that of praise and benediction ; and Italy remaining 
in peace and security, left the monarch of the Franks 
to oppose his whole force to the inveterate enemies 
who stiU hovered upon his north-eastern frontier, 
eager for revenge. 

Time for collecting his energies, and opportunity 
to apply them undivided, was now, indeed, absolutely 
necessary to Charlemagne; for though at the' end 
of the last year he had left the Saxons with a more 
reasonable prospect of peace than had ever termi- 
nated any of his former campaigns, that prospect 
was soon destined to be obscured. 

The immense tract of country occupied by the 
Saxons, the warlike habits of the people, and their 
fierce and indomitable courage, while it made even 
their temporary subjection by the Franks extraor- 
dinary, in reality left little hope of their permanent 
tranquillity. The apparent cause of their easy and 
continual overthrow by the armies of Charlemagne 
was their division into various tribes, and their want 
of that unity of purpose which can only be obtained 
by the action of a general and continuous govern- 
ment. The war-kingt of to-day was no longer war- 
king to-morrow ; his military projects ended with his 
command ; and the nation had to adopt new schemes, 
and habituate itself to a new leader, while no fixed 

♦ Codex Carolinnfl, Epist. I. 

T Sluuroii Tomer Hist of Anglo-Sazons, vol. i. 
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principles in the art of war served to counteibalance 
the constant change of commanders. Had one man 
of ffreat and comprehensive genius appeared, who 
comd have held in his hands for a length of time the 
united energies and resources of the people, he 
might at any period have found means to oppose to 
the monarch of the Franks a more equal and steady 
resistance than had hitherto been attempted. 

Such a man was now rising into light ; and, though 
greatly inferior to Charlemagne in talent, in firm- 
ness, in civilization, and in magnanimity, his powers 
were sufficient to give an entirely new character to 
the Saxon war.* He was a chief of the Westpha- 
lians ; whether duke of the whole of those who took 
that ^ame or only of a tribe is obscure and unim- 

Eortant. His name, which has come down with 
onour in every liistory of Germany as that of one 
of the greatest patriots of that time, was Witikind ; 
and to personal courage, warlike abilities, and great 
powers of exertion, he added — as is proved by his 
influence on the minds of his countrymen — the force 
of eloquence and the talent of command. 

Dunng the greater part of the wars which had pro- 
ceded tins epoch, we have seen that the campaigns 
on both sides had been Httle better than devastating 
incursions into the territories of the enemy, wherein 
the Saxons had ever committed the first aggression, 
and fled before they could be strongly opposed. On 
the other hand, the Franks ravaged in retaliation, 
and retired as soon as submission and promises of 
future peace had been wrung from the enemy. Pre- 
vious to the accession of Charlemagne, mea|is of 
retribution, but not of coercion, had been employed : 
but he, finding that no reliance was to be placed on 
empty vows, had acted on a diJfferent principle ; and 
at the termination of each campaign, had taken new 
measures to repress the Saxons, by building for* 

* E^nhard, Annalen, TH. 
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tresses beyond his own border ; by which precantioity 
though as yet he pretended no dominion over them, 
he learned the first movements which preceded an 
incursion upon his territory, and broke the force of 
the torrent at its source. In return for continual ag- 
gression and violated promises, he held out frequent 
menaces of total and permanent subjection on the 
next breach of tranquillity ; and in his last expedi- 
tion, after having brought his enemies to his feet, 
he had commenced the erection of a fortified* town 
within their limits. Far from showing any indigna- 
tion at this proceeding, the Saxons — ^who, with the 
common craft of barbarians, were always profuse to 
meanness in their acts of submission when con- 
quered — had not only given hostages, but, as before 
mentioned, had demanded baptism,t which they 
knew would be pleasing to the victor. 

Not so, however, Witikind, who, unconscious of 
any right but liberty, while he robbed and destroyed 
the property of his neighbours, viewed with insur- 
mountable wrath the least infringement of his own. 
The measures of defence which Charlemagne was 
in a manner compelled to take he looked upon as 
an ambitious aggression upon the liberties of the 
Saxons ; and no sooner had the winter of A. D. 777 
placed a barrier between his nation and the monarch 
of the Franks, than he stimulated his countr3rmen 
once more to violate their lately renewed engage- 
ments. 

Before any active efforts oould be made,} the pre- 
cursory movements of the Saxons were communi- 
cated to Charlemagne, and, with his usual promp- 
titude, he marched directly to the point of danger. 
The plans of Witikind beiiig thus disconcerted by 
the rapid energy of the French king, that chief, find- 
ing himself without any force to oppose the immense 
army suddenly led against him, fied into Denmark 

* Annales Petarfani, ann. 776. t ^^ Ndte Ut. 

lEfiolMurdAoiiales; Chron. Adonis, 777 
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to seek aid and support from Sigifrid, the Danish 
monarch then reigning. 

In the mean time, the whole Saxon population 
thronged to Charlemagne, and, protesting their in- 
nocence of the plots of Witikind, as well as their 
perfect submission, demanded eagerly the mainte- 
nance of peace. Charlemagne, though probably not 
deceived by the declaration, once more agreed to 
withdraw his amtiy, but, at the same time, only did 
BO upon the express condition, that if the Saxons 
again violated tneir faith they should lose both their 
country and their liberty.* I use the words of Egin- 
hard, and shall not attempt to investigate far whether 
Uiis was a condition which a conqueror had a right 
to demand, or which was any way obligatory upon 
the conquered. It must, indeed, be considered more 
as a threat than a condition ; and it appears to me 
that no measure was unjustifiable that might, in the 
faihire of all other means, procure peace for France 
flrom a nation which, for two hundred years, had 
kept her frontier provinces in a state of constant 
strife and desolation. 

By this time— althouffh in those days the wings 
of fame were slow and feeble — the renown of the 
monarch of the Franks had penetrated to all the 
quarters of the earth; and even while repressing 
the turbident Saxons in the north, the deputies of 
another nati<Mi, and of a different religion, came from 
the very opposite extreme of Europe to solicit sue- 
eour and fnotection. 

'niese were a body of Saracens from Spain ; and 
a few words must be said in explanation of the state 
of the country from which they were sent, as, on 
their representations, a new war and new conquests 
were undertaken and completed. 

*AiuiaIt« SgiDliari, ann. 777 
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BOOK V. 

imOM THE BEOINNINO OP THB SPANISH IIVAR, TO THC 
mOORPORATION OP SAXONT WITH THE FRENCH DO- 
MINIONS. 

f »0JI A. D. 777 TO A. ». 780. 

The Sttte of Spain ^CtrarlamaciM invited to Invade Spain— His Prep«»> 
tione— He passea the Pyreneea— Siibiection of Arragon and Catalonia 
--Captare of Pampeluna— Battle of Saragoeaa— Establishment of the 
Spanish March— Cbariemagne recalled to the North— Battle of Roooeo- 
Talles— Ravages committed by the Saxons— Battle of the Adem— 
Internal Regnlations of Charlemaime— His (3ondnct to the Duke of 
Spoleto— Saxony incorporated with France— Retrospect of ttw dsutt 
War— The Saxon Capitolaries. 

A TWOFOLD traitor to his religion and his coimtiy 
had, about the year 710, courted the Arab^ from Af- 
rica into Spain. Whether revenge or ambition was 
the motive is a question of little import here ; it is 
sufficient that Count Julian betrayed his country and 
his Grod. A divided people and a feeble king on tlM 
one hand, and a daring commander with a veteran 
host on the other, decided the fate of the Gothic 
throne ; and by the close of the 3^ar 714, Spaing 
with the exception of a few remote districts, was 
subdued by the Arabs, from the columns of Hercules 
to the chain of the Pyrenees. The government of 
the conquered country was intrusted to the lieuten- 
ants of the caliphs ; and the spirit of war had then 
so strong an influence on the Arab race, that few of 
the Spanish governors contented themselves with- 
out adding something to that which thehr predece»> 
sors had acquired. 

The Pyrenees were thus soon ][>assed ; and a short 
time before the close of the Merovingian dynasty in 
Fraoee* a considerable portion of the soutnem dis- 
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tricis of that cotmtry was under the Saracen do- 
minion. The celebrated Abderraman, seeking to 
extend his power still farther, fell before the arm of 
Charles Martel; and &e Saracens, retiring from 
France, contented themselves with their territories 
m Spain. 

FcMT the space of fifty years, the Iberian peninsula 
Temained dependent upon the throne of the caliphs ; 
but domestic dissensions soon began to diminish 
the TJgour of the race of Jdohammed. A powerful 
faction sprang up against the children of Omar, who 
had for so long possessed the great oriental throne. 
Two bloody battles decided the fate of the caliphat ; 
and a cruel system of extermination destroyed the 
major part of the unfortunate Omaides. 

While the house of Abbas, however, — ^the greatest 
which ever swayed the sceptre of the East,— estab- 
lished itself firmly in the heart of the Mohammedan 
world, one of the rival race of Omar escaped to 
Spain, where the party of his family was predomi- 
nant ; and about the same period at which the Mero* 
Tingian dynasUr ended in France, and Pepin assumed 
the throne of that country, Spain separated from the 
dominion of the caliphs, and placed herself under a 
monarch4^ her own. This state of independence, 
of course, was not established without a contest*; 
but the ofilcer sent against Abdalrahman, now caliph 
of Cordova, was defeated and dain, and the power 
of the new sovereign was confirmed by victory. 
The subjects over whom he was called to reign 
were divided between Jews, Christians, and Moham- 
medans of the two sects of Abbas and Omar. Clem- 
ency and protection were, in general, shown to the 
Christians, and favour and re^urd to the Jews ; but, 
according to the common course of human feeling, 
the very suspicion of being one of the party of Ab- 
bassides — the heretical usurpers of the caliphat — 
was enough to call down every species of severity 
and intolerance. 
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Besides those Christians who hid sohmitted to 
the Arab yoke, and lived contented nnder the do- 
minion of their conquerors, a portion of the ancient 
Gothic race stiU remained unsididned in the heart of 
the Asturias, strong in bold, free, and independ- 
ent hearts, but weak in number and in neans. 
Such were the inhabitants of Spain, when, in the 
heart of Saxony, the monarch of the Frai^* was 
visited by one of the Saracen emirs of Arragon, 

E raying for protection and redress, and offering to 
old the whole of his territories from Oharlemagne, 
rather than from the x;rown of Cordova. 

In all revolutions^ such as those which had lately 
taken place in Spain, the natural tendency of private 
ambition is to divide the state, rather than to con- 
solidate it. Selfishness, joined with talent, has^in 
all political convulsions, the greatest room for exer- 
tion ; and each man who possesses the power, the 
activity, and the courage to struggle aims at indi- 
vidual independence, if not at general dominion. 
In many instances this took place in Spain ; and we 
find a multitude of petty pnnces* renderii^ them- 
selves wholly or partially tree from the domination 
of the monarchs of Cordova. Whether this desire 
was the motive of Ibn aL Arabi,t as the Saracen 
who visited Charlemagne is termed by the annalists, 
or whether he was one of the hated Abbassides, 
whom oppression had driven to revolt, does not ap- 
pear. His vengeance or his ambition, however, 
took larger views than that of his fellows, when it 
led him a thousand miles across a strange and 
Christian country, to seek support from the conquer- 
ing monarch of the Franks. To that monarch he 
held out a prospect of easy victory, extended do- 
minion, and vast advantage ; and his petition met 
with immediate attention. 

* EgUihard, Ann. 777. 

t Ann. Petaviani ; Ann. Eginhard. His name li differently wiittflo bf 
the diflferent annalists, and Is {wobablV eornipl in all. 
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CaMoleiimg&e undertook to invade Spain; and it 
■mst DO here remarked, that this was the first war 
in which that gres^ warrior ever engaged, with the 
sole view to conquest. The war of Aquitaine had 
been the act of a sovereign to correct and repress 
a revolted vassal, — ^that of Saxony, to defend his 
frontier, and punish the aggressors on his land,^ 
the invasion of Italy, to f^fil the duties of an office 
he had long before accepted, and to dehver and pro- 
tect a devoted friend. But the Saracens had com- 
mitted no new infringement of the French territory, 
— no old and dear adly was to be defended by his 
expedition,— and, making every allowance on the 
score of Christian zeal,* and the desire of protecting 
the oppressed Goths of Spain, this remains still the 
most unjustifiable war in which Charlemagne was 
ever engaged. But the desire for conquest and aggran* 
dizenaentflike every other passion of human nature— 
and even more than any other — ^increases by habit 
and indulgence. Charlemagne had been educated 
to war, and pampered by victory ; yet, through his 
life, his moderation is much more conspicuous than 
his excess. 

In order that no long march might fatigue his 
troops and delay his progress, Charlemagne passed 
the winter in Aquitaine,! collecting all his forces 
on the frontier he meant to violate. In the spring, 



* fikime of the late Freneh htttoriKns prtiie this iex])editioii ; call tbe c<Hi- 
qaest of Spain much more noble and worthy of his r^ard than that of 
hia indomitable enemies the Saxons ; represent all that passed in the 
mind of the monarch,— his hesitation to ally himself with Mirfiammedans, 
Mid his asptratidns for the benefit of the Christians ; and end by calling 
the desires which led him to InTade a eoantry with whieh he bad no 
•Qbjeec of offence, whleh bad nerer injured Mm, Tioiated his fhmtter, or 
oppressed his allies, ** relicioos and huiDane."(a) The whole acieount of 
what passed in the mind of Charlemagne on this oecasion is a wild 
hypothei^ which is tmsappotted eren by a casnai word in emitempo* 
rary history : and the reasoning wiU appear abstird or not, to STery ons^ 
■a they may judge it wisest and best to attack a peaoeftil naigbbour, or to 
itpel an armed thief. 

t A. D. 778 ; Ann. LolssUanl. 

(DCWUnd, BM. 4* CbiilflMpH, Trt. i.> lA 

Q9 
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as soon as the defiles of the Pyrenees were piysaUe, 
he led one large division of his army through the 
mountains into Spain, and advanced rapidly upon 
Saragossa. At the same time,* a consideraUe 
force, raised in Burgundy, Austrasia, and even Lorn- 
hardy ,t passed the mountains of RoussiUon, and 
made themselves masters of Catalonia. Their pro- 
gress and success were rapid and extraordinary; 
and, after taking possession of Barcelona, Huesca, 
Gerona, and other neighbouring towns, they ad- 
vanced across the country, and jomed their.mooarch 
at Saragossa. 

Though the whole of that part of the country is 
highly defensible— though the Arabs of that day 
possessed more military skill and warlike energy 
than perhaps any European nation — and though the 
cities of Arragon and Catalonia were both strongly 
garrisoned and fortified, yet little or no resistance 
was offered by any place except Pampeluna. From 
these circumstances, and from a number of active 
military operations, wliich were almost immediately 
after undertaken by the Goths of .the Asturias, it is 
more than probable that the Mohammedan monarchs, 
embarrassed with doubtful friends and internal ene- 
mies, were unpi*epared with any sufficient means to 
oppose the formidable army of the invaders. Whe- 
ther the resistance of Pampeluna itself was at all 
yigorous is not distinctly sjt^ited in any contempo- 
rary account ; but it may be inferred that the strug- 

♦ Ann. Tiliani. ; Ann. Petaviani. 

t Whether the imitation was intentional or accidental— wbtther 
Chariemagne was followed as a prototype, or studied as a master in 
the art of conquest— a great and ambitiAus man of modem days hm UA 
behind him a strong resemblance in many of Ms niUitary actions to tlM 
monsreh of the middle ages. The custom of immediately dmalgamatinf 
a conquered nation with the legions of the conqueror, and bindiiig tlM 
.two nations together by a union of endeavour and community of glory, 
had been practised before either Charlemagne or Nap(rieon ; but a simi* 
larity in many other respects may be traced, by reading the history oC 
each, but with this striking difference, that In the life of Napoleon, indi- 
Tidoal ambition was the whole, in Charlemagne it waa only a pan. 
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. gle* was severe, iVom the marks of triumph and 
precaution which followed its fall. A medalf was 
struck, to commemorate the capture of the city; 
and the walls were razed to the ground, to guard 
against the consequences of future revolt. 

The rest of Navarre and Arrafon was soon 
reduced to submission. Ibn al Arabi| and his com- 
panions were restored to their dominions, whatever 
those dominions were, and,^ giving hostages and 
tribute, rendered themselves in some degree vassals 
of the crown of France: The pledges, either offered 
by Abu Taurus, one of the Saracen emirs, or exacted 
from him, were his brother and his son ; and it is but 
reasonable to suppose that the degree of protection 
granted was in proportion to such a high price as 
the exHe of two near and dear relations. 

Garrisons were now placed in particular cities, to 
secure the country which had been won; every 
measure of precaution and defence was adopted; 
and what has been called the "Spanish March," 
comprising a broad band of country, extending along 
the southern foot of the Pyrenees, was added to the 
dominion of Charlemagne. 

It is not easy to say whether the acquisition and 
preservation of this territory by the Prankish mon- 
arch was designed from the first by cautious policy, 
or merely originated in ihe spirit of conquest. In a 
poUtical point of yiew, however, it was infinitely 
well judged. The passages of the Pyrenees, which 
had ever been a renige for the turbulent and treach- 
erous Gascons, were thus secured. A barrier was 

* Anih Poet Saxon, uin. 778. 

tit bore, Captd eweitdque Pampdond, Tbe Stxon poiet to tbo only 
annalist who marka that the city waa fbreibly taken, and eren he goes 
no (hither than to say, ** id ceperat amtis." The Annate of Mats imfAj 
ttttt Saragoaaa also resisted ; but the whole detail of these drenoBstanoea 
la ao tery brief in the old hiatorians, that modem writers have beeb 
skliged to anpply the want of Acts Mm tlie atom of tipaginttton. 

t He wa» anparently Emir of Sarafoaaa. 

9 Aauaiee llettenaia ; Cbroa. Moiaaiae. 
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placed between them and their old allies, the Sird^ 
cens of Spain. The keys of the southern frontier 
of France, which had been heretofore in the hands 
of the Arabs, were thenceforth intrusted to Oharie ^ 
raagne's own subjects; and while the complete and 
final reduction of the whole of Aquitaine to law and 
submission was ultimately ensured, his Pjnrenean 

erovinces, from the Gulf of Lyons to the Bay of 
iiscay, were secured from invasion. 
Although the conquest of the Spanish March had 
been easy and nearly unopposed, Charlemagne was 
not suffered ultimately to fix his power in so import- 
ant a district without a struggle. The time he was 
forced to employ in perfecting the various arrange* 
ments for incorporatmg the acquired territory with 
the rest of France, and in providing for its govern- 
ment, both civil and ecclesiastical, gave room for 
preparation on the part of the Saracens. A large 
army was collected, and poured down into Arragon. 
The Franks* were attacked near Saragossa, but 
after a battle of several hours, in which many thou- 
sands of the Mohammedans wer^ slain, victory 
declared in favourf of the French monarch; and 
his new dominions in Spain were secured. After 
this success, Charlemagne proceeded calmly to 
complete that regular organization in the state of 
the province which he always endeavoured to intro- 
duce into every country he conquered. But before 
long, the news from hi^ northern frontier became! 
of such a nature as to call him back from the sceneS 
before him, with all the rapidity which never failea 

* Recneil des Hist. Franc. D. Bouquet, vol. v. p. 70, Note G. 

1 1 havd admitted the account of this battle, though it standv^dnly «poa 
one authority in regard to the details (Chron. M(M88iac, Ood. Reg. D. 
Bouquet, roi. y. p. 70), because every tKher writer implies that battle* 
were fought, though without entering into particulara. 

t Both the Annals of Loisel and those of Bginhard say, that the bswi 
of the 0umn luTasion reached Charlemagne at Auxerre ; but it seeiM 
oertain, as stated by the Chronicle of Molssiac, some infonnatioa of te* 
fer on his northern fhmtier recalled him so hastily fhwi Spain 

(Chioo. Moissiao 
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to attend h^s movements on every odcadon of im- 
portance. 

Dangers of the most pressing kind were repre- 
sented as threatening the provinces on the Rhine ; 
and the monarches march was immediately directed 
towards the Pyrenees. Dividing his forces into 
two bodies, he advanced in person at the head of the 
first division, and, for the sake of greater speed ia 
his own progress, left all the baggage with the rear- 
guard, which was strong in men, and commanded 
by some of the most renowned chieftains of his 
army. The names* of Eggiard. atid Anselm have 
come down to us, together with that of Rolando, or 
Orlando, the nephew of Charlemagne,! as the com- 
manders of the second division, which had to suffer 
much from unforeseen hostility. 

It must be remembered that Lupo Duke of Gas- 
cony, on delivering up his rebellious uncle Hunald, 
had been suffered to retain his duchy, which, firom 
its position among the Pyrenean mountains, fully as 
much as its tenure, v^as but slightly dependent upon 
the crown of Frande. Lupo was ambitious as well 
as treacherous, and was fiUed with the same turbu- 
lent and rebellious spirit which had animated his an- 
cestors. The sovereignty of the French monarch 
was alone tolerable so long as it, was distant and un- 
exercised ; and traiKjuiUity was only to be expected 
while powerful armies enforced obedience, or sus- 
pended authority left the shadow of independence. 
To a man of such a character the acquisition of a 
large territory on the southern side of the mountains 
by Charlemagne was any thing but agreeable. He 

* Eglidiard, in Vtt. Ctr. Mag. cap. ix. 

t He wu the son of Milo Count of Angiere, and Bertha Meter of 
Charlemagne. The word paladin, or palatine, afterward so commun in 
poetry, as the eharacterlstic designation of Cliarlemagne's warriors, ia 
flrat applied to them on this oceasion by the Saxon poet, who wrote in 
the reign of the Emperor Amulphns, about seventy years after the death 
of Charles. It was probably adopted f^om the circumstance of more 
than one caant of the palaee teting fought in the Pyrenees. 
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sa# himself surrounded on all sides by the dominion^ 
of a monarch against whom he eagerly sought an 
omwrtunity of revolt ; and, with the mad miscal- 
culation of his own powers which had ruined every 
other member of his family, he prepared to offer an 
outrage to his sovereign which could only be pro- 
ductive of temporary advantage to himself, and could 
never be forgiven by the king. It is probable that 
he had only sufEered Charlemagne to enter Spain 
without molestation because he had no power of 
opposing him. But when he found that the ravages 
of the Saxons called the monarch imperatively to 
ibe north, and that the rear-guard of his army, loaded 
with baggage and treasure, was separated from the 
rest of the troops, he resolved* upon an imdertaking 
for which punishment seemed remote, and in which 
success was probable, and rapine sure. 

The Pyrenees, extending in a continuous line 
from the Bay of Biscay to the borders of the Medi- 
terranean, rise in a long straight ridge, the superior 
points of which are but a few yards lower than the 
summit of Mont Blanc. In the highest part of the 
chain there are occasional apertures ; and from the 
main body of the mountains long masses of inferior 
hills are projected into the plain country on either 
side, decreasing in height as they proceed, till they 
become imperceptibly, blended with the level ground 
aroiuid. Between these steep natural buttresses, 
narrow valleys, sometimes spreading out into grand 
basins, sometimes straitened into defiles of a few 
yards in width, wind on towards the only passes 
from one country to another. : The roads, skirting 
along the bases of the hills — which, to the present 
day, are frequently involved in immense and track- 
less woods — have always beneath them a mountain 
torrent, above which they are raised, as on a terrace, 
upon the top of high and rugged precipices. A thou* 

* Eglnhaid, Aimalai, 778. 
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sand diflkmlties beset the way on every side, and 
nature has surrounded the path with every means of 
ambush and conceahnent. 

Mounted on heavy horses, and loaded with a com- 
plete armour of iron,* the soldiers of Charlemagne 
returned from their victorious expedition into Spain, 
and entered the gorges of the Pyrenees, without 
ever dreaming that an ^lemy beset their footsteps. 

The monarch himself,! with the first division of 
his host, was suffered to pass unmolested ; but when 
the second body of the Franks, following leisurely 
at a considerable distance, had entered the wild and 
narrow valley called the Rosdda Vallis (now Ron- 
cesvaUes), the woods and mountains around them 
suddenl3r bristled into life, and they were attacked 
on all sides by the perfidious Gascons, whose light 
arms, distant arrows,^ and knowledge of the coun- 
try gave them every advantage over their opponents. 

In tumult and confusion, the Franks were driven 
down into the bottom of the pass, embarrassed both 
by their arms and baggage. The Gascons^ pressed 

* Efiobard.in Vit^Car. Mac. cap. ix. 

t On rbe tubject of this defeat almost all the annalists are silent, 
wbether they wrote in (he time of Charlemsfne himself, or at a period 
when tbey oonld no loDfer offend the leelings of the man, or the Tanitjr 
of the monarch. They in general, on the contrary, represent ihe Ga*- 
cons as defeated, using the expressions, ** Wascoi%e» rubjtigatos (Ann. 
Tiliani et Loiseliani), suMugatis Wa»c<milnts (Chron. Adonis), Wascani' 
hu tubacti* (Ann. Fuidenses). Indeed, I should have imafined, and 
should also have stated, that after the defeat of his rear-guanl, Charle- 
■Mgne pursned and overcame the Gascons, had not the statement of 
EfUihard been precise, that the monarch eould not take vengeance upoa 
his treacherous subjects at tbat time (Eginhard, in Vit. Car. Magn. cap. 
tz.): and again, in his Annals, that the Gascons avoidsd all pursuit 
(Egin. Annaks, 778). 

X Ann. PoeC Saxonici ; Ann. Eginhard, 778. 

^ I have used the word OasotNis alone, because it is evident that the 
. Goths of Spain had no share in this battle. Neither did the Saracen* 
participate In the victory. The Spanish accounts, which claim the glory 
of having defeated a part of Charlemagne^ tnny, are unworthy of refth 
talioo or notice. The only nation or tribe who have any claim to the 
doubtAil honour of having overthrown, by perfidy, a body of brave menv 
taken at a disadvantage, are tiie Basqiues, inhabiting a district on both 
Mea sT thePyT«neaB,and stiU posssssing aU the agility, wtthsot Um 
mtelMnrf of tlMlr aMtftfln. 
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them on every point, and slaughtered them like a 
herd of deer, singling them out with their arrows 
from above, and rolling down the rocks upon their 
heads. Never wanting in courage, the Franks 
fought to the last man, and 'died unconquered. Ro- 
lando*^ and his companions, after a thousand deeds 
of valour, were slain with the rest ; and the Gascons, 
satiated with carnage, and rich in plunder, dispersed 
nmong the mountains, leaving Charlemagne to seek 
for immediate vengeance in vain. 

The battle must have been fierce and long, and 
the struggle great, though unequal ; for, during the 
lapse of many centuries, tradition has hung about 
the spot, and the memory of Rolando and lus com- 
panions is consecrated in a thousand shapes through- 
out the country. Part of his armour has there 
given name to a flower ;t the stroke of his sword is 
shown upon the mountains ; the tales and supersti- 
tions of the distf ict are replete with his ex^doits and 
with his fame; and even had not Ariosto, on the 
slight basis which history affords, raised up the 
splendid structure of an immortal poem, and dedi- 
cated it to the name of Rolando, that name would 
still have been repeated through all the valleys of 
the Pyrenees, and ornamented with all the fictions 
of a thousand yearsij. 

* The maltUnde of ftbles ^hicb tuiTe bera inffrafVed on Uie. battle of 
Roneeevftllee are too well known td need any particular notice. M. Gail- 
lard loaee temper with the English romance writers on the acore of 
Arthur, and wishea to prore that they have pilfered largely tnm the fkb* 
ulous annaliais ofCluMrleniaime. Mr. Leyden and the Abib^ VeUet con- 
fbond all aorta of historical fiscta in their reasoning on the rotnaneea «f 
this period — prove Charlea Martel to have been a Breton, make him 
tnatitute an order oflcnightbood, and bestow the patrimony of St. Petw 
on the p^>e. Beyond idl doubt, however, the first romance written on 
the life of Charlemagne was that falsely attributed to Archbishop Tur* 
pin : bat it will be very difficult, I am alirald, to prove ito having beoo 
eoniposed before the twelfth century. 

t The casque d* Roland, a species of hellebore, I beHeve, and tht 
bridu de Raiandj a deep fissure in the erest of the I^rsnesa. 

t In lbs last century a chapel atood ia the immediata neighbouiriMai 
9t Ronfeavalles, which traditioii pointed out aa the barial>plaee of tht 
ohieihwlipfta by the treaebeioiu attack of <titQ«8coii8. lUrtjionkt 
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The news of this disaster soon reached Ohaile- 
maffne, and he immediately paused on his march to 
seek vengeance for the death of his followers. But 
the Gascons had dispersed amid the impenetrable* 
^stnesses of their mountains ; no present enemy was 
to be found ; the Saxons were ravaging the territories 
4>f France ; and the monarch, with the joy of all 1^ 
Spanish triumphs clouded, was obliged to continue 
his journey towards ihe north. Other circum- 
stances, however, clearly establish that- the per- 
fidious duke of the Gascons was .afterward taken, 
and forfeited his life as a punishment for his trear 
8on,t although it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
ascertain at what precise period this retribution was 
accomplished. 

It was some consolation to the French monarch 
to find that the evil consequences which this signal 
defeat of a part of his army might have produced 
did not follow.. Notwithstanding the death of so 
great a number of their conquerors, the Saracen in- 
habitants of Navarre and Catalonia did not attempt 
to throw off the yoke which had been imposed upon 
them. The Spanish March remained for the time 

-vrttlMiiit iDseriptiont were tobe eeeo in the Ttdnily ; and a quahtlty oT 
bones were shown in a caveonder tbe chapel. (See P. Daniel, Hist, de 
France.) At the same time, it is to be remarked, tbat traditions cui 
never be properly received in history, except to the extent of corrobora- 
tion or elaeidation, and are never precise in regard to particolmr facts. 
The multitnde of local traditions concerning tbe fight of Roncesvalles 
prove the terrific nature of &ke straggle and the lniport4nce of tbe event, 
font nothing more. Three places hive been pmntedout to me as the 
burial>place of Roland,— one at Cprdonan, one at Blaye, and one at Bor* 
deaox. What earth is now incorporated with Ibe elay of tbe hero 
matters not, and is unknown. > 

* I^nhard, Annates. 

t This is shown by tbe charter of Alaon, cited in the HlstMre de Lail- 
gnedoc of Vaiseette. Oharlemagne, though poniiliins the treason of hia 
vassal liUpo by the severest penalty of the law, leA lo hia children a part 
of tbe territorv whieh their (kther had enjoyed. This is expressly stated 
to have been misericorditer ; fbr, according to every oustem^ bis feofiT waa 
tfbrfeited, as well as his life^ in oonseqiieoQe of tta irebellioii. Meterapr 
says that Lnpo was n<H executed, but deprived of his estates, and sou^ 
reftMa ia Spain. He jilacea the era of I.|tpo'a ■pnnishmentw ai9,^piob- 
thly by mistake. See Abieg^ Cbrooolocivia, vol. j|||,.p. Up. . ^ 
R 
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in tranqaiUity, and Charlemagne pursued his journey 
towards the north. 

The erents which called him from the scene of 
his late conquests were such as admitted no unne- 
cessary delay. His absence during the winter in 
Aquitaine, SmcThis march into Spain,' had removed 
from the Saxons* the terror of his immediate neigh- 
bouihood, and had given both time for preparaton 
and opportunity of revolt Such an occasion was 
not lost by a nation whose habit was to wander, 
whose delight was w^^, and whose occupation was 
pillage. Witikind returned from Denmark almost 
immediately after Charlemagne's departure ; and 
soon, by his eloquence, roused the whole mass of 
his countr3nnen to throw off the indifference with 
which they had beheld the precaution^ taken by the 
monarch against their future irruptions. The visit 
of the Saxon chief to the savage courts of the north 
had not tended at all to civilize his mind, or to open 
his eyes to the general principles /of equity. Still 
forgetting the aggressions his own nation had com- 
mitted, to him the forts built by the French king 
appeared as fetters on the Saxon people. The act 
of repeUing or chastising their irruptions he viewed 
as ambitious encroachment, or triumphant insult; 
and, animated himself by a wild spirit of Uberty and 
a desire of vengeance, he found his purpose seconded 
among his countrymen by the predatorjr habits of 
ages, and the wsurlike character of barbarism. 

In a short timef the whole of the Westphalians 
were in arms ; and while Charlema^e was still in 
Spain, they were ravaging all the German provinces 
of France, even to the very banks of the Rhine. 
Often as they had invaded the Frankish territory, 
and little as they were accustomed to show mercy, 
their present irruption left all their former ones far 
behind in cruelty and depredation. Nothing waa 

* Abil llliani. aim. 779; Aim. I^toeL tBBu 778; Cbimi. Moi«riM 
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•pared,— nefther age, nor sex, nor condition. The 
child was murdered* at the breast, the priest at the 
altar, the peasant by his hearth. Fire and death ac- 
companied them on their way, and ruin and desola- 
tion spre^Ml out behind their footsteps. Finding 
that they could not pass the Rhine in safety, they 
ravaged the whole territory from Cologne to Cob- 
lentz. The monks fled from their monasteries, the 
citizens quitted the towns; nothing resisted their 
approach, nothing survived their passage; and all 
was confusion and destruction, rapine, massacre, 
and flame.f 

Such were the tidings that every day met the ear 
of Charlemagne, as he advanced from the south of 
France towards the north ; and, finding that he could 
not lead forward his heavier forces with all the ce- 
lerity that the occasion instantly demanded, he des- 
patched his lighter troops from Auxerre, with 
orders to make all speed, and, if possible, to over- 
take the Saxons on the territory of France, that 
their aggression might be punished where it had 
been committed.} The troops chosen for this pur- 
pose were all either of the eastern tribes of Franks, 

*EfintMird, Annalei; Annalas Poet» Sazonici. ton. 778; AnnalM 
Meltensis ; Vit. S. Sturmii. Abb. Fuldensis; Ann. Foldensia. 

t The wars of Chariemafne against the Saxons have, as I befioro 
stated, been called unjust, and bis seTeritjt on one occasion, after many 
years of abused clemency, has been stigmatized as iniquitous cruelty. A 
^ckly aflbetation of humanity has blinded the eyes to a perception of 
justice, and historical truth has been concealed or distorted to (kvoor a 
tain hypothesis. On this account, I subjoin the brief but expressiTe 
words in which the old annalists relate those ontraces which compelled 
Charlemagne to forget the mercy he bad ext«fnded to the Saxons ftr 
many years, and, in justice to his own subjects, to terminate tbe war by 
any means, however severe : ** Saxonss — mf Duiam castntm— usque 
veneruntf eadibus^ rapinis. et ineendii» omnia devaHantesJ*^Anti. 
Meltensia, A. D. 778. ** Qutofuid d Duiaa dvitaU usfue ad4u>mUi 
Mo$etUB viwruTji^ viUarumque JuiU fern et igne depajndatt aunt. 
Pari modo sacra profanaqtu pessundata. Nullum OBtatia avJt mvAs 
Hscrimen ira hostis/eeeratJ* — Eginhard, Annates, A. D. 778. 

Non tdiqwod sexus^ mtaHs^ oonditicnis 

UlUuSf furor immitis discrimen agebat. 

Omnia stdferrum^ vd edax eonsumpseratignisJ* 
^ Annataa Fosta mxoiiiri. 

I AimtL Bginhard. 
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or of the German* tributaries, whose lands and 
dwelling-places were the first on every occasion to 
fall a prey to the Saxon invasions. Every personal 
inducement to speed, therefore, was added to the 
injunction of the monarch; but ere their arrival, 
the enemy, sated Mrith blood and gorged with plunder, 
were once more returning to their native country. 

Thus tiie Prankish army, notwithstanding the 
npklity with which it always moved, did not suc- 
. ceed in coming up with the retreating Slaxons tiU 
they had traversed the greater part of Hesse ; but 
at the moment the plunderers were crossing the river 
Adem, they found themselves assailed by the forces 
of Charlemagne. The very act of pursuing gave 
impetus to the Franks; while national hatred and 
individual revenge added the energy of passion to 
the vigour of constitutional courage. At the same 
time, the Saxons were already retreating-^an act 
which too often degenerates into flight. They had 
accomplished their object ; were loaded with spoil ; 
the sloth of satiety hung upon their actions; their 
own country was before their steps, and escape was 
too near for resistance to be vigorous. 

Thus, while they were embarrassed with the pas- 
sage of the river, the Prankish cohorts poured in 
upon them. A feeble resistance but added to the 
!^aughter ;t and very few survived to carry to their 
own country the tidings of their successful irruption, 
tiieir retreat, and their defeat. 

To fight and conquer in two far-separated coun- 
tries within the space of a few months was common 
to the Franks under the command of Charlemagne ; 
but a long campaign in Spain, and a march of nearly 
twelve hundred miles, had so far exhausted the year 
that no further movement could be made against the 
Saxons till the return of spring. 

The other events which may be traced to this year 

* Annal. Mettamia. 

t Annalw1<oiirtlOTa; Cbroo. Moiasiac ; Annales Eginbard. A. D. 778. 
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Xkow caU our attention to the civil governmetit of 
Charlemagne, — an object, when considered in refer- 
ence to the age in which he lived, far more interest- 
ing and extraordinary than all his great military 
operations. During the active scenes in which he 
had been lately engaged—the continual movement 
and incessant occupation in which he had existed — 
no part of his vast territories was neglected ; and 
his eyes were alternately turned with careful atten- 
tion to Italy, to Grermany, and to France. 

Ascending the throne in a barbarous period, when 
internal policy was perfectly in its infancy, and the 
whole mechanism of society rude and irregular,* 
Charlemagne could not be expect^ to change, by 
the simple power of his own mind, the constitution 
of his whole race, rekindle in an instant the extin- 
guished U^ht of past ages, or hurry into maturity the 
whole firuits of coming years. The performance of 
such a task was not within the grasp of human facul* 
ties ; but what he did do, when joined with the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed — surrounded on 
every side by darkness, superstition, and prejudices, 

* I bavo beon led into this imperfect defence of Charlemagne's inlenml 
administration fh>m a passage in Gibbon.- **They (his laws) compose 
not a system, but a series of occasional and mioiite edicts, for the cof- 
reetkn of abuses, the relbrmation of manoera, the economy of his fkrms, 
the care df his poultry, and even the sale of his eggs, fte.*^— and acaid. 
In a note, ** Yet Schmidt, fh»m the best authorities, r ep i t s e a ts the Inte- 
rior disorders and oppfeasiniis of his rogn." The portion of Mr. Gib- 
bon*s work in which this appears does not reflect the greatest lustre 
upon his name as an historian. Had he really, on the present occasion, 
compared the garbled accounts of the modem historians whom he cites 
with the original authorities, he would hsTe found that, amid misstate- 
ments and errors innumerable, the oppressions and disorders of the 
reign of Charlemagne do not amount to what the asslxes of a petty 
county town in England can produce ; and had he chosen to reasoi, 
ratber than sneer, he would have perceived that thongh the mind of that 
monarch did not suffice at once to dispel the darkness of ftmr hundred 

GLTS, yet it enHghtened all that it touched, corrected the aboaes of 
age, and cast back for a century the load of barbarism that was 
fkning fhst upon the world. The interior disorders and oppressions 
represented by Schmidt, lipon carefhl perusal, I And to be derived, with 
scarcely aa exception, not fhmi the reign of Chariemagne, but (Vom that 
of Louis le Debonaire and not, even then, flrom the earltar part of thai 
Miga. 

R3 
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and having to vanquish them all — ^shows him a» 
great a conqueror in the moral as in the physical 
world ; and raises him to the highest pitch of human 
grandeur, by evincing that he not only overcame the 
barbarians of his time, but also overcame the bar- 
barism itself. 

Whatever were the warlike undertakings in which 
the monarch was engaged, and whatever were the 
immense demands upon his time and attention, no 
evil to his fellow-creatures which was brought before 
him ever passed without notice and correction, — 
no effort to purify and improve the state of society 
was .forgotten. ^ We find instances to justify th& 
assertion in every part of his reign ; but at the pres- 
ent period a great occasion for exertion and remon- 
strance presented itself, and was not neglected, 
although that remonstrance was necessarily Greeted 
against an authority for which he strove to incul- 
cate respect, and towards which he always set the 
example of due reverence. 

While in the midst of his preparations for the war 
in Spain, information was by some means conveyed 
to him that the odious traffic in slaves was per- 
mitted in Rome ; and not a few complaints reached 
him about the same time, concerning the irregulari- 
ties of the Italian clergy. To both these points his 
attention was immediately directed; and a strong 
remonstrance was addressed by hint to Pope Adrian, 
pressing th^ reformation of the abuses which were 
said to exist. Adrian* immediately repUed, and, in 
the most positive terms, assured Charlemagne that 
no such trade in slaves was carried on between the 
Romans and the Saracens as had been asserted. 
The Lombards, he said, it was true, were in the 
custom of selling slaves by means of the Greeks 
who frequented their ports, — a custom which he 
had in vain attempted to prevent. The lives, also» 

* Codex CarolinQS, Epbrt. Ixr. 
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of the priests under his own inspection he boUiy 
defended, and declared that their accuser had calum- 
niated them basely by the chai^g^e he had brought 
against them. 

Whether this explanation proved satisfactory to 
the monarch or not does not appear ; but-the terms 
of Charlemagne's letter sufficiently evince that he 
8tm considered Rome as under his sovereign do* 
minion ; and the reply of Pope Adrian, equally prove* 
his submission to the jurisdiction of the patrician. 
Various other matters of civil poUty occupied the 
attention of the monarch of the Franks about this 
time; and he had an opportunity of displaying his 
clemency and moderation in a manner which changed 
a doubtful vassal into s( firm and attached friend. 
Not long after the return of Charlemagne from Spain» 
Hildebrand Duke of Spoleto* — who had been one 
of the first in the conspiracy of the Duke of Friuli, 
but who had remained at once unpunished and un« 
pardoned— trusting to the character of the sovereign, 
visited his court in France, and, with magnificent 
presents, renewed the homage he had cast off. 
His rebellion, which had never proceeded to open 
warfare, was immediately forgotten in this vduo^ 
tary act of confidence. His gifts were accepted^ 
but returned by others in full proportion; and, after 
being entertained with splendour at the court of the 
monarch, he was dismissed to his i)wn land a grate- 
ful and faithful subject. 

Before joining the. forces which were in active 
preparation for renewing the war against the Saxons, 
Charlemagne also issued a new capitulary, contain- 
ing a variety of important laws on various subjects, 
some regulating the {H-oceedings of the church, some 
affecting the duties of the various judges, and some 
regarding the people in general.f The absence of 
all classScation is the great waiitobservable in these 

* AnnalM l.oiMUan| ; Ann. Mettonais, A. D. 979. 
t Oafiitalar. Cat. lof . wo. 779. 
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laws, and is the strongest symptom of the barbarism 
of the age. Various efforts, however, to overcome 
that burbarism are likewise to be noticed. Though 
considerable power is still intrusted to the clergy, 
several rules are laid down for the purpose of en- 
forcing regularity in their lives.* The privilege of 
screening offenders found worthy of death, which 
has been so often claimed by the church, is formally 
rejected by the voice of the monarch; ;t while a law 
against the exportation of armst shows how much 
Cnarlemagne was obliged to look upon his nation as 
a military people. 

As soon as the season permitted, Charles was 
once more at the head of his army ; and, entering 
Saxony, he passed by the spot where the idol Irmin- 
sul had once stood, but which was now covered by 
a growing town,^ and advancing towards the Lippe, 
prepared to take signal vengeance of his incorrigible 
enemies. At first, the Saxons displayed a strong 
disposition to trust to the force of arms, rather than 
cmce more appeal to the clemency they had so often 
abused ; and at a place called Bucho]tz,|| the situa^ 
tion of which is now unknown, their army was drawn 
up, to oppose the farther progress of the French 
monarch. The sight of the multitude of theUr ene- 
mies, however, shook their courage as the battle 
was about to close, and, while only a few had fallen 
on either side, the Saxons fled precipitately, leaving^ 
the path open to Charlemagne.TT This flight was 
but a prelude to submission ; and, proceeding rapidly 
through the country, the French sovereign, accord- 
ing to his custom,** abandoned his more hostile in- 
tentions, on the prayers and promises of his ene- 
mies. More unconditional submission, however, 
was demanded of the Saxons after their last a^gres- 

*■ Gapttnlar. Our. Mag. vin. 770^ cap. 1, S, S. f Gap. a 

1 Cap. 30. % Vit. 8. StormU. Abb. Foldensia. 

§ Ann. Eginliard; Ann. Mettenslfl-; Ann. Loiaeliani. 

t Ann. Fbet. Saxon. 770. **Jrort«No,UieOlirooiel0orAdoaty«. 
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sioii, and Charlemagne began to treat them as acqn* 
queued people, after having in vain attempted to put 
a stop to their irruptions while they retained their 
independence. About this time the general division 
of the whole country into bishoprics, abbacies^ and 
presbyteries took place.* Such of the clergy of 
France as zeal or ambition prompted to accept the 
dangerous trust were appointed to the new cures 
thus created ; and Charlemagne only left the country 
to return the next year and complete the arrange- 
ments which he had begunf for incorporating Saxony 
with the Prankish monarchy. 

The, greater part of the annals of that day were 
composed by monks and ministers of the church, 
who, of course, attempted to magnify the affection 
of the Frankish king towards the body of which 
they were members, with the purpose of holding 
out both an example and an incitement to others* 
Nevertheless, it is evident that Charlemagne was 
inspired by a sincere love for the Christian religiont 
ana an eager wish to spread its pacific doctrines 
amid his barbarous and intractable neighbours. Nor 
was it, as has been often falsely said, by the sword 
that he sought to convert. With the sword he over- 
came his enemies, and punished the pertinacious 

* Vit 8. Stnrmii, Abbat. Faldensis ; Chron. Moiwiae. ' ^ 

t Moosieor Gaillard states that Cbarlemafne remdned all that year, 
and a great part of the next, in Saxony. The matter, indeed, is oTllttla 
importance, fbr that great monarch coold as easily regulate tha internal 
nSkvn of France fVom the liroils of Saxony, as if he had been in the 
heart of his own dominions. However, as facts should not be misstated 
fbr any purpose, it may be as well to remark, that Eginhard in his An- 
nals, the Annals of Metz, the Annales Loisrtiani, and Tiliani, and tha 
Chronicle of Moissiac agree in stating that he returned to Worms, and 
there spent several months. It may not be amiss to point out, also, that 
the account pf the resistance of the Saxons at Bncholte, as given by the 
author I have mentioned above, who calls it utte grande baiaUUy is not 
borne out by contemporary history. The only detailed account is given 
by the Saxon annalist, who says that the Saxons, terrlAed by the number 
of the Franks, fled immediately : the other annalists merely say, that the 
Saxons un»hed to mitt {voLutnmt venture), but flsd ; and Eginhard 
preciaely stales, that Charlemagne never encountered Qnem bnl twiee in 
prtebed battle both of whleh oeeaskma took place afterwird. 
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assailants who had so often ravaged his dominions 
and slaughtered his subjects. But the very desire 
of sparing the sword made him the more eager in 
the propagation of that religion which he hoped 
would remove the causes that compelled its use; 
and the work of conversion he intrusted, not to 
soldiers, but to the ministers of the gospel. If he 
did, indeed, mingle on any dccasion the means of 
worldly policy with the purer methods of religious 
persuasion, it was in the shape of gifts, presents, and 
menaces,* — inducements more within the compre- 
hension of the barbarians whom he sought to civil- 
ize than any that could be afforded by reason and 
argumentation. 

Though personally successful to a great degree, 
and seeing his power and reputation increasing in 
every manner, Charlemagne was visited in his do- 
minions by many of those calamities which, from 
time to time, in the course of nature, affect whole 
countries and nations.f Tremendous earthquakes 
shook his Lombard kingdom during the year of 
which I speak, cast down man^ of the finest build- 
ings, and spread death and rum through the land. 
A pestilence devastated the country and the cities, 
and a severe scarcity added to the horrors of the 
time. Terror and dismay reigned through the 
whole of France ; and prayer* and almst were the 
resources of the king and the peasant, the warrior 
and the churchman, in order to turn away the Al- 
mighty wrath, and obtain mercy from on high. 

Thus passed the winter of the year 779-80, and 
early in the spring he returned to Saxony, and com- 
pleted the -sufcgection of the country.^ He had 
warned the Saxons, in 777, that in case of any new 
outrage he would exercise the full power which he 

* Vit. 8. SturmU. 

t ChroB. MoiiMiae. ; Chron; 8. Oalli. A. D. TTBl 

1 Capital. BaluK. torn. i. p. 109. 

i EffiiilUKd Ann. ; Ann. Loiaeliani, 
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possessed, and depriye them of their independence; 
and he was now proceeding in the execution of that 
threat. It is to be remarked, however, that the 
total subjugation of Saxony, as far as we can dis- 
cover from the contemporary writers, was by no 
means (as has been since represented) a blow struck 
at once, in the pride of victory, and the spirit of 
aggran<Uzem€»t, conceived long before, and pursued 
through a series pf unrelenting wars. On the con- 
trary, it was slow and gradual, as Charlemagne found 
himself compelled to take progressive measures 
against his savage neighbours, — measures suggested 
by the great principle of self-defence, and executed 
with calm and clement reluctance. 

I may b.e permitted to collect into one view the 
facts connected with this warfare, as they are u>read 
through the preceding pages, when it will be found, 
that had he been so inclined, a thousand opportuni- 
ties of takinff possession of Saxony presented them- 
selves, which he never showed any inclination to 
use, further than his own security rendered neces- 
sary. In his first campaign against the Saxons, 
though he destroyed the idols that he found on his 
march, he granted peace to the nation as soon as 
they demanded it, merely taking, twelve hostages, 
and raising a fort at Eresburg, to guard a^nst their 
future incursions. On their next irruption, he left 
another body of French troops at Sigisburg, and re- 
quired a more comprehensive oath before he with- 
drew his forces. During this time he had never 
desisted from his endeavour to civilize the Saxons, 
by sending missionaries amon^r them ; and his desire 
of converting them to Christianity appeared so evi- 
dent as to become a means of fraud m the hands of 
the barbarians themselves. The next cause of war- 
fare was the Saxon attack upon the garrisons he had 
placed in the two castles ; and being once more con- 
quered, the assailants again suppUcated peace, and 
many, to obtain it, demanded to be baptiseo. Charie* 
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magne added a third Jbrtress to those he hM before 
constructed, and once more retired from the country. 
Finding that he had scarcely passed the frontier 
when his enemies actively prepared to attack him 
again, the monarch of the Franks frustrated all their 
schemes by marching into the heart of the land be- 
fore their plans were mature. Witikind, the insti- 
gator of the war, fled ; and the nation completely 
submitted, generally seeking baptism as the strongest 
proof of their pacific intentions. Charlemagne 
trusted them once more ; but he gave them full warn- 
ing, that if they again violated the treaties they had 
entered into with him, he would not only inflict the 
temporary chastisement of a hostile invasion, but 
would use the right of conquest, which he had 
hitherto disregarded, and deprive them of ^hat inde- 
pendence which they so constantly abused to his 
detriment. No soonier had he entered Spain than 
the treacherous people, who crouched 4o the earth 
at his presence, took instant advantage of hisr ab- 
sence to destroy his provinces and massacre his 
subjects. The indignant monarch returned, and, 
marching through Saxony as a victor, he npw an- 
nexed that country to his former dominions as a con- 
quered province. 

The next year he advanced at once to the junction 
of the Elbe and the Ocker ;* and having spent some 
time in taking precautionary measures against any 
invasion by the neighbouring nations of the north, 
he proceeded to enact a variety of laws for the regu- 
lation of the barbarous people he had subdued ; which 
laws have been made the subject of extravagant 
praise for a few points of supierior excellence, and 
of ridiculous censure for severity susceptible^f great 
extenuation, if not justification. The samef want 
of classification is observable in their construction 
which affects most of tl» capitularies of the age* 

* Aim. Loiaeliaoi, A. D. 780 ; Eginhard. in AbxmI. 
1 Oftpit. Sizon. 
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and a tingle of barbarism spreads over them all ; but 
I doubt much whether barbarous laws are not neces* 
sary to a barbarous nation; and whether Charle- 
magne, believing such to be the case, did not, like 
the great Greek legislator, frame for the people he 
had conquered, not the best laws which the mind 
of man could devise, but the best which could bo 
adapted to the circumstances of the country. Charle- 
magne had found, by long and painful experience, 
that the only principle which could restrain the 
Saxons was fear ; and, accordingly, the code which 
he addresses to them is that of terror. Death is 
awarded for a thousand crimes, but especially for 
offering human sacrifices, and for refusing, or aban- * 
doning, or insulting the Christian religion. 

The Saxons, during the last two or three cam- 
^gns, had almost universally received baptism; 
tmt in many instances they returned to the most 
hateful rites of idolatry, which was always the sure 
precursor of outrage and irruption. Both from 
political and religious motives, it had become the 
great object of the French monarch to force this the 
most obdurate race of pagans in Europe to listen to 
the voice of Christian teachers, which nothing but 
the fear of death could induce them to do ; and for 
that purpose he used the terror of extreme punish- 
ment as a means 6f enforcing attention to the doc- 
trines of peace. But, at the same time, there can- 
not be a ooubt that he had no intention the severity 
of the law should have effect ; for it was enacted by 
the self -same code that the unbaptized who received 
baptism, and the relapsed who returned and under- 
went a religious penance, escaped the infliction of 
tbe punishment. By this means he forced the Saxons 
to hear, at least, the doctrines of the Christie 
chiurch, and to become accustomed to its forms,-^ 
the first great step, without which conversion could 
i^sver be obtained. By this means, also, he at once 
pot 1 stop to the human sacrifices whidi conliiiuaUy 
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disgraced the land ; and he offered to all the power 
of escapmg punishment and gaining security. 

It is true, as a general principle, that laws should 
never he enacted unless they are intended to be 
enfcMTced ; but this was an individual instance, where 
the object was but temporary. If he could compel 
the Saxons to hear the truths, and habituate them to 
the influence, oT the Christian faith, Charlemagne 
never for a moment doubted that their sincere con- 
versioa must follow. That conversion once ob- 
tained, and the laws were not cruel, for they were 
ineffectual. In the mean time, however, their opera- 
tion would be great before the Saxons discovered 
^ that they were not rigidly enforced. At all events, 
it is evident that Charlemagne believed that his ob- 
ject would be gained by terror long ere the rude 
pagans for whom he legislated perceived that pun- 
ishment was remote. For this great purpose he 
framed the laws to which I refer, and made use of 
the only influence which he knew to be strong 
with the Saxons, — the influence of fear ; while, at 
the same time, the natural benevolence of his own 
^ heart induced him to guard severity by mercy, and 
to add a law which, while it offered the means of 
eseape from the harshness of the others, tended to 
the same object. 

Such considerations shield the Saxon code from 
the bitter censures wliich have been directed against 
it by some writers ; but at the same time the lavish 
praises which it has received from others are equally 
inapplicable ; for, though it was intended in mercy 
and directed with wisdom, it was arbitrary in char- 
acter, and in principle unjust. 

No sooner was the regulation of Saxony com- 
pleted than the monarch turned his eyes in another 
direction, and prepared to avert a storm that was 
approaching from a different quarter. Though con- 
stitutionally fond of war, and now habituated to 
conquest, Charlemagne, in general, took every means 
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to pireyent the necessity of having recourse to arms. 
Sometimes, it is true, he suffered himself to be 
dazzled with the prospect of brilliant expeditions ; 
audi as in the case of the invasion of Spain, the 
prayers of others for protection and assistance, by 
offering a fair excuse to his natural inclination, occa- 
sionally overcame the better spirit of generous mod- 
eration which taught him to refrain! But wherever 
the probable war was likely to be one in which, as 
a sovereign, he was to act against a rebellious vas- 
8ar,-<-one, in short, of revolt and punishment, — 
Charlemagne, if the danger could be foreseen, ever 
endeavoured to stop it in its process, before folly had 
been hurried into crime, and while pardon was com- 
patible with justice. 

Such views now called him into Italy ; and as soon 
as the state of Saxony appeared finally settled, h6 
took his departure for his Lombard dominions. 
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tain— Chartemagne visited by Alcuiii — The Frencb Bfoiuureb retnriM 
trom Italy— Submission of Tassilo i>uke of Bararia. 

Although the sceptre of Lombardy had been 
snatched from the hand of Desiderius, and though 
he himself remained in the ecclesiastical seclusion 
from which he was never destined to be withdrawn, 
many members of his family still existed at large, 
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spread over various parts of Europe ; and the desire 
of vengeance, naturally fostered l^ affection for a 
fallen relation, and humiliated pnde, was only re- 
strained by the terror of the conqueror^s arms. 
Adalgisus, the son of the dethroned monarch, con- 
tinued to reside at Constantinople ; and though, at 
the time, no efficient aid was granted to him by the 
imperial court, yet a favourable opportunity only 
seemed wanting to a renewal of the attempt to 
recover possession of Italy. 

One of the daughters of Desiderius had married 
Arichis Duke of Beneventum, and viewed, with 
unabated and unextinguishable hatred, the dominion 
of the Franks, in a land which had once been the 
portion of her family. At the same time,* the hi|^ 
qualities and warlike character of her husband 
rendered revolt probable, and success not unhopefid. 

A second daughter of the dethroned King of Lom- 
bardy shared the ducal seat of Tassilo of Bavaria, 
whom I have before had occasion to mention as a 
relation and vassal of Charlemagne, and upon whose 
proud spirit the weight of homage lay an uneasy 
load, which he endeavoured to make light by neglect, 
while he only waited occasion to throw it off for 
ever. 

The mission of Saint Sturmius, in the early part 
of the French monarch's reign, had effectedf arecon- 
ciUation between the king and his cousin, upon whose 
head the open violation of his vows to Pepin had 
brought down the more terrible anger of Charle- 
magne. After that period, the immense power and 
the continual activity of his liege lord had withheld 
Tassilo from making an attempt to which triumphant 
success could alone secure impunity. It would 
appear, however, that about the present time, insti- 
gated by the revengeful spirit of his wife, and by hl» 

* Erehempertiu^ HiaC Langobard. BeiMyent ; Chron. Aatmjm, 8ft* 
Imiatani. 
t Vit. S. Starmii, D. Bouquet, Becueil, torn. r. 
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own proud desire of independent soyereignty, he 
eng^aged* with Arichis Duke of BeneTentum, and 
with Adalgisus, their brother-in-law, for the purpose 
of wresting Italy from the grasp of Charlemagne, 
and of establishing an armed union sufficient to r^isl 
the power of their mighty opponent. 

These schemes were earned on in darkness and 
secrecy; for the conspirators well knew that the 
yiratchful eyes of Charlemagne could only be blinded 
by the most cautious pnidence ; but, at the same 
time, long, slow, and careful preparation was neces- 
sary, to afford the slightest prospect of success. 
With hostile purposes labounng at the heart, and 
great and powerful designs adyancing towards con- 
summation, it is yery difficult so to guard eyery 
action that some suspicious circumstances will not 
betray, to an attentive observer, the plans which 
occupy the breast. Neither Tassilo nor Arichis was 
capable of such perfect dissimulation as entirely to 
coyer their schemes from the view of the French 
monarch. The first continued to absent himself 
ft'om the court of the sovereign ; and the proceedings 
of the latter, which were more bold and open, were 
from time to time communicated to Charlemagne by 
the wakeful attention of Pope Adrian.f 

At the period of the pestilence referred to in the 
last book, the Prankish monarch, according to the 
spirit of the age, had, with sincere faith, vowed a 
pdgrimage to some of the holy shrines in Italy :% the 
execution of which vow now concealed the political 
object he proposed to obtain at the same time. This 
object, and the effort which he made to conceal it, 
were of a very different character frem the usual 
policy of courts. His presence in Italy had become 
absolutely necessary ; but he sought not to march 
with armies to chsistise rebels, while there was a 
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Ann. ; Chnm. Sifiberti ; Moo. GcoiblaMDa. A. D. 780. 
O^x Ctfolin. Bptat. IziT. 
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possibility of redaiming them by milder means; 
and he determined to use all his own influence, both 
as a sovereign and relation^ and to emf^y all the 
growing power of the Church of Rome, in order to 
recall Tassilo of Bavaria to his du^, before he 
suffered his full knowledge of the incipient rebellion 
to appear. 

This purpose, as well as that of overawing the 
Duke-of Beneventum by his presence, and of guard- 
ing the kingdom of Italy from the civil commotions 
by which it was threatened, acted, beyond doubt, as 
a strong inducement to lead Chariemagne towards 
Lomb^y. But there were also other motives, 
which were equally powerful with a monarch whose 
native feelings of piety were strong and sincere, and 
whose devotion, though tempered and elevated by a 
vast and vigorous understanding, found no course 
open but through the common superstitions of the 
day. To offer up his prayers at spots which the 
church had pronounced holy, and to see his children* 
baptized by the living representative of the apostle, 
were probablv among the motives, rather than th^ 
pretences, of Charlemagne's journey into Italy. 
Nor did the desire of seeing the rojrdl consecration 
— which, in his own case, haS been practised, to give 
weight to his right of succession — ^repeated in the 
persons of his sonsf Louis and Carloman, add slightly 
to the inducements. 

Leaving Pepin, his natural son, and Charles, the 

* Chron. Moissiac ; Ann.Mettens. 

* The children of Chariemagne were born in the ibllowinf order: 

Pepin— Uncertain date, of HimilttAtda tbe cimcabine. 

Charles-772 A. D.,or HUdegard^. 

Rotruda— 773. 

Adelais— 774. Died in infoney. 

Bertha— 775. 

Carloman— 776. Afterward named Pepin. 

X/Ouis and Lotbaire, twins— 778. Lothaire died in faiflum;' 

Gi8la-781. 

Bildegarde— 788. Died in Infancy. 

"nieoderada-— Of Fastrada. 

Hiltruda. 

Boctaaida— UfdoiowB. 
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heir of the French throne, at Worms,* Chailemanie 
set off for Payia,t late in the year 780, accompanied 
by his <]aeen and the rest of his children. On his 
arriTal in Italy, the monarch found that country in a 
state of turbulence and agitation, which offered 
tittle prospect of any permanent tranquillity. The 
disorganization which had taken place after the fall 
of tli^ Roman em^Hre still operated in its conse- 
quences. The instability of all institutions, which a 
countless succession of iuTasions and subjections 
had induced, was now followed by a frantic thirst for 
change, and an impatience of all re^arity. The 
jarring elements of a mixed population, consistinjir 
of a thousand different tribes and nations, assimi- 
lated ill together ; and, in society, a chronological gra- 
dation of conquerors and vanouished gave a gradual 
increase of hatred from the Roman to the Frank. 
The nobles were each waiting in gloomy expectar 
tion for some new revolution, which might call them 
into activity, and give them independence. The 
people, suffering under all, were careless of whose 
yoke they bore. The inhabitants of the Tyrol had 
resisted, and both bUnded and cast out the bishop, 
whom the pope had sent to claim the feoffs whioi 
Charlemagne had granted to the see of Rome ; Ter- 
racina,:^ Naples, and Calabria were more or less 
attached to tne Eastern empire ; the Duke of Bene- 
ventum was secretly leagued with ihe enemies of 
the Franks ; the Greeks infested the outdurts of the 
hmA ; and the Saracens commanded the seas.6 

Such was the state of the country when Cnaile- 
magne arrived in Italy. The loss of their separate 



* Ana. Fal4ea«is: Ann. Mettaoiii; Ann. LoiMlianL 

t The Annals of Eginhard tay, tn general terma, that the 
waa aeeomnanied by hia ehildren ; bnt as the Chronicle of Bfoiaaiae da- 
elarea that lie left hia twoelder aona at Wurms, and as no mention ta 
made anywhere elae of their praaenoe in Italy, we may conclude tlitt 
they did not Mlow their fiuher thither. 

t Codaai pMOliBttt. Bpiat. Ivil. 

} Bflahnd, fa Vlt. Ov. Magni.; Oodmt OnoU&i^ XpiM.taLlv. 
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existence as a peojde was midoidytedly one canse 
of discontent among its mixed population ; but the 
monarch of the Franks had already determined to 
divide Italy from his hereditary dominions, and to 
raise it into a distinct kingdom, as the portion of 
one of his sons. In this determination it is prob- 
able that he was influenced nearly as much by the 
habits of his nation, and by the prejudices of educa- 
tion, as by the desire of soothing the pride of the 
Italians, in rendering their country once more a 
separate state. 

when the territory they possessed had been much 
smaller, the kings of France had been invariably in 
the custom of sdlotting it, with capricious irregular- 
ity, among their children. This had been always 
practised at the death, and sometimes during the life, 
of the monarch, though, in the latter case, we do not 
easily discern under what limitations the power so 
intrusted by the father was exercised by the son. 
Now that countries and kingdoms had been added, 
in the short space of twelve years, to the vast 
dominions he had received from his progenitor, the 
idea naturally presented itself to the mind of Charle- 
magne of apportioning to his children different dis- 
tricts of that immense and increasing empire, which 
€dready required energies almost superhuman to ride 
. and consolidate as a whole. The division that he 
proposed on the present occasion was destined to 
convey the sovereignty of Italy to his second son, 
Carloman,* while Aquitaine became the portion of 
Louis, at that time the youngest of his family ; and 
Che rest of the monarch's hereditary dominions was 
jreserved to form a kin^om for the eldest of his le- 
gitimate ch^dren, Charles. Saxony, at the same 
time, remained unappropriated, and might be left to 
provide for those future claims which the sovereign's 

* ChnNLMoiMteci Ann. LoiaeUmi ; Ann.TiUai|t. 
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age and the fecmidity of his wife rendered likely to 
arise. 

All the children of Charlemagne were still in their 
3routh, and therefore the motives of their consecra- 
tion could only'be, in the first place, the solemn rati- 
fication of his design, in order to guard against con- 
tention at a future period; and, in the next place, the 
desire of satisfying both the Italians and the people 
of Aquitaineby the certain prospect of regaining, in 
a great degree, their territorial independence. 
I While thus busily employed in endeavouring to 
render his dominion as easy as possible, even to the 
prejudices of the people who had fallen under his 
sway, Charlemagne took every means to guard 
against external enemies. One of his principal 
cares in Italy was to secure that kingdom from the 
attempts of the Greeks ; and so formidable was the 
aspect which his power assumed, that the policy of 
the court of Constantinople began to change towards 
him. Various circumstances, however, had oc- 
curred in the East to alter entirely the views of the 
imperial government. 

Leo IV., a monarch feeble in body and in mind, 
had befriended Adalgisus. the son of the dethroned 
Lombard, and had loaded nim with promises, which 
he found easy to utter, but laborious to execute. 
Still, he had undoubtedly designed to serve him ; 
and,- at all events, the recent memory of dominion 
in Italy did not sufier the emperor to see the in- 
creasing power of Charlemagne in that country 
without jealous, though impotent, hatred. Such 
feelings had influence the policy of the empire 
during the whole reign of Leo, but his death, which 
occuned in September, A. D. 780, immediately 
changed the aspect of the Eastern world.* By the 
choice, or with the consent, of his father Constan- 
tine, Leo had espoused a beautiful Athenian gurl, of 

* Cibbon'k DecUiw and FaU, chap, xlvtii. 
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the name of Irene, — a name equally famous for 
talents and for crimes. Charms of person and art 
of manner, together with much original and much 
acquired talent, completely ruled a feeble and dying 
monarch ; and Leo, at the g^tes of the tomb,* left 
to his young and beautiful wife the sole care of his 
child, Constantino VI., and the government of that 
vast but decayed empire which was all that re- 
mained of the world of the Cesars. 

Before ambition had time to nourish crime, or 
opposition could call it into energy, Irene displayed 
nothing but genius for empire, and powers fitted for 
command. There were, however, various weak- 
nesses in her character, which sometimes strangely 
opposed, and sometimes as strangely blended with, 
her policy. Among these weaknesses was super- 
stition ; and this principle acted with others in ren- 
dering her views, both in regard to Italy and to 
France, very different from those either of her hus- 
band or of his predecessor. The Athenians, her 
countrymen, had always been among the most strenu- 
ous supporters of that worship of images, the pro- 
scription of which by Leo III. and Constantino Y. 
had been the cause of the revolt of Italy from the 
dominion of the East. Irene herself was one of the 
most devoted adorers of the saintly statues; and 
consequently beheld in the conduct of the popes, 
who had anathematized their contemners, nothing 
but a generous indignation and a holy zeal. During 
the life of her husband,t forced to conceal her fufl 
sentiments, she had contrived at least to moderate 
the iconoclastic spirit which Leo IV. had derived 
from his ancestors ; and no sooner had the reins of 
government fallen into her own hands, than she 
showed the most evident intention of restoring the 
worship of images, and of retaliating their persecu- 
tions upon the heads of the iconoclasts. Thus the 

* A. P. 780 t Gibbon, ehap. xlix* 
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at cause of separation between the East and the 
iesi was removed ; and, both powerful and politic, 
Irene no longer treated the people of Italy as re- 
bellious subjects. She regarded the monarch of the 
Franks, also, in a very different light from her pre- 
decessors; and sought his friendship rather than 
his enmity, especially while her reign was con- 
tinually threatened by the factions of her husband's 
brothers.* 

Italy, it must be remarked, was not so wholly 
separated yet from the empire of the East as to 
preclude the possibility of a reunion. No new em- 
peror of the West had been chosen ; the monarch 
of the Franks was but Patrician of Rome, an office 
which had existed under the emperors ; and whether 
Irene contemplated or not the chance of winning 
lNu;k, by the restoration of image worship, and an 
alliance with Charlemagne, the territories which the 
iconoclasts had lost, and which Pepin had maintained 
in their independence, her conduct was that which 
alone could do away the violence and folly of a 
hundred years. 

Such was the aspect which the East assumed 
shortly after the journey of Charlemagne to Italy ; 
and one of the first acts of Irene's administration, 
after the death of her husband, was to court the 
friendship of the French monarch. Early in the 
spring, Charlemagne quitted Pavia, where he had 
p«issed the winter ; and proceeded to Rome, in order 
to confer with the pontiff on the measures neces- 
sary for the purpose of recalling the Duke of Ba- 
varia to his duty. ^iPeace and persuasion were the 
counsel of the pope; and peace and persuasion 
were equally the means desired by Charlemagne. 
It was therefore determined that legates from the 
holy see. should be sent, together wiu ambassadors 
from the monarch, representing mildly, yet forcibly, 

• BfliUai^, In Vlt. Car. Maf.; Tlieopbaiils Ctmnograph. 
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the folly of rebellion, and the necessity of tranquil- 
lity and submission: and endearouring to indace 
the Bavarian prince to renew, by some voluntary 
act, the homage which his conduct had rendered 
doubtful. The persons trusted with this important 
mission* executed it well.f Tassilo found his de- 
signs discovered, but being unprepared for resistance, 
and assured of the clemency of the monarch, he 
yielded at once to the remonstrances of the envojrs, 
and promised to present himself speedily at the court 
of his cousin ; which promise he accomplished before 
the end of the year ; and, on the same occasion^ 
repeated his vows of homage, and gave hostages for 
his future conduct. 

In the mean while Carloman, the second son of 
the French king, was rebaptized by the hands of 
Pope Adrian;^ and, in memory of the first great 
protector of the holy see, his name was changed 
from Carloman to Pepin. He was then solemnly 
consecrated with his brother Louis, the last as King 
of Aauitaine,! the first as King of Italy.l* Although 
Charlemafl^ne, in thus creating his son King of Italy, 
evidently looked upon the whole peninsma as sub- 
mitted to his sway, yet the title of the kingdom of 
Lombardy was not totally abandoned by those whose 
interest led them to shrink from a recognition of 
this extended power. We find, indeed, that though 
in general the historians of Charlemagne hence- 
forth speak alone of the kingdom of Italy, yet the 
popes, in their letters to that monarch, address him 

* On tbe part of the pope, two bisbopa were tent, DaiMainr and Fte 
BMMQs; and on the part of tbe kinf, Ricbdraa, a priest, and Bbaitei^ 
an officer of hin household. 

t Eginhard, Annales. 

Z Annales Foldenses; Ann. Mettena. 

Q t^hron. Moissiac. 

fl Ann. Fuldens«s ; Chron. Moissiac : Ann. Blettenses. A. D. 781. 

IT Eflnbard savs that Pepin was declared Kinf oT Looibardf : b«l tbt 
rnaer annals, and Tarioas oonteniporanr eTidenow. toell •t^Olllfi 4ot^ 
KOTO Uuil Ui0 tiUo beaUMrad was King of Italy. 
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m Kuig of Lombardy ;* in which difference of style, 
pei^iaps,. may be seen a part of that same system 
of gradual encroachment by which^ the pqutiffs ac^ 
enmulated^ titles, to be supported iy tiie msmufac- 
tare of deeds. Charlemagne himself still main- 
tained his soyereignty over the whole of Italy, with 
the excepUon of the small part which adhered to 
the^ Gie^. He transferred that sovereignty to 
his son, who ruled it also for many yearis ; out the 
popeei determined step by step to establish the im- 
dependenee of ^leir dominion, still called tl^ mon* 
arch^Kiag of Lombardy ; and though in actions they 
yielded implicitly to fals sway, in words, wJiieh vtert 
to descend to after ttmes, they did not acknowledge 
him as monarch of the whole Italian peninsula. An 
after pontiff^ it is true, invested him with, the impe- 
nal title in gratitude for personal favours ; but the 
sway of an emperor left the vassal a kiog, while tb^ 
yoke of a king pressed the vassal into, a very in- 
ferior grade; so that the position of- the popes, 
as vassals of the Frankish monarch, was elevate^ 
rather than depressed by his advancement to em* 
pire. 

The creation of a separate Italian kingdom hr 
CharlemagTie in favobr of his second son p^acedf, 
of course, a. great barrier against the deigns of 
Irene, if the empress did indeed conten^)late thfe 
reunion of Italy to the erown of the £a)»t. But her 
l^ans in regard to an alliance with the King^ of the 
fVanks could not now be changed on that account, 
for, previcms to the partition of Chsurlemagne's do* 
minions, her ambassadors were already on tlie way 
to demand Rotruda, the eldest daughte^r of that 
iBonarch, in marriage for her son Constantino yi.t 

Constantine and Mamulus, two officers of her 
household, were charged with a mission, which, as 



* Codex CaroUnos, Bptitt Uriii. Izix. Ixxx. xcL Ac. 
t Thcttuhanea Cbron. ; Cbroq. I' ' 
Mibelim^vabjieitQr. A..D.7B1. 



t Thcc^hanea Cferon .; dhrog^ MolMlac. \ Fn^ment. AnaaUwn, Chroa 
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Hotnida had not yet arrived at a marriageable age, 
tnight produce beneficial effects at the time, and 
coukL bring about no consequences -that might not 
be averted in the course of the years intervening 
between the treaty and the marriage, if a change of 
circumstances should require a change of policy. 
The Greek ambassadors reached Rome* earl3rin 
the spring, and- fouhd Chariemagne in that city. 
The proposal of a union between His daughter and 
the young Emperor of the East, was .then foiteally 
made to tiie French monarch, i^ho willingly con- 
ejuded an alliance which promised p^ace 4ipon his 
eastern frontier during the time required for con- 
firming his sway over 'his new dominions in the 
north. ' 

Rotruda was in consequence solemnly pledged to 
the bed of Constantine ; and after the interchai^ 
of those mutual oaths of amity which, by their con- 
stant infraction, have rendered^ treaties contempt- 
ible, the eunuch EUseeus was left with the young 
bride to instruct her in the language and the cus- 
toms of her futufe court ; and the ambassadors re- 
turned to Constantinople to bear the consent of Char- 
lemagne to the Empress Irene. 

The visit^ of the Frankish monarch tq Italy had 
been successful: in restoring tranquillity to that part 
of his dominions. The discovery of the schemes of 
the conspirators, and the return of the Duke of Ba- 
varia to his dtity, had eflfectuajly disconcerted the 
plans of Arichis of Beneventum ; while the death 
of the Emperor Leo, and the alliance 4jetween the 

* t have been obliged, in regard to tliis embassy of the Greeks, to choose 
between eonflicting^ aceoonts. The Annals of St Fulda plac» the be- 
irothinff of Rotruda to Constantine in 787, and other accocmu state that 
the ambassadors reached Charlemagne in France ; bat in 787 there eac- 
Med no longer any reason "why the marriage should not have b«en com* 
fisted^ instead of the mere betrothal j and all the other annUs place the 
event in 781, when Rotruda had not^attainad her tenth yen. Theopha* 
les is silent in regard to the spot where the Greek ambassadors were re- 
osiTsd by Charles, but the French annalists say it was at Borne. 
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court of Constantinople and the monarch of ths 
Franks, crushed the hopes of AdalffisuS, and tore 
another limb froin the conspiracy which had been 
formed againi^t the power of Charlemapie. At the 
same time that the treaties now existing with the 
Isaurian dynasty of the East removed a fertile source 
of irritatibn from Italy, the inhabitants of that country 
were gratified a&d tranquillized with the^idea of be- 
coming a separate kingdom, instead of l^ing joined 
as a conquered province to a superior x^ountry ; and a 
great number of the nobles, won by ^e cmliidence 
and clemency of Charlemagne, forgot the bitterness 
of subjugation, and attached thefmselv^s sincerely to 
their conqueror. 

With these prospects, the monarch of the Franks 
prepared to return to his native country. On his 
nomeward journey, sui event of apparently less im- 
portance than those in which he had lately mingled 
awaited him at Parma, which event, however, 
tended more than any other, by ita consequences, 
to the development of some of the brighter and 
nobler, points of his character. This was the visit 
of a smgle private individual from a distant and 
then unimportant island, whose previous history, 
and state at the time, must be considered^ in order 
to comprehend how Charlems^gne could derive great 
benefit, and his best schemes receive accomplish- 
ment, from his connexion with ah English priest. 

In the declhie of the Roman empire, the neces- 
sities of the state had demanded imperatively the 
concentration of all her small remains of power ; 
and the legions which had gone forth to acquire or 
maintain sovereignty on the distant borders of her 
immense dominion were one by one recalled, to 
defend the hearths of Boiiie^ itself. Amon^ the 
provinces conquered and abandoned was Britain ; 
and whether, after Constantine had usurped the 
purple, and withdrawn his troops from the British 
shpres ta support his usurpation) the Britons them# 
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selves af once threw off the Roman yoke for ever — 
or whether Victorinus again ruled the country for 
the emperor, — ^it is evident that early in the fifth 
century,* these islands were left fo the government 
of the inhabitants themselves, a wild, unskilful race, 
who added to the rude&ess of a barbarous, the vices 
of a conquered, people. A period of darkness and 
bloodshed succeeded ; and a thousand savage kings 
employed the drms which the Romans had left them 
in murdering each other. 

Scarcely forty years after the departure of the 
Romans had elapsed, wl^en the Saxon savages of 
the north, who had begun already to infest the 
shores of France, first landed in England. Too few 
lo effect a conquest, the soldiers of Hengist and 
Horsa, who commanded the three vessels which 
broujB^ht them thither, readily en^ed with their 
bhiets in the service of some of the British kings, 
and were employed in repelling the invasions of the 
Irish and the Picts.f Fresh reinforcements were 
Ibmanded and obtained from Saxony ; and tired of 
being the defenders of the Britons, the Saxons soon 
found a pretext for becoming their enemies. Partly 
by alliance, and partly by aggression, Hengist estal>- 
lished himself as an independent sovereign in Kent; 
and the Saxon dominion began to extend itself in 
England. 

The successfld expeditions of a small body of their 
countrymen soon brought fresh swarms of Saxons 
to the British shore. Ella tmd<Jerdic followed with 
more extensive armies thaniheir predecessors; and, 
after deluging the land with blood, obtained posses- 
sion pf a great part of the country. A number of 
British kings struggled bravely against the invasion ; 
and Arthur, a chief of sufficient importance and suc- 
cess to have his actions immortalized in fable and 
doubted by history, beyond all question greatly 

* A. D. 409 ; Sharon turner; Ctmdeo. t Beds Ob. I. capu Zf . 
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retarded the progress of the Saxons by his valour, 
though he facilitated it by his barbarous contentions 
with his own countrymen. 

A multitude of obscure battles, uncertain in their 
event, and the long and severe struggle of a divided 
and decreasing natioh against a continual influx of 
invaders, ended in the establishment of eight distinct 
kingdoms, of which Mercia,, extending in a broad 
band from the Humber tp the Severn, was the last 
in date,* but one of the first in importance. The 
Britons, confined to Wale? and a part of Comwan, 
retained their language and their customs; while 
the Saxons, acquiring the taste for territorial pos- 
session, abandoned th^ir predatory excuxsions, and 
only exercised their barbarous cupidity in aggrieving 
and pillaging each other. 

This state of things continued for some years. 
The natural rudeness of the inhabitant& of- Britain 
augmenting by a' constant existence of strife, till, 
about the year 596, Pope Gregory the Great was 
instigated, by the sight of some English slaves ^ 
Rome, to conceive and attempt the conversion of 
the pag^an islanders. The celebrated Augustin was 
sent, with a band of missionaries, to effect this noble 
purpose. The marriage of Ethelbert, King of Kent, 
to a Christian princess, of the Merovingian race, 
favoured the object of the messengers of Chris- 
tianity. They were received, were suffered to teach, 
obtained converts; and the first princifdes of civil- 
ization were given to the barbarous conquerors of 
England. 

At the same, time that Christianity was introduced 
into Britain, a slight tincture of literature was also 
afforded ; jand the fii^l Saxon compositions on record 
are attributed to the period of the conversion of 
Kent.t The kingdom of Northumbria was brought 
over to the faith with more difficulty.; but the very 

'A. n 586 t Sharon Tonwr. 
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C8cne of that difficulty, — ^the inve^ti^ting and intel- 
lectual character of the king, Edwin, and perhax)if 
of the whole people, — was also the cause of th^ 
rapid progress of religious impressiohs, and of their 
permanence when once adopted. Such literature 
as the Church of Rome possessed now spread fast 
in Northumberland; and, at length, in the per^n of 
Alfred,* called the Wipe, a great protector of the 
fenilder arts appeared. He had been educated by 
Wilfrid, one of the most learned priests of the day ; 
and, with a clear and philosophical intellect, appre- 
ciated and applied the knowledge he obtained. The 
lore of letters extended among his subjects ; and the 
cKHstersof Northumberland ^came the repositories 
of ancient learning. Security and leisure, the two 
great foster-parents of science, were to be obtained 
alone in monastic Ufe; and several of thie Saxon 
lungs of Northumbria, abandoning the scenes of 
Uoodshed and turbulence which surrounded ihe 
throne, found peace and happiness in the studious 
aeclusion of the monastery. 

Amon| the people at large, civil wars and disturb- 
ances of an kinds greatly retarded the spirit of 
literature in Northumbria, after the reien of Alfred 
^e Wise ; but the same spirit remained concentra 
tind^ all its powers in the cloister; and while France, 
under the declining race of her Merovingian kings, 
was every day lomng the reraainst of Roman lesum 
ing, the priests of England retained the elements of 
knowledge and the love of science. 

Three greatj epochs of darkness are distinctly 
parked in the history of France. The first imme- 
lately succeeded the conquest of Gaul by the bar- 
Hariims, when the arts of the Romans received their 

* Not tbe Mun0 peraon oi Ainred the Gnat. 

t Hallain» Hist, llfiddle Ages, vol. iU. c|i«p. ix. 

i This rhct may be. easily ascertained hy nmningthe eyeorer theliitro 
dactioiw to the Histoire Littendre de France. Towards the end of the 
reign of the Merovingians, several docomenta, pretending to be Lttian, 
remidn, wbioh almost drive trahslttioa to dMpal^. 
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most severe blow. The second preened the' ftfl 
of the Merovingian and the rise of the Carlovingian 
dynasty, when wars and civil contentions had worn 
away sJl that barbaric conquest had left. The third 
followed considerably after the period of which I 
now write, and took place just before the accession 
of the Capetiah Hne, when the "folly of Charle- 
magne's descendants, the invasions of the Nor- 
mans, - and the complete anarchy of the tiihes 
destroyed all which the great monarch had suc- 
ceeded in restoring.* 

The second of these ^yochs still existed in full 
force at the accession of Charlemagne himself; 
and in his grand and general views for the consoli- 
dation of his power, his magnificent intellect and 
his benevolent heart immediately led him to con- 
ceive the project of raising his .empire above the 
surrounding world, by superior civilization, and of 
binding all its component parts together by a com- 
munity of taste, of knowledge, and of cultivation; 
To obtain his object, however, was diflScult, even in 
the outset; for where could he seek for people 
qualified to instruct the ignorant nations Over which 
he was extending his swavt Th6 Italians were 
now almost as uncivilized as the Franks; smd 
Greece, where literature still 'lingered, was infec- 
tious with vices, and jealous of communicating her 
better stores. Barbarism spread around the mon- 
arch on every side ; and, at the first view, it appeared 
as if it would be necessary not^o much to revive 
as to create a litwature for France. 

On his return towards his native country, how- 
ever, after having calmed and related his Italian 
dominions, Charlemagne was visited at Parma by 
an English priest, named Alctiin,f who had come to 
Home, charged, by the Archbishop of York to re- 
ceive for him the pall whicli was occasionally sent 

^Htet.LltMnlfeielliBM. - fVtt. Alsiiiil 
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from the apostolic see to varioHs Inshoprics, as a 
symbol of the arehiepiscopal dignity. Tne renown 
of the monarch had drawn the priest to Parma ; but 
the eloquence ai^d learning of the Saxon had as 
powerfid an effect on the mind of Charlemagne. 
He now found that the cloisters of England con- 
tained men able and willing to co-operate in his 
great design of civihzing and instructing the nations 
under his dominion; and Alcuin was accordingly 
invited at once to visit France, and to combine with 
the monarch in framing a plan for reviving the light 
of past ages> and dispelling the darkness of the 
present. 

Such an occupation was, of all others, that which 
best suited the talents and inclination of the Saxon 
priest. Passionately fond of knowledge, though the 
learning which he himself possessed was tinctured 
with the sophistical rhetoric of the lower empire, 
and in a degree obscured by the gloomy supersti- 
tions of the Roman church, Alcoin was zealous in 
his desire to extendi his information to others, and 
ardent in his aspirations for a more' p(^lished and 
humane state of society. Nevertheless, charged as 
he was a£ the time with a mission of a totally differ- 
ent character, and subjeifeted by the rule of the 
church to the will of a superior, he could not at 
once meet the wis^hes of the French sovereign, and 
all that he could promise was to visit France if he 
could obtain perniission. The desire of so great a 
monarch, however, was not likely to be rejected by 
the Archbishop of York; and, after having distin- 
guished the object of his favour by every mark of 
honour and regard, Charlemagne returned to France, 
satisfied with having taken the first step towards 
improving the state of society, and mitigating the 
rudeness of the age. 

After his arrival in his native country, he held a 
general diet at Worms,* at which Tassilo Duke of 
* ▲im. Bfi^faiurd ; Ohron. MoiMtoc;^MA. LMMliinii 
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Bavaria, teving received assurance of peraonal 
safety, s^peared as a vassal of the French crown. 
His oaths of fidelity and homage were renewed; 
and, having been entertained for some time witii 
splendour and hosintality by his sovereign, he gave 
twelve hostages for his very donhtM faith, and 
returned to his own territories. 

The whole empire now slept in peace; and 
Charlemagne closed the year without any warlike 
movement, — an event wmeh occurred biit teldon 
daring his long-protracted reign. 



BOOK VII. 

raOM TRB SUBtflSSlOM or TRV DUKC OF BAVAUA Ta THl 
BAPTISM OF WtmOlID, AND THB SUPPRBSBIOM OF THB 
REVOLT OF BRITTANY. 

FROM A. D. ;^82 TO A. D. 785. 

EOBKtm to eoiH9ltati th« Saxooft— Enroya fircfm Dtmiuffk and Hanguy 
— Incurakm of the Sckiv<«ian»— Revolt of Saxoiur— Tbe Franks d^ 
fbated at Sin thai— 'Charlemagne tikes the Field— Hli nntisual fSererity 
—Of no effect— Battle of Detbmold— Battle on tbe Hate— Saxony ooea 
more aabdoed— Witikind and Albion tisit the Court ot France— Are 
baptixed— Charlemagne, after the Death of Hildegarde, marries Fao- 
' " . -? . -. J-Panlirtled-Bif 



tnicla— The Thtainglan Conspiracy— Diseovefed— Punished— State af 
Brittany- Betolt of that Prorinee— Its SubJectioD. 

Thb winter after the monarch^ return from Italy* 
in A. D. 781, passed by in peace ; nor, indeed, had 
he cause to apprehend war from any other quarter 
than from Saxony, whose treacherous and versatile 
inhabitants could never be relied upon, whatever 
promises they had made of obedience, whatever 
fdedges they had given of tranquillity. The mon- 
arch of the Franks had taken every measure which 
could be devised to ensure the permaitence of his 
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control after the last expedition which he had been 
forced to undertake against them. The construc- 
tion of fortresses and the presence of armies had 
not been the oidy methods he had employed. The 
introduction of the Christian r^igion was, as I have 
pointed out before, both an object and a n^ans in 
the complete subdual of the people ; and this he had 
left no ethxt unexerted to effect. He caused a 
number of churches to> be built, and sent mission- 
aries and prelates^ to superintend the religious in- 
struction of the people, wliile he took care that 
neither pomp nOr sidendour should b^ wanting, to 
win tho co-operating power of imagination, which, 
among a savage nation, is easily gsined by that 
which addresses the external senses. Nor had the 
endeavour to conciliate, by every means of kind- 
ness and .confidence, been neglected; and, that the 
Saxons might feel as little as possible the weight of 
a foreign domination, he had chosen the dukes who 
were to reign aver the different provincesf of Saxony 
from among the people themselves. 

The Saxons had submitted with apparent tnlling- 
ness, had been baptized, and had attended the court 
and camp of the French monarch with every appear- 
ance of satisfaction and contentment. Aware, now- 
ever, of the uncertain nature of the barbarian char- 
acter, Charlemagne did not choose to leave a land 
which had cost him so much labour to reduce to 
subjection, for any great length of time, without his 
presence ; and in the Spring of the year which fol- 
lowed his journey to Italy, he advanced into Saxony, 
and, encamping at the sotirce of the Lippe, applied 
himself to establish as firmly as possible th^e basis 
of his newly acquired power.J 

During his stay, he was visited by the ambassa- 

* Annates Anonym. Dtctaesne Script Frane. vol. ii.p.81; 
Motwiac ; Aoactiar. Arcbiep. Bremeni. in Vit. WUlehadi, cap. t. 
t Cbron. Moisaiac. ^ 

; Sginluurd. Annalea ; Ann. Loiaaliani ; Ann. Foldan*. 
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ckirs of several distant nations, among whom were 
missives from Sigifrid^ King of Denmark/ and from 
the Ohagan of the Avars, or inhabitants of Hunga- 
ria. Both these monarchs solicited tl^ amit^ of 
the Franks and their king; but, at the same trnte? 
Sij^iMd had on all occasions aiforded a refuge to 
Witildnd,t the great instigator of the Saxon imita- 
tions, so that Charlemagne hdd just cause to doubt 
the sinceiity of his friendly expressions. That 
great monarch, however, seems ever to have disr 
dained' to persecute a fugitive enemy. Adalgisus 
himself remained secure at the court of Irene, 
whose son was the betrothed husband of the French 
king's daughter; and, in the present instance, 
Ch&emagne, without noticing the asylum granted 
to the Saxon chiefs received the ambassadors of 
Sigifrid with the same pacific assurances which 
they bore firom their sovereign. 

After dismi9sing the envoys with honour, and 
completing his arrangements for the internal gov- 
ernment of Saxony, the French monarch returned 
to France. But scarcely had he quitted Germany 
when a Sclavonian tribe, called Sorabes, inhabiting 
a district between the Elbe and the Sale, upcm the 
immediate frontiers of Saxony, took advantage of 
the monarch's absence, the confusion of a lately 
conquered country, and the invariable indifference, 
if not hatred, of a subdued people, to pour in upon 
the Saxons, ravaging also a part of "niuringia, which 
had long been dependent on France.} 

The invading force was so smaU that the personal 
presence of Chariemagne did not seem called fbr, 
and he despatched Ada^^8,his chamberlain, Geilo, 

*TlieTilian Anntlff, written before 806, call the, Danes Northmen, 0r 
Normana, «a well as the Annals of Loieel. Thia ia the firat time I 
rannember to hate fbuod the name Noitbemanni, though |>oasibly it 
may be mentioned before. Efinbard names them Banes in tbta plaee, 
as well as the Annala of St. Fuldau 

t Bi^nhard. Aooalss, A. D. 783. 

i SfUihaN. Ami. ; Aon. Fost. 8«mii. ; Abb. UiaeliaBL 
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ids coj^table^ and Worado,* count of his pakee, 
with orders to march the united army of Frankf 
^md SaxoB8,t which was probably not far from the 
spot, to check 4he progress and punish the aggres- 
«on of the Sclavonians. - . 

In the mean time, issuing once inOre from his re- 
treat in Denmark, Witikmd had again appeared 
among the Saxons. The same energy of character 
and the same^ powerful eloquence which he had 
liefore dismayed produced the «ame efiect. The 
Saxons roset in every direction, expelled the minis- 
ters of^the Christian religion; and, feeling now that 
the patience of their conqueror must be at length 
completely exhausted, they pifepared for a war of a 
more fierce and resolute character than aiiy of those 
^ey had hitherto sustained against the Franks. 

The oflicers^ commandingf the army which was 

* Eginbud. Ann. 

tl have adopted what I conceived to be the meaning of the Annals of 
Lbii^l, though the pasaage is obscure from ks brevity :' "MisU mi6*o$ 
snot, Adhai^isum et Woradunif pt monerent exercitum Francor^m ft 
Saxonum super Sclavos." 

t Auscharius In Vii. Willehadi, xap. vi. 

<& Aoualefl Tiliani. 

The actount of this transaction, as given by Eginhard, is in the HA- 
lowing^words :— " Cumque Conventu completo trans-Rhenum in GaUiam 
«e recepissiet, Widikindus.qui ad Nordmanhos profQg^rat in petrian 
reversus. vaais spebus animos JSaxonum ad defectionem ooncitavit. 
IntereA Regi allatum est qu6d Sorabi Sclavi, qui campos inter Albim et 
Salaih htterjabentes incotunt, in fines Thuringorum et Saxonum, qui eis 
annt contennini, predandi causa Ailssent ingressij et dicqHioaibus atqos 
ii|cendiis qusKlam loca vastasseot. Qui statim accitis ad se tfibus 0119- 
istris sttis, Adalgiso, cubiculario^ Geiione, cohiite stabuli, et Wcnrwks 
comite PahiUi, preeepit ut, sumptis secum OrientaUbiis Francis atqvs 
8azonibuB,contttmaciuin Sclavorum audaeiam qiltora celerrim^ compri- 
merent. Qui cum jussa ftcturi Saxonise fines iiigressi Aiissent, com- 
pererant Saxones^zconsilio Widildndirad bellum Francis inttoendnm 
^sse paratos. Omiasoqne intinere, quo ad Sclavos ituri erant, cum 
Orientalium Francorum copiis, ad locum/ in quo kudierant Saxones 
esse oongregatos, ire contendunt: quibus in ipsa Saxonia obviavlt 
Tbedericus comes propinquus Regis cum lis copiis quas, auditA Sax- 
onum defections, raptim in Repqirla congregaire potnit.*'— Eginbardi 
Annales,'ann. 78S. 

Monsieur 6aillard%, aceotmt is as follows :^** E11 782 to ftae se 
i^volta 4e nouveau ; Chariemagne, oocup4 alUeurs, 7 envoya de«x 
armies qui devoient se concerter daus leura opdratioas, car, sans eon- 
cert, qoeiaaceto peat on «tleiKlra? L*tuieetolieommaad4 9ttl*C^QiB<* 
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proceeding against the Sclavonians had no sooner 
entered Saxony than they fonnd the whole country 
in revolt ; and wisely judging that the success of 
the Insurrection in that province was likely to be 
far more fatal than the petty irruption of the Sorabes, 
they instantly determined to turn their arms against 
Witikind and his followers. 

Whether the Saxons who had composed part of 
their original force voluntarily quitted them to join 
the party of the revolt, or whether, judging them 
unworthy of reliance, the generals left them behind, 
does not clearlv appear; but it is certain that only 
the oriental Franks* marched towards the spot 
where the insurgent Saxons were mustering. The 
army of the Franks was thus greatly weakened; 
but, at the same time, Theoderic, a cousin of Charle- 
magne, holding a provincial command on the banks 
of the Rhine, collected in haste all the troops of his 
government, and proceeded with prompt vigour to 
suppress the rising of the Saxons, before it <had 
reached a stiU more dangerous height. The inform- 
ation which had caused his movement into Saxony 
guided him towards the spot where his presence 
was necessary ; and, marching on with all speed, he 
soon came up with the forces of Adalgisus and his 
eompanions, advancing with the same purpose as 
his own. The two armies united composed a very 
formidable host, and hurr3ring on together, thev 
approached a mountain called Sonnettud, or Sinthal, 
near the banks of the Weser, on the northern side 

HwQdOTie, puPMit «C ami de Cbarieroagne, aeeootiuii^ a vahicre arec lui, 
M le Parm^nion de cet Alexandre ; I'aotre arm^e avoit troia chefs,— 
Adalgiee, chambellan da roi, Geilon, comte de Testable, ou connetable, 
tCWolrade, comte da palais. On ne concoit pas bien par aoelle poli- 
tiqoe Chariemagne aroit tant multipli^ les g^n^nx : c'etoU laire naltro 
grataitement des occasions de di8corde.''~<3aillard's Hist de Ctaarie- 
magne, chap. t. p. 358. 

Monsieiir Gaillard eitea Eginbard as his aathoritv ; but In comparing 
the two, we are Inclined to ask, did he understand Latin ? or, Md hi 
read the author he quotes ? 

*Aiin. Bglnhard, 78S. 

u 
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of which hiU Witikmd was encamped with the 
Saxons whom he had induced to break their vows. 

As soon as the news of his position was obtained, 
it was determined between Theoderic and the com- 
manders of the other army, that a simultaneoos 
attack should be made oh both sides of the insure 
gent's camp. For this purpose, Adalgisus, Geilo, 
and Worado were directed to cross the river with 
their forces, whtte Theoderic, during the time 
required for their march round the mountain, con- 
structed an intrenched camp on the southern side, 
in order to secure a retreat in Case of defeat. At 
an appointed hour the attack was to commence; 
and the united army of the Franks, with the advan- 
tages of discipline, experience, and wcU-concerted 
operations, would undoubtedly have completely 
overthrown the crude forces of the Saxons, had 
not that unhappy spirit of jealousy which has in all 
ages ruined so many noble enterprises mingled 
with the counsels of the Prankish chiefs. 

Theoderic, the relation and friend of Charlemagne, 
was already renowned as a general ; and the com- 
manders of the other army were fearful that, if they 
admitted* him to share in their attack upon Witi- 
kind, the glory of the victory which they felt sure of 
winning would be solely attributed to him. Having 
receiv^ a separate command from their sovereign, 
they were not absolutely obUged to obey the orders 
of the duke ; and, consequently, instead of waiting 
for the appointed time, they determined, immediately 
after separating from Theoderic, to attack the 
Saxons at once. They accordingly advanced directly 
towards the enemy's camp ; and despising an adver- 
sary whom they had so often beheld fly from the 
presence of Charlemagne, they felt confident of 
conauest, and took no precautions to ensure success. 

Witikind had drawn up his army to receive them , 

* Eginhard. Annates. 
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and the Saxons had no choice but death or victoiy. 
So often had they ravaged the territories of France 
— been conquered and pardoned ; so often had they 
submitted, and again revolted; so often had they 
bound themselves by treaties and vows, and violated 
the most solemn and sacred engagements ; so often 
had they abused the confidence and mocked the 
religion jDf their conquerors, jthat they could hope 
for no safety but in triumph. They fought with 
courage, and were led with skill. 

In the Prankish army, on the contrary, the mis- 
conduct of the leaders was, of course, followed by 
the misconduct of the troops. They attacked with 
insolent confidence and careless confusion. Each 
spurred on his horse irregularly a^nst the enemy 
as fast as he could come up ; but, instead of finding 
fugitives to pursue, and plunder to be taken, they 
met with warriors, resistance, and death. Pouring 
in upon the centre of the Saxons, which had the 
advantage of the ground, the Franks left the flanks 
of their army exposed. Witikind saw their mistake, 
their confusion, and their danger ; and immediately 
caused the wings of the Saxon army to wheel upon 
bis imprudent enemies.* The French, disordered 
and surrounded, fought with desperation, but fought 
in vain. The havoc was tremendous, and the battle 
of Sinthal was a massacre as well as a defeat. Two 
of the generals whose crime and folly had thus 
exposed the army committed to their guidance fell 
with their soldiers. The third, Worado, or Wolrad, 
fought his way out, and survived ; but, besides the 
generals, four counts and twenty of the noblest 
and most distinguished warriors of the Franks 
remained dead upon the plain; while a few fugi- 
tives, flying over the mountains to the camp of 
Theoderic, brought to that general the first news 
of his companions' treachery and punishment. 

*AnMlet Eginbardi; Annals Mettentea; Annalet FvIdensM; 411- 
nalM LQiaeHanl. 
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The tidings of the defeat of Sinthal soon travelled 
into France, and Charlemagne himself,* at the head 
of a large army, immediately passed the Rhine, and 
advanced, with the speed of lightning, towards the 
scene of the revolt. By this unhappy battle the 
glory of his arms had been tarnished, but the conse- 
guences which he anticipated were still more dread- 
tal than the fact. For nine years he had been 
labouring to deliver France from the continual 
scourge of the Saxon irruptions. Fear had been 
the omy engine which repressed them for a moment ; 
and now, after so long a period of successful war- 
fare, during which he had accomplished the security 
of his own dominions only by the subjection of 
theirs, all that he had done was entirely rendered 
void by one great defeat, which, restoring confidence 
to the people he had formerly subdued, held out a 
long prospect of wars and msurrections for the 
future. This expedition he resolved should now be 
one of chastisement, as well as repression. When 
conquered, and at his mercy, the Saxons had bound 
themselves, by the most solemn vows, never to bear 
arms against him again, and on the security of those 
vows he had shown them clemency ; but now, that 
every engagement was broken, and infidelity had 
been encouraged by victory, he determined to punish 
as well as to conquer, and to wage the same exter- 
minating warfare against his faiUiless and pertina- 
cious enemies that they had on all occasions waged 
against him. 

His very name, however, was sufficient to carry 
dismay into the hearts of the Saxons. Thocourage 
which had animated them fled; their victorious 
army dispersed at his approach, like a morning mist 
before the sun; and their triumphant chief, aban- 
doned by his followers, was obliged to seek safety 
in flight. At the same time the nation flocked to 

*Aim. Pott. Saxon. 
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meet the French monarch, glossing^ their infidelity 
with all the excuses which terror and cunning can 
suggest, and offering once more the treacherous 
Yows with which he had been so often deceiyed. 

Indignant at their baseness, and desirous of striking 
such terror into their hearts as would do away the 
consequences of their late victory, and make the 
impression of their punishment more deep than that 
of their success, Charlemagne unhappily forgot the 
clemency which was one of the most beautifm traits 
of his character. He pardoned the nation, it is true, 
and sheathed the fiery sword, which he had drawn 
for the purpose of wasting the whole land; but he 
demanded that those who had taken an armed and 
active share in the insurrection should be given up 
to his vengeance. This was pusillanimously con- 
ceded by the rest of the Saxon people, and, as a ter- 
rible example for the future,* the French monarch 
ordered four thousand five hundred of the most 
criminalf to be executed in one day. J 

There Was, beyond doubt, much to palliate this 
tremendous act of severity. The dreadful evils 
which the Saxons had incessantly inflicted on 
France, their unceasing treachery, the broken vows 
and ruthless disregard of all engagements, of the 
very men who suffered, were all motives which 
may be admitted to qualify the awful sternness of 
the deed ; but still humanity revolts from so terrible 
an act of punishment ; and though Charlemagne was 
far more justified than many who have been less 
censured for similar acts, yet the death of the Sax- 
ons has left a stain upon his naiDe, which has been 
magnified by the partialities, and distorted by the 
theories, of men equally unable to appreciate his 
virtues or his faults. 

•Chnm. Bifilmti; Ann. FoUmmm; Ann. EglnUiA. 

t Ann. M^ctMinB. 

tTlMwholeortteMeTMitian wantinciB Um ChnMUdeof AA^ 
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As in the case of almost all severe measures, the 
effect he intended to produce was not at all accom- 
plished. Witikind had again fled into the north at 
the approach of Charlemagne; and, though the 
monarch of the Franks did not absent himself far or 
long Arom the confines of Saxony, before the next 
spring the whole country was once more in revolt. 
The successes of the former year had given fresh 
hopes and expectations to the Saxons ; and the death 
of their countrymen was fat from impressing then 
with that terror which the Prankish monarch had 
expected. Accustomed themselves to sacrifice their 
prisoners, the minds of the Saxons were perfecUy 
made up to undergo the same destiny after a defeat ; 
and whereas a much lighter infliction, if it had taken 
some new- and strange form, would probably have 
spread consternation through the whole country, a 
fate, however horrible, to the contemplation of which 
their minds were habituated, inspired but little fear« 
and produced a small effect. The memory of a 
battle ffained against the Franks, however — an 
event wTuch centuries had not seen, — was not easily 
obliterated ; and the consequence of the impulse thos 
given to the national hopes was the raising of two 
armies, such as had never taken- the field against 
Charlemagne before. 

The monarch* was early informed of the gather- 
ing storm, and speedily prepared to meet it ; but a 
domestic grief, the death ^fHi)degarde,t his queen, 
which took place in April, retarded his movements 
a^fainst the enemy. Various other cares also occo- 

eied him till the mfddle of May ; but about that time 
e quitted Thionville, where he had passed the win- 
ter, and advanced rapidly upon Deum(^4 where 

* Annales Tiliani ; Annales Loiseliani, A. D. 783. 

t It i« a curioua fhet, that tbe eliaiter giren by Chariemagne to 8c 
Arnnlph'a monastery, nacr Metz, la datai ftoiii ** Atemtitn JDMf, TBS, 
on the eve of which our beloved wife died^ in the thirtmntk woar ef awr 
i0i<Ofi.*-'K6cenU daa HiMoHeiw & nuaa, TDl. ▼. ». 7lt. 

I Aim. Bgbiliaid. 
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'the affmy of Witikind had taken up its pootion. 
We have no means of calculating the number of 
either force ; but it is probable, from the expression 
of Eginhard, who calls the Saxon host '' an innumei*- 
able multitude,^ as w^ as from the fact of thehr 
having stood, for the first time, the chaise of Charle- 
magne, that the troops of the insurgents were 
lAumeiically superior to those of the monarch. 
Ohaiienagne* had no advantage but that of atta<^. 
He had come from a long awl weary march, in a 
summer, the heat of ^hich was so uncommonly 
intense tiiat several instances are mentioned of per- 
sons having died from its i^focfts. The ^Sasons had 
K^hosen their own position ; they were led by onetrf" 
iheir greatest chiefs, were animated by the memory 
of victory under his command, and were stimulatea 
by vengeance, superstition, and despair: neverthe- 
less, tli^ French monarch hesitated not a moment,! 
ipot attacked them at once on their own ground,^ and, 
after a short but terrible conflict, succeeded in almost 
annihilating their army. 

Few are said to have escaped alive of all the Saxon 
host ; but, of course, such a struggle could not take 
place vdthout great loss also on the part of the 
Frznka. A hostile country, and another powerftil 
army, were before the steps of Charlemagne ; and 
his forces were too much weakened by the battle 
which he had jiKst won, to admit of hi^ advance with- 
out much risk of his retreat being cut off. Retiringpi 
therefore, upon Paderborut he awaited the arrival of 
fresh troops, which were in preparation throughout 

* Annalet Anonym. Docbesne ; Chron. MoUniac. 

t ** Ad eos BOinma ceMritate (rex) oontmdit; comaOMm^Vi* oitn di 
.pnalio.^-^Efinhardi Annales, ann. 78S. 

**Ua (ie« Saxona) ratuqudrent en plaine," dec.— Gaillard, cliap. ▼. 
iMise 90S. 

^onaiear OaUItrd^i etannulagy and siateoiant ore eqoaUy incarrtaq 
^Cbarlemaane attacked the aazona, not th« Saxona CUarlamaffoa: and 
the date <? theae bsttlea ia 78S, and not TSf, vflien no bittle waa fba^i 
by that monarcli. 

t Siiahtrd. Annal. 
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France; and, immediately after their coming, he 
once more marched forward to encounter the second 
army of the Saxons, which occupied the banks of 
the Hase, in Westphalia. Scarcely a month had 
elapsed after his former victory, when he achieved 
another that completely destroyed the hopes of 
being able to contend with the Prankish monarch 
in general conflicts, with which the success of Witi- 
kmA in the former year had inspired his country- 
men.* The army which opposed the passage of the 
river was as totally defeated as that which had en- 
countered Chailemagne near Dethmold; with this 
difference, however, in the event, that in the first 
battle fought the greater part of the Saxons died 
where they stood, and in the second a considerable 
number surrendered. 

No severity of any kind seems to have beea prac- 
tised by Charlemagne towards his prisoners ; and on 
the part of the Saxons, all thought of opposing the 
monarch himself appears to have been abandoned, 
though the whole country continued still in revolt 
The next two years were consumed in a desultory 
warfare, equally destructive to both parties ; though, 
as the Saxons were the weaker of the two, the same 
extent of loss was more detrimental to them than 
to their enemies. 

Witikind and Albion,t who had commanded the 
two great armies of the insurgents, though con- 
ouered, were not subdued ; and while Charlemagne, 
determined to crush the revolt at any cost, marched 
through one part of the country, punishing insurrec- 
tion and compelling submission, the rest of the land 
rose up behind his steps, and did away all that he 
had effected in his passage. 

During those two years, only one event of import- 
ance checkered the monotonous character of the 
war. This was a victory gained on the banks ot 

* Efinhard. in Vit. Cv.Miff.; BfUilMid. Ann 
r A. D. 784, 78ft. * 
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the Lippe* by Charles, the eldest legitimate son of 
the French monarch. In order to overawe West- 
phalia^ while he himself marched in a different 
direction, Charlemagne left a part of his army under 
the command of the prince, then but twelve years 
old. The Saxons, hoping to strike a deep blow at 
the monarch in the person of his son, hastened to 
attack the young commander ; but their efforts still 
proved unsuccessfuL Both armies consisted en- 
tirely of cavalry, and, after a severe conflict, in 
which a great number of Saxons fell, victory re- 
mained with the Franks, and Charles returned to 
Worms, crowned with the earliest laurels that the 
annals of the world record. Whatever was the 
prince's share in the victory, — for it is not probable 
that Charlemagne committed such great interests 
solely to the inexperience of twelve years,— the fact 
of Charles having, even nominally, commanded, 
shows at what an early period the Frankish youth 
were inured to arms, and may aid conjecture in 
regard to the cause of that people's long preponder- 
ance as a military nation. 

At length,t in the year 785, after having passed 
the winter in the heart of Saxony, and spent the 
most severe season of the year m traversing the 
land from side to side, and repressing revolt wher- 
ever it appeared, Charlemagne found the whole 
country once more completely subdued.^ Witikind 
and Albion had fled, and were now wandering on 
the other side of the Elbe, endeavouring to excite 
the people of that already devastated country to 
fresh, though fruitless, revolt. But the French 

* Ann. Efinhard. 784. t Ann. Tillani ; Ann. PMaviMii. 

i TtM Tilian Annals (whieh were compoMd within twenty-twayean 
of this period) make oae of tbe forcible expreaaion, tt viat apertasper 
*otttm Saxoniam^ to expreaa the renewed anbjection of the eonntry. I 
ooDceiTe myaeir, therefore, jaatifled in auting, on the authority of thoae 
Annala (the neareat chronological record), that the subjection of Saxony 
prwaded tbe aubmiaaion of Witikind, altbongh the matter haa baas 
i«Terae«l by modem writera. 
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monarch now detennined to try, by persuasion and 
kindness, to win the hearts of his two most constant 
and intractable opponents. 

His first step was, through the intervention of 
some of their coimtrymen, to represent to them the 
inutility of further resistance, and to invite them to 
his presence with promises of security and favour 
Neither of the Saxon chiefs, however, prone as their 
own nation was to the breach of all promises, would 
confide in the mere word of the French monarch 
and Charlemagne offered hostages for their safet}( 
if, by appearing at his court, they would but afford 
themselves an opportunity of comparing civilization 
and Christianity with the state of society and re- 
ligion to which they had shown themselves so per 
tinaciously attached. With this proposal Amalvin, 
a Frank of distinction, was despatched across tbo 
Elbe, and the first direct communication being opened 
between Witikind and Charlemagne, the negotiations 
were easily concluded. 

The French monarch,* animated but by one view 
in the whole transaction, granted the Saxon chief- 
tains whatever assurances of safely they demanded ; 
and Witikind, at length satisfied of his sincerity, trav- 
ersed the country, and visited his great conqueror at 
Bardingaw in Saxony.f This visit, although its 
duration was but short, excited a strong desire in 
the bosom of the rude Saxon chieftain to see more 
of the splendid court and civilized people, whose 
monarch, he had too many reasons to know, was 
as irresistibly great in war as he now found him 
generous in peace. Such an inclination was doubt- 
less encouraged by Charlemagne himself; and, after 
his return to France, he again received Witikind and 
Albion at Attigny, on the Aine.| From that mo- 
ment, a great change took place in the opinions of 



« Ann. Eginbard. 
^ Ann. Tiliani ; Ann. Lolsdiani. 
Cluon. Moissiac ; Ann Bginlmrd. 
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bis two opponents. What means of conversion 
were used, and whether the minds of the Saxons 
were brought to conviction by the reasoning of Chris- 
tian prelates, or whether their imaginations wercf 
dazzled, and their sight deceived^ by the pomps and 
]Mons frauds of the Romish church, we can oidj 
vaguely discover from very doubtful legends. The 
chronicles state the meager fact, that Witikind and 
Albion, after having opposed the Christian faith in 
their native land for many years, were solemnly 
baptized at the palace of Attigny, where Charle- 
magne himself appeared as the sponsor for his con- 
quered enemies. Doubtless, no art was left unem- 
j^yed by the zealous advocates of the church to 
win the Saxon chiefs to the renunciation of pa- 
ganism ; but all that is positively stated in regard to 
Charlemagne himself is, that, after having honoured 
them higUy during their stay, he dismissed them to 
their own land, loaded with costly presents.* The 
whole of Saxony now at once embraced the Chris- 
tian religion ; the churches which had been burnt 
were rebuilt, and others were constructed. The 
priests who had fled returned to their altars,t and 
universal thanksgivings were ordered by the Cath- 
olic church for the establishment of the faith of 
Christ amonff the obstinate idolaters of the north.]* 
This state of things did not, it is true, prove of any 
long duration ; but we here find a sort of epoch m 
tiie Saxon war, to which it seemed as weH to con- 
duct the reader, without pausing to notice in their 
chronological order a number of domestic events 
of more or less importance which, during these years 
of active warfare, occurred in the life of Charle- 
magne. 

Two of these events are worthy of particular 
notice, from the influence they may be supposed to 



t AnselMr. Arehieiiise. Bremen, in Vit. WiUehadi, e«p. vUL 
i Coda CuoUirae, Epist. zci. 
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hare had upon his after life. Soon after the death 
of Hildegard his queen, Bertha, the mother of the 
French monarch, also took her destined place in the 
inevitahle tomh. 

Kings are surroimded by so many temptations ta 
forgetfulness, that their griefs are generally of short 
duration. But Bertha was regretted long and deeply, 
by Charlemagne; and, if virtue, rectitude, talents^ 
snd active benevolence be qualities which should 
attach. Bertha was well deserving of the tears which 
her son bestowed upon her loss. His sorrow, also, 
was justified by a long retrospect of affection ; for 
we learn that the harmony existing between Charle- 
magne and his mother was never known to be 
interrupted, except on the one occasion of the di- 
vorce of Desideria. That cloud itself had soon 
l^assed away ; the evil consequences which she had 
anticipated were averted by his extraordinary pow- 
ers ; and Bertha lived to see her son the greatest 
monarch of his age and race. 

The sovereign of the Franks was, by natural tem- 
perament, soon led to supply the place which the 
death of Hildegarde had left vacant; and in the 
choice of another wife, he fixed upon Fastrada,* the 
daughter of Rodolph, a Frankish noble of high 
lepute. We are led to conclude, that the per- 
sonal beauty of the new (^ueen was not accompa- 
nied by great powers of mmd, or by fine ouaUties 
of the heart ; and her conduct soon producea conse- 
oiences the most painful that could affect a monarch 
from the actions of his wife.f TTiese were mur- 
murs among the people, and ultimately the revolt 
of apart of his subjects. 

All accounts represent Fastrada as oppressive 
and merciless ; but what was the precise nature of 
the cruelty she is accused of exercising, and how a 

* Ann. Tiliani ; Chron. MoiMiae ; iUin. Eginhard, 783. 
tEginhard, ia VU. Car. MagnK cap. xx. 
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raotuirch of such firmness of mind as Chailemagne 
could introst a dangerous portion of authority to the 
hands of a woman, are points on which history is 
nlenty and in regard to which all inferences must he 
deriyed from couateral evidence. 

It appears, however, ^at towards the end of the 
year 785, one of the Eastern Franks of nohle birth, 
called Hartrad,* conceived the design of exciting 
the part of the country in which he lived to insur- 
rection ; and determined by stratagem to get posses- 
sion of the person of the king, and murder him, or 
to throw off the yoke of Fruice, and declare his 
province independent. y 

Eitl^r from discontentf at the conduct of the 
queen, general ambition, or that love of change so 
universal in the minds of the weak, a number of 
other counts joined in the conspiracy, which soon 
began to assume a formidable aspect. For soine 
tiBie Charlemagne had known that treasonable efforts 
were in meditation against his government ; but the 
information he had received was either so vague, or 
the schemes of the conspirators so immature, that 
he suffered them to proceed till the commencement 
of the ensuing year, keeping nevertheless a strict 
watch upon their movements. At length, the chief 
of the discontented nobles. Count Hartrad-— on the 
coming of a royal messenger, charged to demand 
that his daughter, who had been long betrothed to 
one of the western Frai&s, should be given to her 
husband— 4ook occasion to throw off the authority 
iA the king, and to call together the abetters of his 
treason. 

* Ann. Efinbard. 

t Anoklet Nuuieni. I hsve uken tbis MMimt flroai Oie OhrmielM 
of die Ifooaatery of St. Naxariaa, newr the Rhine, becanee they were 
eoBipoeed by a contemporary, finishing in the year 790, and beeanae the 
position of the nuMiaatery was in the immediate Ticinlty of the scene of 
these erents. The Tarioos other annals of a later neriod do not mention 
the eirenmstanees so minutely, while they state the geneitl Ihets very 
nearly in the same manner. 

X 
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Hk summons was instancy obeyed; bat whim 
the conspirators appeared in arms, it was found that, 
as usual on such occasions, they had sadly miscal- 
culated their stren^h ; and that their forces were 
stiU so scanty as to render perseverance iu their 
desi^ utter madness.* The consequence of this 
conviction was their immediate dispersion in order 
to seek places of concealment. But they had now 
too op^y proclaimed their treason for justice to 
remain inactive any longer. A considerable number 
were arrested in the different spots where they had 
taken refuge, and were afterward tried at Worms 
before an extraordinary court, to which a number 
of the bishops had been summoned. On the present 
occasion this commixture of Christian prelates wiA 
the lay judges of the land did not seem to temper 
greatly the severity of the punishment awarded 
None of the conspirators, it is true, were put to 
death ; but such as were proved most guilty were 
condemned to thai fearful infliction, the loss of 
8ight,t a sentence then common. Others were de- 
graded from their rank, and the whole were doomed 
to permanent or temporary exile. 

Another war, within the actual limits of France, 
demanded the attention of Charlemagne, immediately 
after the revolt of Hartrad ; and it may be neces- 
sary, for a moment, to look to the state of Brittany, 
in which it took place, in order clearly to understand 
its cause and object. On the first invasion of Gaul 
by the Franks, no resistance of so determined a 
nature was offered to their progress by any of the 
various tribes or nations who adhered to the Roman 
government of that province, as by the Armoricanst 
—a people inhabiting one of the western diskicts ot 
France, but the extent of whose territory at th& 
time it wouM be difficult to define. The struggle 

* Chron. Moiaslac. f Ann. Eg inhard. 

t Procopius, de Ball. Gotb. 
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was kept up between them and the bartmrians longf 
after it had been yielded by the rest of the inhabit- 
ants of Gaul ; and their courage and vigour, though 
obtaining no support from the counti^ in whose 
defence they fought, at least served to win the ad- 
miration and respect of their adversaries. At 
length, abandoned oy Rome, and assailed on all sides 
by enemies, the Armoricans chose rather to enter 
into a ^neral league with the Franks, than stil 
contend for a faUing state, which had already cast 
them off. What were the precise terms of this 
league, and how far the Armoricans were absolutely 
amalgamated with the Franks, cannot be discusseifL 
in this place ; but it is more than probable, that long 
before the accession of Charlemagne a complete 
assimilation of the two nations had taken place. 

However that may be, in a part of the territories 
formerly inhabited by the Armoricans, a new people 
had established themselves, some time previous to 
the period of which I speak. These fresh settlers 
consisted of fugitives from England, where the in- 
vading Saxons had compelled each native Briton to 
choose between domestic servitude, eternal strife, 
and foreign exile. Those who preferred the latter 
soon colonized a large part of the seacoast of France, 
extended their territories, consolidated their power ; 
and having, both by their own strength and the dis- 
sensions of the Merovingian monarchy, extorted the 
privilege of governing themselves, they maintained 
their own laws and language, and existed a separate 
people within the French dominions.* A tribute 
alone marked their dependence ; but even this they 
often neglected or refused ; and though Charlemagne 
had taken precautions to prevent their encroachments 
on the neighbouring country, they yet judged so iH 
of his authority that they chose ms reign as the 

t piiohard, Annalet; Efinhard, in "^^t. Ov. Blag 
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time for making a great effort to assert their immii- 
nity from their customary mark of yassalage. 

Although Charlemagne, conscious of his own 
power, viewed their efforts to shake off* his sway 
with contempt, yet it was contempt in no degree 
mingled with that blind arrogance which neglects 
Uie means of safety in the confidence of strength. 
The rerolt of Brittany, however, was not a matter 
of sufficient importance to call for the personal 
presence of the monarch ; and, while he himself 
devoted his attention to the internal regulations of 
the state, and the punishment of the Thuringian 
conspirators, he directed Audulphus,* his senesdial, 
to lead an army into the refractory province, and 
reduce it to subjection. This was easily and n^idly 
accomplished. The Bretons were in no state to 
maintain the independence which they claimed ; and, 
after the capture of all their fortresses by the Fraidcs, 
they threw themselves on the clemency of the mon- 
arch, which was never appealed to in vain. Audul- 
phus returned in triumph to the court, bearing with 
nim the trophies of his victorious expedition. The 
Bretons gave hostages for their future obedience; 
and several of their nobles even presented them* 
selvesf at the diet which was then sitting at Worms. 

*Aiui.LolMlUmi; Aiin.Tliiani,787; Aan. EfliilMrl 7S8. 
t Ann. Mettwwbi. 
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BOOK VIII. 

mOM THC PACIFICATION OF SAXONY, TO THE DEFEAT OF 
ADALOI8U8 AND THE GREEKS IN ITALY. 

PKOK ▲. D. 785 TO ▲. D. 788. 

t1i« Conxpiraey of Arichis Duke of BenerentQin, and Taadlo I>ak« of 
Bararta, renewed— The doubtAil Conduct of Greece— ChariemagiM 
inarches into Italy — Advances towards Beneventum — Arichis submits 
—The Alliance t)etween France and Greece broken olT— The Intrigues 
of TassUo— Charlemafne marches afainst Bavaria— Tassilo submits — 
Cnuirieniagne*8 EfiTorts for the Revival of Letters— Interrupted by tbe 
Alliance of Tassilo, AricliiSi and Irene— Death of the Duke of Ben^ 
▼entumand his eldest Son— Charlemafne bestows tbs Dukedom on 
the second Son Grimwald— Progress of the Consfriracy- Forces des- 
patched to Italy— Arrest and Condenmation of the Duke of Bavaria— 
Landlof of the Greeks in Italy— Their Defeat. 

Through the whole of Charlemagne's northern 
dominions peace was now fully estaUished ; hut the 
etorm which his presence had for a time averted 
fVom Italy again threatened to break upon it with 
redoubled force. SujSicient time had elapsed for the 
weak Duke of Bavaria, under the influence of a 
violent and vindictive wife,to forget the engagements 
he had entered into, and the oaths he had taken. 
The Duke of Beneventum, also, who had espoused 
another daughter of the dethroned King of Lom- 
bardy, was, like Tassilo, instigated both by his wife's 
revengefid spirit and his own ambition still to 

Sursue his schemes of casting off the almost nominsd 
ependence which he owed to the crown of France. 
Irene, too, the Empress of the East,^ had by this 

* It is necessary bere to observe, thai this part of the history of the 
period is extremely obscure ; and it is better to confess ignorance than 
to misstate fkcts. In the Codex Carolinos, Epist. dd, which is generally 
attributed to the year 788, we find that Arichis, about that period, was 
engaged in active vrarfaie with the stats of Amidfl. and with the Neapol- 
Haas, a part of Italy which waa stiU in poiieBiion of tbs Grssks. The 
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time adopted views adverse to those of Charlemagne. 
She had tasted fully the sweets of power ; the pas- 
sion for dominion had developed itself in her heart ; 
and the nascent desires of rule which began to mani- 
fest themselves in her son led her to dread the 
speedy loss of that authority so dear to her own 
bosom, if she suffered the youdifid Coostantine to 
strengthen himself by «uch an alliance as that which 
she had formerly proposed with the French monarch. 
It is not proved, indeed, that the empress sup- 
ported the Duke of Beneventum in his schemes of 
ambition, or that she pampered the pride of Tassilo 
of Bavaria into treason and revolt, but it is clear 
that she kept up a correspondence with both. Nor 
does it seem unlikely, although the actual rupture 
of the alliance between France and Constantinople 
is attributable to Charlemagne himself, that Irene 
was in the highest degree unwilling to complete it, 
and that her intrigues hurried it to its termmation. 
It is sufficient, however, here to say, that ihe raar- 

Lombflrd hintories of GamlHoi Peragrinus throw no ligbt upon dM 
•nbteet; aod it •eemsatrenge that Ariebis, if aui^rtad t^ Irase, «hoiAI 
make war upon her aubjecta. However, we learn from the 88th EpiaUe 
of the Codex Carolina, that iu 787 Arii hia waa in active treaty with 
Iraoa ; and the only way I can account fbr hia conduot ia by aui>poaH^ 
that, in 786, he confided in hia own power and that of the Daks of Bft- 
▼aria, and did not at all rely for aapport upon Greece,— that, flndhif 
Umadf obliged to yield to the aaperior power of ChnlemagiM in dMH 
year, he atill maintained hia purpoae of caating off hia aUii^nca ra 
France; bat, additionally iMtated againat hia conquennr, aoaght aid 
firon Irene. At the aame time, Chariemagoe, aeetng that throajgh the 
criminal ambkian of the Greek empreaa hia dat^^titer would become her 
alare, if married to the young and weak Conatantine, broke off the pro- 



poaed alliance in 787, inatead of cementing it, aaatatad by the Aanala oT 
St. Fttlda ; and therefiMre ArJchia floand iraiie Cally pm tm n d id Mooad 
him in all hia yiewa. The error of the Anaala of St. rulda ia clearly 



proTed by erery after fhct; for, flrom the moment of the retom ef her 
•mhaaaadora in 797, liene appeared aa the eoaay of <iM Fraaka. 

The authority of Monaienr Gaillard cannot be receired upon theae 
pointa ; for ha declarea that the Dukea of Benerantum and Bannia 
treated with Conatantinople. and giirea the Annala of Bgtaitaard aa his 
authority ; while these annala nerer make the allghteat mention, directly 
or indtrat^y, of auch a circumatance. A fow pagealhrdbeic. be aaya ttnit 
Ire ne eraa ted Arjchla patrician hi Italy; and hej^gtlD dtpa tb« Annala 
of JBghihud, ^N^taitdi are aUant onihia ^rint alao. 
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liage* proposed was entirely broken off within a 
short period of the time of which I now write, and 
that long before its absolute relinquishnienty Irene 
showed the most decided signs of hostihty towards 
the court of France. 

Whatever part the empress acted in these trans- 
actions, it is evident that a very extensive con- 
spiracy existed in Italy,t embracing almost every 
portion of that country and the Tyrol, and extend- 
ing itself to Bavaria. At the same time, its ramifi- 
cations spread to nations over which Qharlemagne 
had BO control ; for the Bavarian duke, well aware 
of the vast power of him whose authority he sought 
to cast off, and whose wrath he was about to en- 
counter, had negotiated with many of the barbarous 
hordes in the vicinity of his dominions. From them 
he had obtained promises of aid and support in the 
moment of strife ; and had time been given for ac- 
complishing the preparations meditated by all the 
conspirators and their allies, a un^ed force would 
have been created, which the whole genius, skill, 
and vigour of Charlemagne could scarcely have 
found means to overcome. 

The watchful care, however, of the French mon- 
arch left no part of his vast dominions unobserved, 
and his active energy encountered and crushed the 
evils by which he was threatened while they were 

* M o— to w OaiUftrd cUms a detailed account of the eirciunstaiioea 
•attendiDf the ruptare or tliia alliance. ?e dedarea tbat Irene aent am- 
baaaadora to Pranee, with ordora to danaad Rotruda flir bar aoD, la 
imUie ; b«t in prirace to throw eveiy obotade io the way. Chaderaacne 
Boeeived them coldly, and gave them every opportanity of toeaklnf off 
the negotiation, which waa accofdinriy done in 768, and the aailaatadoi» 
Tetived, feigning hidifOBtioB and diaappointment. Such alao ^ tim 
acateaoaBt of BfaiinboiMrg, in hia Hiatory of the Iconoclaata. 1 0nd no au- 
thority to anpport tt ; hot it aeema to me very probable that each migitt 
be the conrae poraoed by the paniea concerned, and I have conaeqnently 
adopted it, in aome d^ree, a few pagea (hrther o|i, where I speak of tha 
ombaaay from the coon of Conatantinople, which Chariamagne neehred 
At Capua. My reasona for anppoaing that embaaay to be tha one which 
ti^rmlnated the negociationa I nave given in a note upon that paaaage. 

tAnnHeatiaBmani; ChroD.Biav.se OaUi;«iinlMjrd Anaalaa. 
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yet immature. The desi^s both of the Duke of 
Bavaria and the Duke of Beneventum became knowa 
to him while regulating the internal policy of Saxony, 
and receiving the hostages of the revolted Bretons. 
His determinatfon to place himself in the midst of 
the scene of danger was immediately taken ; and 
late in the year 786 he departed from Worms, and 
marched directly upon Italy. 

His first halt* was at Florence, where he arrived 
at Christmas, and after a brief pause, with a view to 
refresh his troops, he proceeded thence to Rome. 
He was joyfully received by Pope Adrian, who was 
bound to him on every account, by friendship and 
by a similarity of mind, ad well as by the remem- 
brance of benefits and the existence of mutual in- 
terests. The coming of the great king was there- 
fore always a subject of rejoicing at the court of the 
prelate, and never more so than at a moment when 
the muttering voice of the great Italian volcano 
threatened the. country every hour with convulsion 
and ruin. 

Charlemagnef lost not a moment ere he turned his 
whole attention to the regulation and pacification of 
Italy. His first care was to deliberate with Adrian 
and with his own noblesj upon the state of Bene- 
ventum, and upon the necessity of its subjugation, 
— a step without which the tranquillization of Italy 
seemed remote, if not impossible. But motives 
such as seldom actuate monarchs and conquerors 
induced him to pause, and guard against himself, 
lest any causes but stem and absolute necessity 
should influence him in hurrying on towards the cer- 
tain evils of warfare. Even supposing that neither 
siege nor battle were to foUow, yet the dreadful 

*95tta December, 786. Chron. Molswtc. 

t AnnaleeTiliani; AnoalM Eginhardi, 786. 

t The councils which were held upon thin occasion are ptiticiilarly 
marked by the diflbrent annalists. Tarn cum Adrians Fviuyict, fiuMi 
cum aui* optimatiku* ddib€r€U9ti Bfinliardi Ajiualea. 
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ravages which his army would unavoidably ( 
on a hostile occupation of the country,* ^ 



commit 
weighed 
heavily upon the monarch's mind, and cost him much 
hesitation ere he determined to pursue his march 
towards Beneventum. 

The halt of the Prankish forces, and the delibera- 
tions which ensued at Rome, gave full time for the 
news of Charlemagne's approach to reach the Bene- 
ventine duke, who, aware of his own designs, and 
totally unprepared to resist so powerful an army as 
that which threatened his territories, saw nothing 
but destruction before him. To appease the mon- 
arch of the Franks, without absolutely abandoning 
his former plans, Arichis immediately despatched 
his eldest son, Romuald, to Rome, chargedf with 
many presents and fair speeches ; and directed to 
sopplicate Charlemagne to desist from his hostile 
advance. He was a&> commanded to promise, on 
the part of his father, entire obedience to the will 
of Charlemagne, and that great king gladly wel- 
comed his coming, till he discovered that the young 
prince of Beneventum had no specific act of homage 
to offer— no inviolable engagement to propose. 

Perceiving instantly that the object of Arichis 
was to gain time, and to turn him from his course 
till Beneventum could be prepsu*ed for resistance, 
Charlemagne detained Romuald in his camp, and in- 
stead of pausing to dehberate any further, advanced 
rapidly towards the Beneventine territory. Arichis 
now found that the Prankish monarch was not to be 
deceived ; and, having rather hastened than retarded 
his own fate bjr his duplicity, he quitted his capital 
and fled precipitately to Salemum, which, in addi- 
tion to strong fortifications, possessed the great 
advantage of offering the means of escape by sea. 
Sincere submission, or still farther flight, were now 
the only expedients left for his choice, and he im- 



t Ann. TUiaoi ; Ann. Eginbard ; Ann. Mettenito, A. P. 788. 
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mediately determined upon the former. His second 
son Grimwald was accordingly despatched towards 
the monarch, with proposals no longer intended to 
amuse, but to satisfy. By these Arichis offered to 
yield both his sons as hostages, and to/ give any 
other security for his future good faith that the 
sovereign himself would point out, at the sanie time 
supplicating, in the humblest terms, that the Prank- 
ish army might be stayed in its rapid and destructive 
march. 

This new embassy* met the monarch at Capua; 
and, influenced rather by the humane desire of 
sparing the Beneventines than by any confidence 
in the promises of Arichis, Charlemagne accepted 
the submission of the duke. Twelve hostages were 
given by the people of the dukedom in pledge of 
their own fidelity ; and the second son of Anchis, 
named Grimwald, was alone detained by the French 
king, who afterward carried the youth back with him 
into France, and educated him by the noble lessons 
of his own society and his own example. The 
eldest son, Romuald, he generously sent back to his 
father ; but he exacted, as a mark of his undisputed 
authority, that the dukes of Beneventum should, in 
future, bear upon some psxi of the coin of their 
dukedomf the name of their sovereign lord. 

Charlemagne, it would appear, remained a con- 
siderable time at Capua,t awaiting the return of 

• * Elginhard, in Vlt. Car. Mag. ; Ann. Loisefliani. 

I See Le Blanc, Trali6 des Monnoies, p. 100, 4to. editioo. Tbe Chron- 
icle of Erchentpert, on. the history of the Lombards of Beneventuin, 
attributes this demand to a later period. The same work also states, 
that Charlemagne demanded as a hostage Adelgisa, tbe daughter of Ari- 
chis ; but it is to be remarked, that this is a much later composition than 
the generality of authorities for tl^e xeign of Charlemagne, nnd that it ia 
unsupported, in this respect, by any other testimony .—See Muratori^Ser. 
Script. Ital. torn. ii. part i. p. 238. 

t At this place he exercised several acts of authority in regard to tlie 
internal jurisdiction of Beneventum, which prove that he cousidered 
himself the acknowledged sovereign of the state, and that he dainittd 
rights of prescription —not of conquest, as some have asserted. Amonf 
these was the coacession of two ecclesiastical charters, or diplomas, — 
one to the Bishop of Beneventnm' himself, and one to the mUDAptery of 
St. Vinoent,— See Ugbeili, Italia Sacra torn Tiii, 
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messengers whom he despatched to Beneventum 
for the purpose of receiving the oath of fidelity 
prescribed both to Arichis and his people. During 
this halt he received the ambassadors sent by the 
Empress Irene to treat with the French court in re- 
gard to the proposed marriage of her son. What 
were really the instructions given to these envoys 
we do not know, but neither party were any longer 
desirous of an alliance the aspect of which had been 
entirely changed by the lapse of six or seven years.* 
Charlemagne, however, as before mentioned, took 
the odium of the refusal upon himself The ambas- 
sadors were coldly entertained; and after asking the 
opinion of his council on the subject of their mis- 
sion, the monarch dismissed them, filled either with 
real or apparent dissatisfaction.f 

As soon as these affairs were ended, and the tran- 
quillity of Beneventum was secured, Charlemagne 
retraced his steps to Rome, and proceeded to inves- 
tigate all the various branches into which the plot 
of Arichis had spread itself throughout Italy. During 
these transactions he left the news of his proceed- 
ings to reach Tassilo Duke of Bavaria, and worl;. 
their proper effect upon his weak and versatile mind, 
before he took measures to punish that vassal'14 

* Eginhard, Ann. 786. These events took place in 787, though Egin- 
bard, beginning the year always at Easter, places them hi 786. 

1 1 hare adopted this opinion, though with some hesitation, in opposi- 
tion to the precise statement of the Annals of St. Folds, the Chronicle 
•r Hermanns Ck>mractU8, and the Historia Franeorum of Petnis Oiblio> 
•leearius, which say that Rotruda was this year affianced to Constan- 
toe. None of these annals^ however, dale prior to the year 885 ; and I 
fave (brmed my opinion fVom the following circumstances. In the first 
place, the annals more immediately contemporary do not mention the 
circumstance of Botruda having been on this occasion again promised to 
the young emperor, though they speak of the embassy. We know that 
the marriage never took place ; we hear ofno other negotiation by which 
it was broken 00"; and we learn fh>m Theophanes, that early in 788, 
Irene sought out Maria,^ the Armenian girl, whom she immediately mar- 
ried to her son. In the same year, Eginhard nnentions that the war in 
ftvour of Adalgisus was undertaken by Constimtine because Charle- 
magueliad reftised him his daughter. AU these circumstances seem to 
prove that this embassy in 787 terminated the negotiations. 
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renewed breach of faith. The tidings of the comfdete 
subjection of Arichis, his brother-in-law and ally, 
were thus carried to the court of the Bavarian 
prince long before his means of resistance were in 
any degree prepared ; and at the same time he had 
good reason to fear that the inquiries which the 
monarch was, even then, engaged in making into 
the darker points of the conspiracy would soon 
bring his criminality to light mpre glaringly than 
ever. 

Confident in an aUiance with the Huns or Avars, 
together with various other northern nations, and 
omy requiring time to mature his endeavours, Tas- 
silo determined upon exactly the same step by which 
Arichis had endeavoured to blind the eyes of Charle- 
magne. — He accordingly at once sent messengers 
to'Rome,* in order to deceive his cousin by a pre- 
tence of contrition for his past ofiences, and to delay 
him by long negotiations, which he beUeved, from 
the distance between Rome and Bavaria, might be 
easily protracted till the necessity of temporizing 
was done away by the power of resistance. 

In order to give additional efficacy to his own 
representations, his envoys were commanded to 
pray the intercession of the pope between the 
offended sovereign and the contrite vassal, and 
Adrian, believing his professions to be sincere, will- 
ingly undertook the dignified and a{^ro{»riate office 
of mediator. He exerted himself with zeal ;t and 
although the designs wnich Tassilo had entertained 
were laid open more and more, yet the monarch's 
real attachment towards the Roman pontiff, and 
deference for his opinion, soon mitigated the anger 
which his subject's renewed treachery had justly 
excited. Charlemagne accordingly declared, that he 
was ready to receive any security which the am- 
bassadors might have to propose for their master^s 
future fidelity. But on communicating to them the 

* Bghihard, Axmales ; Aanales Tiliani. f Ann. LoiMliani. 
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tttccess of his intervention, the pope learned, with 
surprise and indignation, that the envoys had nothing 
to offer without sending to Bavaria K>r further in* 
stmctions. 

Some more efforts were made to deceive and gain 
time, but the object of the duke and his treacherous 
duplicity were now evident, both to the pontiff and 
the monarch ; and while Adrian* launched the thun* 
ders of the church at him who had dared to use its 
most sacred attribute for the purpose of deception, 
Charlemagne hastened, with the speed of U^t, to 
chastise his rebellious vassal, and guard his peaceful 
dominions. 

Carrying with him a considerable number of the 
Lombard nobles, who had been convicted of con- 
spiring against the state, he left his sonf Pepin in 
Italy, with a tranquillized territory, and a consider- 
able army, which he was directed to lead towards 
Bavaria by the way of Trente. The monarch then 
hurried his own march towards France, dispersed 
the Lombards whom he had brought from Italy,{ 
throu^ a country where they could work no evil, 
and called a diet of the nation at Worms, to consult 
for the public safety, and raise the necessary forces 
for the maintenance of the royal authority. In tills 
assembly, he displayed to his people all that he had 
done during his absence ; and, explaining to t]iem 
the danger of his situation and of their own, easily 
obtained all the supplies he could desire. 

Two armies were instantly raised, and as speedily 
in motion. The one, composed of the transrhenane 
FraJnks, mingled with several bodies of Saxons, was 
thrown forward immediately to Phoringen, upon the 
Danube; while Charlemagne himself, followed by 

* Ann. T^iseliani ; Ann.Tiliani. 

t Ann. Eginhard. 

i Chron. Brev. St. Galli. The Annals of St. Nazannt^and Mveral 
ocbere, mention the flict of a number of Lombards baving been { ' 

tik eoDtpiring, and bating beon puniabed by exile. 
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the Franks of Gaul, advanced into the territories of 
Augsburg, and reached the hanks of the Lech,* 
which then marked the frontier of the feudal duchy 
of Bavaria. It is more than probable, that indigna- 
tion, as well as caution, had given wings to the 
movements of Charlemagne, and had hurried him 
forward to the boundary of his unworthy cousin's 
territory. There, however, the same generous com- 
passion,! which had withheld him from entering the 
country of the Duke of Beneventum, again caused 
him to pause, &nd give time for fear, rather than 
punishment, to produce submission. 

The Duke of Bavaria found himself, not only de- 
tected, but surprised. He had endeavoured in vain 
to deceive a great and magnanimous mind ; he had 
again raised his hand against a forgiving relation 
and a clement lord ; and now, before he could be- 
lieve that his treachery was fully known, he found 
himself surrounded with armies, irresistible by num- 
bers, courage, and skill, and long inured to victory 
and success. 

At the same time, Tassilo discovered that he could 
in no degree depend upon his own people for sup- 
port ;J as his nobles more faithful than himself, re- 
membering the oaths of homage they had taken to 
Pepin and his children, showed no disposition to 
join in the duke^s schemes of rebellion.^ His allies 
were afar ; and one course alone was left, — submis- 
sion. 

With his proud heart burning at the degradation 
which his treachery had called upon him, Tassilo 

* Ann. Nazariani ; Ana Loiseliani. 

t The most minute account or these transactions is to be ft^ond in ttas 
annals calltsd Loiseliani. Some of the chronicles state, that Charie- 
maf ne, before marching on Bavaria, sent messengers to demand the sub- 
minion of the duke ; and the Annals of St. Nasarius mention a curious 
set of homaf e performed by Tassilo : Illucque venieru Tasailo, Dua 
Btjmvtriorvm ad fvm, et reddidit ei cum baeulo ipsam patrUan, in evjut 
emit* stmUitndo bitminu $taL 

|AiUBBbrtaiuii,Tdr^ f Ann; U^toeiluit. 
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appeared at the camp of his cousin as a suppliant, 
and offered every pledge for his future conduct. 
The clemency of Charlemagne was still unwearied : 
'* he was gentle by nature," to use* the expressive 
words of Eginhard ; and he once more extended his 
forgiveness to his criminal relation, though the 
tranquillity of his dominions obhged him to demand 
sufficient hostages for the observance of his vassaPs 
renewed engagements. Twelve of these were given 
by Tassilo, together with his son Theodon, a hostage 
of much more consequence than any of the others, 
not alone on account of his superior birth, but also 
because, inheriting all. his mother's hatred towards 
the Franks, ho had been a sharer in all his father's 
treasons. 

Trusting to these pledges, Charlemagne now with- 
drew his armies, and retired to Ingelheim, where he 
spent the winter in striving to cultivate and improve 
the moral situation of his people. This constant 
and rapid change of occupation and endeavour is 
one of the most singular points in the character and 
history of Charlemagne. The moment that his 
^eat and comprehensive mind was withdrawn from 
one object of import, it was directed, without pause, 
to some other mighty undertaking. The affairs of 
peace and war, of policy and Ulerature, the grandest 
schemes for consolidating his power, and extending 
his dominions, and the noblest efforts towards civil- 
izing his subjects^ and dispelling the darkness of the 
world, seem alternately, yet with scarce a moment's 
Interval, to have occupied the attention of the French 
monarch, in the midst of a barbarous nation and a 
barbarous age. 

In pursuance of the purpose he had disclosed to 
Alcuin, Charlemagne, during the short time he had 
lately spent at Ronie,t had collected a number of 
grammarians and arithmeticians, the poor renoains 

* Eginhard, Ann. 787. 

t MoMcbtit Euf olisQieocii* ia Vit. Car. Magnl, A. D. 787. 
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of the orators and philosophers of the past, and en- 
gaged them to accompany him from Italy to France, 
" where," to use the words of the Monk of Angou- 
leme, ^' the study of the liberal arts did not at that 
time exist." 

As soon as he had terminated his expedition 
against Tassilo of Bavaria, the monarch applied the 
whole energies of his mind to promote the cultiva- 
tion of literature in his ilominions ; and spreading 
the teachers he had collected in Italy through the 
various provinces of France, he offered the means 
of instruction to all his people.* The sole sources 
of knowledge which had. existed previous to the 
present period were the few schools held by some 
of the bishops in their houses, and by some of the 
abbots in their monasteries. These, however, had 
been hitherto exclusively devoted to ecclesiastics ; 
and at the time to which I now refer, the first effort 
was made to extend the benefits of such establish- 
ments to the wliole community.! The monarch dic- 
tated an encyclical letter to all the clergy of France, 
csdling upon them to aid in spreading knowledge^ 
and information, and he himself began to estabSsh 
schools in various parts of his dominions, at which 
the laity as well as the clergy might procure instruc- 
tion. His example was speedily followed by the 
church: the ecclesiastical seminaries were either 
opened to the, rest of the people or other estabUsh- 
ments were founded for their instruction in the 
various diocesses of the empire ; the excellence of 
knowledge was inculcated from the pulpit and the 
chair ; its pursuit rewarded by favour and advance- 
ment; the natural inappetence of ignorance was 
counterbalanced by every stimulant that could be 
devised ; and both the desire of information and the 

*Mon. Sangallensis, lib. i. 

t Pagl CriUoa In Baron, ad. ann. 787. 

t Epist. Car. Blagni, ad Bangolphiim, CoacU. GtU. torn. tt. 
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means of procuring it became general thronghont 
France. 

In the -cultivation of his hereditary dominions, the 
monarch did not neglect the improvement of those 
territories which he had acquired since his acces- 
sion; and nothing was forgotten which could con- 
tribute to the instruction of the northern people 
whom he had conquered, and who in every point of 
civilization were far behind the Franks themselves. 
However, as the principles of a mild religion were 
still but little known among them, the first object of 
Charlemagne was to plant in their hearts that pri- 
mary germ of all amelioration ; and the propagation 
of Christianity among the Prisons and other people 
of Saxony met with its full attention from the un- 
wearied zeal of the French monarch. Bishops and 
preachers were appointed to every part of the coun- 
try ; and eloquence and piety were sure to be singled 
out, for the dangerous but glorious distinction of 
ttiming* the dark pagans of the north to the light of 
a purer faith. 

Such were the occupations which filled the hours 
of Charlemagne during the brief period which he 
was permitted to devote to the arts of peace. That 
pericfd, however, soon drew towards a close; for 
neither active vigilance could overawe, nor invari- 
able clemency disarm, the hatred of some of his 
enemies ; and even in the midst of his most pacific 
employments, continual intelligence reached him 
of the meditated treason, both of Arichis of Bene- 
ventum, and of Tassilo Duke of Bavaria. Neither 
of those perverse vassals remembered the oaths of 
fidelity which danger and necessity had extorted, 
as any thing else than as acts of degradation and 
incitements to enmity ; and both prepared to seize 
the first opportunity of revolt. Arichis, finding 
himself unable to stand singly in opposition to so 

• VlbSt UklffBri, lUeoflU detHHc do FWmb, (oou ▼. pv lOlk 
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gretX an adversary, took advantage of the position 

of his territories upon the Italian coast to negotiate 

in private with the Greek empire. Upon condition 

of receiving dignity and assistance himself from the 

empress and her son,* he promised to seat Adalgi- 

sus on the throne of Lombardy ; and to open the way 

for Greece towards the conquest of the rest of Italy. 

The hope of regaining that country by means of 

an alliance with Charlemagne, if ever it did exist in 

the bosom of Irene, had now passed away, while the 

desire of recovering that portion of her predecessor's 

empire remained as strong as ever, heightened by 

the wish to snatch it from one who had insulted the 

imperisd court by the refusal of his daughter. A. 

thirst for revenge was certainly felt by the yonnff 

emperor, whose hopes and passions had been excited 

early towards the bride that was afterward denied 

him; and t^e breaking off the marriage might be 

perfectly consistent with Irene's views, and yet the 

rejection of her alliance by the Franks be rcgaurded 

by her as an insult, which she was bound to resent. 

At all events, such was the tone of funded dignity 

which she assumed ; and willingly listening to the 

proposals of Arichis, she sentf ambassadors to 

assure him of aid and protection, and to concert 

with him the means of accomplishing their mutual 

designs. 

/ Man's most cunning policy, however, serves but \ 

S to work out the unseen purposes of Heaven ; and^ 

/' when the shrewdest schemer of the earth has plotted i 

S a device which no human power can oppose, tkte -s 

I causes his foot to stumble over some minute circam- > 

^, stance, and lays him and all his projects prostrate in ^ 

1 the dust.N On their arrival in Italy, the missives of -y 

Vthe empress found the Duke of Beneventum| and' 

* Godax Carolinos, Epist. IxxxvUi. f Ibid. EiOtt xeiL IxxxiHi. 

t See, for the death and epitaph of Romaald, ana other particular* 
oonoeming Arichis, the Cbronicon Anonymi Salernitani, cap. xvi, : Mm- 
tori, Scrij*. Uai. ttm. tt. imri U. --r > 
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his eldest son both dead ;* while the iDhabitants of 
the duchy, divided into different factions, threatened 
to overthrow all the schemes which had been adopted 
by their former lord. After long discussions, the 
great majority of the people agfreed to petition 
Charlemagnef to establish in the ducal seat Grim- 
wald, the seciMid son of Arichis, who. some time 
before had been delivered as a hostage to the mon- 
arch of the Franks ; and, in consequence of this 
determination, while the ambassadors of Irene were 
honourably conducted to Naples, messengers were 
despatched to France by the Beneventines, in order 
to ascertain the pleasure of the king. 

In the mean while. Pope Adrian had watched, with 
a jealous eye, all the proceedings which have just 
been detailed, and had sent envoy after envoy to 
Charlemagne, in order to warn him of the negotia- 
tions with Greece. His suspicion of the Beneven- 
tine dukes did not end with the life of Arichis ; and 
fearful that the machinations of that prince might be 
renewed under the reign of Grimwald, he opposed, 
with every argument in his power, the nomination 
of the young Lombard to the dukedom of Beneven- 
tum.t He assured Charlemagne, by letter, that the 
people of that state had bound themselves, by prom- 
ises to the ambassadors of the empress, to pursue 
steadily the schemes of Arichis, if they obtained 
Grimwald for their governor. He inf<Mrmed him 
also, that the Greek commander of 8icily was still 
at Gaeta, carrying on his intrigues with the Bene- 
ventines,^ who, on their part, were using every 
exertion to induce the rest of Italy to revolt ; and 
he added a thousand incentives to suspicion, many 
of which, probably, originated in his own fears. In 
short, the terror of the pontiff made him doidbt even 

* A. D. 787. Mvratori, Rer. Script Ital. torn. U. port L pu WL 
t Cliroa. LMgetaffd ; Eretemperti, cap. !▼. 
|OodACknUinu,Bpiflt.luxviii.lzziiLzn. ^ iM. Bglrt. UsU. 
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the judgment of Chariemagne ;* and his hatred of 
the whole Lombard race urged his opposition to 
Grimwald to the bounds of indecent vehemence. 

Some time had now passed, however, since that 
young prince had begim to accompany the army and 
court of the French monarch ; and while Grimwald 
himself, by the sight of splendid actions, and the 
continual example of great and generous qualities, 
acquired a guiding principle for his own conduct, 
and a sincere love and admiration for his magnani- 
mous sovereign, the King of the Franks had an 
opportunity of seeing and judging the behaviour of 
his liostage, and of appreciating the fine but unde- 
veloped properties of his understanding and his 
heart. This examination had been sufficient to fix 
the determination of Charlemagne. In spite of the 
remonstrances and warnings of the pope, he instantly 
named Grimwaldf to the dukedom which his father 
had held, and sent him back to his dominions, where 
he was received with universal joy. 

Adrian, on reflection, found that perhaps he had 
carried his opposition to an unjustifiable extent ; and 
began to fear that the unwise and fruitless tndeavour 
he had made to bias the judgment of the French 
monarch might weaken his influence for the future. 
He accordingly attempted to palliate his conduct, 
and explain:^ sway his more violent assertions, as 
soon as he found that Charlemagne had decided 
against him. But the behaviour of Grimwald him- 
self was the strongest reproof which the intem- 
perate zeal of the Roman pontiff could meet with. 
Far from entering into the views of the Greek court, 
the young duke instantly evinced his determination 
of keeping the most inviolate faith with his sove* 
reiffn and benefactor. 

Notwithstanding this change in the policy of 



♦ A. D. 787-«. 
Brchempertus, in Chron.Langobtni. : BeoovwU tuk ifw 
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Benerentum, Irene's schemes still ctvitimied ; and 
Charlemagne soon learned, that arm/o^ were pre- 
paring in the East for the invasion of his Italian 
territories. But other dangers snrroup^^d him at 
the same time, from the persevering treA^^n of the 
fellow-conspirator of Arichis, on whom hi« nnenaces 
had produced no further effect than temporanr ilarm, 
while his clemency had been totally thrown «way. 
Scarcely a day passed that the court at In^lbeim 
did not receive news of warlike preparations makiiif 
in Baraha; and the Bavarian nobles themselv^is 
strongly attached to Chariemagne, gave him private 
intimation that Tassilo was calling from Panonia— 
so long the source of barbarian torrents — ^new tribet 
of plunderers, to ravage the fertile countries of tfa« 
south, and occupy the anna of his sovereign, while 
he effectually threw off the homage he had so often 
deceitfully rendered. Even at the court of Chiu^- 
magne hunself, the son of the Duke of Bavaria, 
though a hostage for his faith, joined in the intrigue , 
while his father, imagining that the efforts of the 
Eastern empire would soon call the king into Italy, 
bqrried his hostile preparations, to take advantage 
of the monarch's absence. 

Charlemagne* now found that no time was to be 
lost ; and while in person he remained on the Rhine, 
to repel or avert the storm which threatened to 
burst upon him from Hungary and Bavaria, he des- 
patchea an army into Italy ,t under the commimd 
of an officer! named Winegisus, in order to co* 

* A complete ebange, and great reflnemeiit of poller, baa beea ^ttn la 
the conduct of Charlemagne upon the preaenr occaaion, becauae be did 
not go into Itnly to meet the eflbrta of the Greeks. I ronf^sa myaelf I do 
not see any thing in it but the behaviour of a wiae man. wbo, im pr ewae d 
witb the moral impooalbilit^ of being in two jAMtm at onoe, aant a depaty 
to one poet of danger, while be himaelf ranained where the peril waa 
moat imminent. 

t Eginhard, Annalea, ann. 788. 

t Eginbard doea not abeolutely mentioa the fliet, tbtt Winegisoa waa 
aent upon the preaent occasion, but when be apeaka of the generala 
dlog agaloat tlie Graeka, be oamca him aa legatwn regit; and 
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operate with the Dukes of Spoleto and Beneyentnm, 
in the defence of the Italitm peninsula. The Duke 
of Spoleto was still the same Hildebrand who had 
taken so considerable a share in the conspiracy of 
the Duke of Friuli, but who had afterward, as men- 
tioned in the foregoing pages, obtained patrdon and 
favour, and had, l^ twelve years of faithful service, 
obliterated the memory of his fault, and merited the 
confidence of his sovereign. Of the young Duke of 
Beneventum I have already spoken ; and it is prob- 
able that the very suspicions which the pope had 
lately cast upon him made him the more eager, on 
the present occasion, to distinguish himself in the 
service of his sovereign. 

Having taking these precautions in regard to Italy, 
Charlemagne resolved to cut short at once the pro- 
ceedings of the Duke of Bavaria, and to bring the 
conspiracy to an issue. For this purpose he con- 
cealed studiou^y all knowledge of Tassilo's re- 
newed treason,* but summoned him, in the common 
feudal form, to appear as his vassal at the usual 
assembly of the nation, which was this year held at 
Ingelheim. The embarrassment into which such a 
summons threw the Duke of Bavaria was very great. 
Condemned by his own conscience, yet unprepared 
to resist the command of his sovereign, if he obe3red 
he exposed himself to punishment — if he refi:^ed 
he proclaimed his crime. Trusting, however, to 
the secrecy of his negotiations with the Huns or 
Avars, he determined to assume the boldness of in- 
nocence, and to present himself at the court of the 
monarch.f Accordingly, on the meeting of the diet, 
he appeared with a splendid train of vassals and re- 
tainers, but he appeared only to meet the reward of 
Jiis crimes. He was instantly arrested, and accused 

the Tilian Annate poaiti^ely sute, thtt be wan deepatelied wiOi but ftnr 
foUowera. 

* AnnalesTiliaQt; Annalee Loiaelicnl. 

f Eginbard, Aanale» ^M* 
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of Tarioas acts of treason before the assembly of 
which he had come to form a part. The tribunal, 
consisting of his peers, was one in every respect 
competent to take cognizance of his crime ; and his 
trial, as well as that of his wife and children, was 
proceeded in without delay. Witnesses from their 
own country flocked in, to bear testimony against 
them. That, since the last pardon which the king 
had granted him, Tassilo had again conspired to 
throw ofl" his allegiance,* was proved-by a mass of 
evidence,-f which he could in no degree invalidate, 
while the implication of his whole family in his 
treason was made equally manifest. Sentence of 
death as a traitor was immediately passed upon the 
duke himself by the unanimous voice of the assem- 
bled nobles ; and all present clamotired for the in- 
stant execution of a man whom they looked upon 
as a disgrace to their order and their nation. 

The awful fate thus suddenly and unexpectedly 
presented to him overcame pride and ' firmness, 
dignity and courage, in the breast of the unhappy 
Duke of Bavaria ; and, casting himself at the feet of 
the monarch whose clemency he had so often 
abused, he petitioned for life in the most abject 
terms. Charlemagne, ever averse, when he con- 
sulted his own heart, to that cruel anomaly, judicial 
bloodshed, cmce more interfered to mitigate the 
sentence, though every principle of justice required 
him not to pmlcm the criminal. That ceremony 
which among the Franks was the invariable sign 
of loss of temporal rank, and eternal seclusion from 
the world, was performed upon Tassilo and his son*. 

* Ann. Loiselianl. Ann. Tillsni. 

t The Annala of Lnisel are more Ml en these |x^t8 than any other, 
— ^ailinf the number or charne agftinst the doke, and repreaenting the 
diet MH clamorooa fbr hia death. Charlea, however, interpoaed, and, ac 
the pelitkNi <rf the criminal himaetf, commHted hia puniahiDent to eQD> 
flnement in a monaatery. The Titian Annals »Ino mention the fiiet of 
Tassilo havinx himself prayed to be permitted to wear eot hia lifb in 
penitence ; and the AaqaIb oC MOM npnmak him ai piMiratt m tM 
aiurdidtihekinji'aAw^ 
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Their heads wei ? slij^ecr, as a mark of degradation ; 
and both princes, behig ccmfined to a cloister,* found 
it, we sure told, as calm a iretreatf in after years, as 
it then a{q[>eared a happ^r asylum from the imme- 
diate sight of an ignomii<i<ms death. Luitberga,! 
the wife of Tassilo and the dsttighter of Desiderins,^ 
— whose persisting animosity had met ready instru- 
ments in the idle pride and wild ambition of the 
duke — after having witnessed the downfall of her 
father, and aided in the overthrow of her husband 
and her son, was compelled to assume the veU, and 
left in the leisure of reclusion to weep over her 
faults, or madden over her failure, as wisdom or 
passion mi^t dictate* The rest of the Bavarians 
who had joined in the conspiracy of the duke were 
punished with exile; the countiy, deprived of its 
separate form of govemment,||' was divided into 
counties,^ under magistrates a^^inted by the 
French monarch. 

While these events took place in France, and 
while the final regulations of Bavaria required the 

Eresence and occupied the time of Charlemagne, 
is generals in Italy had to encounter the army of 
the Eastern empire. Before the disposition of Grim* 
wald could be known at Constantinople,** Adalgisus, 
the son of the former King of Lombardy, had set 
sail with John, one of the officers of the empress,tt 

* Taoslli^ flrat retreat wa» the mmiastery of St Nazariua, and after^ 
ward that of Jumioge, acoordiag to tbe A.naales Nazariani. 

t Eginliard, Aniiales. 

T All the annals of the time impute to Laitberga the fblly and the 
crime oT having iihtigated her husband to his continual and hopeless 
revolts. 

<& Annates Mettensis; Annates Tiliani. 

H EffUihard, in Vit. Caroli Magni, cap. xi. 

If The anonymous chronicle, combined with that of Count Nibelonf, 
•aya that Charlemagne irisited Bavaria himself for the purpose of fixing 
4he«>vemment, which is omflnned by the Annals of Meu and of EgkO' 

** ThUt Orimwald had not even arrived in Italy when Adalgisus first 
JiBdpd appaan flnam tbs 90th l«U«r flf the Oodsx CaroUniw. 
ft Thonphiww. 
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Bccmnpanied by a considerable |leet. Having been 
joined on the passage by Theodore, governor of 
Sicily, they landed with their united armies on the 
Italian coast. Scarcely had they touched the shore, 
however, ere the young Duke of Beneventum, much 
to their surprise, appeared in arms to oppose their 
farther progress ; and, having effected his junction 
with Hildebrand Duke of Spoleto, and with Wine- 
gisus, and the army of the Franks, Grimwald ad- 
vanced at onc6 to encounter the Greek forces. All 
parties were eager for battle, Adalgisus and Theo- 
dore being as desirous of fighting before Charle- 
magne could arrive, as that mon^rch'is generals 
were of distinguishing themselves during his ab- 
sence. In consequence, no sooner did the two ar- 
mies appear within sight of each other than the en- 
ffageroent began. T)ie strife was severe and long, 
but at length victory declared herself in favour of 
the Franks, and the Greeks were obliged to fly to 
their ships,* leaving four thousand men dead upon 
the field of battle, and a thousand prisoners in the 
hands of the enemy. 

Theophanes implies that John, the general who 
accompanied Adalgisus, was killed after the battle 
was over. That he fell on this occasion is evident ; 
but I know no other writer that alludes to the bar- 
barous cruelty with which the Greek charges the 
generals of the Franks; and it may be doubted 
whether national and party spirit did not take ad- 
vantage of some vague report to found a calumnious 
assertion. 

This was the last effortf of Adalgisus to recover 
the throne of his father; and so entirely did he 
disappear, after the period of this expedition, from 
the busy stage of the world, that many of the 
Prankish annalists represent him as dying in the 

* Alcniniu, Eptst. ad Colcnm. ; J). Bouquet, torn. ▼. 
t Chron. Sigeberti ; Ann. Eginbardi ; Ann. Loiseliani. 
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battle by which^e strove to win back the Lombaid 
crown. 

Thus ended, also, the war between Charlemagne 
and Irene — a war which sufficiently proved the 
weakness of the Greek empire. Irene, busied in 
the intrigues of internal policy, forgot her hostility 
to Charlemagne in her struggles with her own son ; 
while the monarch of the Franks suffered the remains 
of the Greek power to exist in Sicily and Calabria,* 
either from pity, contempt, or some poUtical motive 
which has not come down clearly to the present 
times. 

The consequences, however, of the treasonable 
machinations of Tassilo and Arichis were not yet 
fully developed. They had allied themselves, as 
before mentioned, with other powers besides that of 
Greece, and had -roused a people in Europe which 
had slumbered for m^ny years after a long period 
of devastation. This nation, even after his fall, 
remembered its treaty with the Duke of Bavaria ; 
and the rapidity with which it proceeded to perform 
its engagements showed that the hand of justice 
had but struck him in time.f , 

* I have in Yoin attempted to ascertain clearly the limits of tb« 
Prankish and the Greek dotntninii in Italy at this time. Gianone is not 
aatisfiiciory. Fcom the Codex Carolinus, K.pistle Ixtv. and Ixvi. it is 
evident that Naples still remained subject to Greeoe ; and fVom Thee* 
phanes we find that Calabria was so also ; yet tlie duchy of Benevantum, 
inelading Salerno, lay partly between the two. Various other difllctiJUe» 
occur, which make the line of separation very Indistinct. 

t Charlemagne, in the vear 788, granted permission to the monks o( 
St. Bertinus tohunt in their forests : •• Unde fralres consolationem habere 
possint, tarn ad volumlna librorum tegenda, quamqne et mcuniciaa fX a< 
Moaa Oacieodus.''~l). Bouquet, torn. y. p. 753. 
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BOOK IX. 

FROM THE CONDEMNATION OP THE DUKE OF BATARIA, 
TO THE DECREES OF THE COUNCIL OF FRANKFORT. 

FROM A. D. 788 TO A. D. 794. 

Sketch of the History of the Avars— They invade boih Friall and 
Bavaria— Are defeated on both points— Again invade Bavaria, and 
nre repefted— Charlemagne devotes himself lo the Civiliuitjon of his 
Territories— Interrupted by the Attack of the Weletabes upim the Abro- 
dites— War against ihe Weletabes— '1 heir Subject ion -The Year of 
Peace— Progressive Improvement of France in the useful Arts- 
Negotiation-* with the Huna— Unsuccessful— Invasion of Hungary- 
Fort i/lcations of that Country— Successes of the French Armies— 
The Felician Bere8> —Synod of Raiisbon— Council of Frankfort— 
Libri CaroUni. 



The people who now prepared to attack the em- 
pire of Charlemagne, though called by most of the 
writers by the name of Huns, were not the same 
nation which, under Attila, had menaced the exist- 
ence of the Romans, and ravaged the territories 
both of the East and West. They sprang, however, 
in all probability, from the same origin, occupied 
nearly the same country, and comprised the remnant 
of many of those tribes which had once been united 
under the famous scourge of God. 

When Attila, after his last successful invasion of 
the Roman state, retired before the bribes of the 
w^eak Valentini^m, the eloquence of Leo the Great, 
and the diseases which affected his army, he met, in 
the bed of luxury, the death which he had escaped 
in a thousand battle-fields. The various hordes 
which, consolidated under the dominion of the Hmis, 
had fought and triumphed together, having been 
bound to each other by the talents of Attila alone, 
were separated the moment that his spirit had fled. 
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The desire of dominion being no longer directed by 
one powerful mind against other nations, spread dis- 
union among themselves; and the swords which 
had so long conquered their enemies were now 
turned by the savage tribes against each other. 
The great battle of Netad, where they contended 
for sovereignty over each other, destroyed many, 
and dispersed the rest of the Hunnish confederates ; 
and, scattered in different bodies over the north, 
they were insensibly amalgamated with other peo- 
ple. That tribe which remained perhaps the most 
distinct turned its steps under the command of 
Irnac, one of the sons of Attila, towards the Lesser 
Scythia, where it was encountered, and probably 
afterward subdued, by the other hordes which wan- 
dered continually through the wide pasture-grounds 
of the north; so that it, as w^lasthe rest, oecomes 
speedily lost to history. At the same time, the 
Gepidae, who claimed, and perhaps had won, the 
battle of Netad, took possession of Upper Hungary 
and Transylvania, and soon after possessed them- 
selves of part of Panonia and Noricum ; all of which 
territories were destined to be wrested- from them 
by a new influx from the source which had given 
rise to themselves. 

It is not my purpose to inquire here which of th€> 
Tartar nations that poured, during many years, a 
barbarian torrent upon the west, gave origin to the 
tribe afterward falling themselves Avars,* nor to 

* Monsieur de Buat believes that the people who, in Europe, assumed 
the name of the Avaj«», — a formidable, polished, and dirty nation of 
Caucasus,-- were a fugitive tribe, who had no right to that liUe. Flying 
fh>m before the Turks, he imagines these Varchonites, or Ogors, ais be 
calls them, were mistaken by some of the barbarous tribes for the true 
and redoubtable Avars, and finding that epithet produced good conse- 
quences, they adopted it a^^ a sort of tratelling name. So visionary « 
theory scarcely needs refutation, and yet De Guisnes has followed ia 
the mme course, and Gibbon has adopted the story in his text, though 
be sneers at it in a note (chap. xlii.). The Avars, like many other 
powerAil nations, were divided into various tribes, and, it is probable 
that the Varchonites, who fled from the victorious arms of the Turks, 
were one of these clarui, trhich had as much right to the name of Avar 
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investigate whether the people which acquired that 
name in Europe really formed la part of the true 
and original Avars, whose possessions extended to 
the most eastern point of Asia, or whether they be- 
longed to the primary stock of the Huns themselves. 
Suffice it, that shortly after the dispersion of the 
hordes of Attiia, a warlike and powerful people, call- 
ing themselves Avars, first approached the northern 
part of Europe, driven from their native country by 
the growing power of the Turks. At that time, the 
feeble empire of the East was in the habit of em- 
ploying various barbarian nations in her wars ; and 
the Avars sought and obtained service under the 
emperor Justinian,* who, in the weak craft of his 
dotage, loaded them with presents, in order that 
their arms might be turned against various other 
tribes, more inimical to the imperial crown. Suc- 
cess crowned their efforts, and increased their repu- 
tation and power ; and advancing on their way, they 
conquered almost the whole of European Scy thia, 
and incorporated with themselves several of the 
scattered tribes which had formed the Hunnish con- 
federatioii. 

At length, finding themselves strong, and the East- 
em empire weak, they boldly threatened the nation 
they had proposed to serve: but the firmness of 
Justin, and the wisdom of his precautions, rendered 
them humMer in their expectations ; and turning 
their arms against the north-west of Europe, they 

as any of tha rest. It haa heep one of the madnesses of antiquarian 
reaearch to endeavour to keep the various streams of population distinct, 
when the very reverse was the ordinary course of national adVance. A 
petty tribe, almost unknown, was generally the origin of every great 
people. This tribe signalited itself in warfare— speedily amalgamated 
with itself a thousand other (Hmilies by conquest an^ alliance.— ventured 
a great battle— gained a great victory— and became a mighty nation. 
Thus, the Turks, from the pettiest of the Geougen hordes, withinflfty 
years could bring millions into the field ; and thus the Varchonites, who 
qnitted Tartary with 30,000 men, within fifty years contended succesa- 
Ailly with the Eastern empire.— See De Guisnes, Hist, dea Buns, vol. U 
pvtU. 
• 1)8 Boil, HI«i.iJ)eknM dea TiBupte«del'Ettro(%viMUiJ( MMk 
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first attacked the Frankish monarchy on the confines 
of Germany. Defeated by Sigiberl King of Aus- 
trasia, they again tried the fortune of battle ; and 
though the Prankish annalists claim victory for their 
monarch, he was obliged to purchase the absence 
and friendship of the invaders. They then leagued 
with Albion King of the Lombards, for the destruc- 
tion of the Gepidae, who were, by that time, the only 
remaining tribe of great importance which had 
formed part of the empire of Attila. On this occa- 
sion, the Avars, with the most profound dissimula- 
tion, obtained from the necessity of the Lombards a 
treaty, by virtue of which all the country and one- 
half of the spoils of the conquered people were to 
be theirs, in the event of success. 

The Lombard arms proved successful in battle 
against the Oepidae, whose country was fmmediately 
overrun by the Avars. What remained of the van- 
quished nation was incorporated with their con- 
querors, and the whole territory they had inhabited 
became the property of the wandering Scythians, 
Thus Hungary,* now so called, was possessed by 
the Avars, who, joining with themselves a multitude 
of Hunnish tribes, accumulated the immense spoils 
which both they themselves and their equally bar-i 
barous predecessors had torn from the other nations 
of Europe. 

From this period, the Avars, under their moiiarchs, 
called chagans, pursued a long system of aggres- 
sion and negotiation towards the empae of the East, 
which always ended to the advantage of the barba- 
rians. They extended their limits towards Lom- 
bardy, and touched upon the very verge of Bavaria ; 
and in the height of their power, they leagued with 
Chosroesf the Persian, and advanced to the gates 
of Constantinople. Various changes afterward took 
place in their state ; and a fixed residence, the acca- 

•;;a. D. 667. t De Boat, nd. lil cliap. zii. A. D. 601. 
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imilation of an immensity of plunder, habits of lux- 
\iry, and the desire of repose, gradually took from 
the Avars, or modern Huns, the first fierce necessity 
of warfare, which expulsion from their own country 
had occasioned, and which, while it lasted, produced 
strength and conquest. Much of their eastern fron- 
tier was now lost, almost without a struggle on their 
part, by the rise of other barbarous nations, espe- 
cially the various tribes of Bulgarians, and we do 
not find them making any great mihtary exertion, 
either to defend themselves or to aggrandize their 
territory, till the year 662, when, at the instigation 
of Grimwald King of Lombardy, they ravaged the 
dukedom of Friuli. From that time history is nearly 
silent concerning tkem, till, at the period of which I 
now write, we find Tassilo Duke of Bavaria calling 
them to his aid in his ambitious but impotent strug- 
gles against his sovereign.* 

Before the arrest and condemnation of that un- 
happy prince, his negotiations with the Iluns had 
-been carried to a conclusion; and two armies of 
Scythians were already prepared ; the one to pour 
into Lombardy and divert the forces of Charlemagne 
io that quarter, and the other to enter Bavaria and 
support the rebellion of the duke. Whether the 
discovery of his treason and the condemnation of 
Tassilo were known in Hungary or not, when the 

* Monsieur de Bnat Is wrong in supposing that the journey of 
Theodot King of Lombardy to Constantinople, mentioned by Theophanes, 
in 776, applies io an embassy from Tassilo Duke of Bavaria, in the person 
ofTheodon hissnn. Tehophanes throughout calls Adalgisus Theodotus, 
attributing uniformly to the person he so names all the actions of the 
son of Desiderius. Thus, in the ninth year of Irene, A. D. 788, he says 
that the empress despatched Theodotus to Italy with a fleet, ^c, which 
was the case in regard to Adalgisnst but could not refer to Theodon, the 
sou of Tassilo, who by that time had been shaved and confined in a 
monastery, after having been for a year detained as hostage at the French 
corart. Nor is Monsieur de vBuat more oorreot in regard to Oger, or 
Otbarius, who is represented by the Monk of St. Gall as present wiih 
Desiderius when Charlemagne besieged Pavia. No doubt can exist, that 
SoalMul of a Bavarian agent of Tassilo, he was the same Autcai^jw wbo 
4ed to Lombardy witb Giberga, tbe widow of CwrUtmsn., 
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Panonian armies began their march, we are not told ; 
but, notwithstanding his fall, the Huns kept their 
engagements to the letter; and early in the year 
invaded both Friuli and Bavaria, 

Their irruption into the first named province was 
instantly repelled by the vigour and conduct of tljp 
Frankisli governors ; and in a sharp conflict which 
took place on the occasion, the arms of the Christians 
were completely victorious. In Bavaria, where they 
probably calculated on more certain success from 
their alliance with the duke, they were equally un- 
successful. Tassilo no longer held the reins of 
government; and the inhabitants of the country, 
whose attachment to the monarch of the Franks I 
have had occasion to notice, instantly prepared to 
resist the invaders.* Two envoys from Charle- 
magne, also, named ^rahamannus and Audacrus, 
were present with a small body of troops; and 
directed the movements of the Bavarian forces. 
The two armies encountered each other in the open 
country, near Ips, on the Danube, and the Huns were 
here defeated and driven back with even greater 
loss than they had suffered in Friuli. 

They must have become aware by this time that 
the original object of their expedition was now un- 
attainable ; and that the fate of their ally, the Duke 
of Bavaria, was sealed. But personal revenge sup- 
plied a motive for further exertions, and afresh army 
was immediately raised by the Avars, to avenge the 
loss of their countrymen, and wipe away the dis- 
grace of defeat. Once more passing the Danube,t 
the forces of the Huns entered Bavaria, but were 
encountered anew by the Franks and Bavarians ; 
and after a more severe jmd total defeat than before, 
were forced to fly in confusion, leaving an immense 
niunber of their companions dead upon the field of 

* Annalea MMeotisf Ann. TUianl ; Ann. LolMliani ; Ann. BertiniaoL 

rA.D.78B. 
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battle, and still more swallowed up in the ws^ers of 
the Danube.* 

To this active warfare between the Franks and 
the Huns succeeded one of those cold suspensions 
of hostility which augur any thing but peace. On 
the one part the Avars were alarmed and astonished 
at the event of the war — so different from that which 
a thousand traditions of success had taught them 
to expect—and ceased their irruptions in order to 
collect their forces, and measure the strength of 
their adversary. On the other hand, Charlemagne 
also paused to consolidate his dominions, and to 
guard and regulate that territory which the revolt 
and fall of his vassal Tassilo had brought more im- 
mediately under his own superintendence. 

Accordingly, as soon as he found that his presence 
in the centre of his dominioniTwas no longer neces- 
sary for the protection of the whole, he j)roceeded 
through Bavaria in person^ fixing the government as 
he intended it to remain for the future, and fortify- 
ing the frontier against any new aggression. When 
this necessary duty was completed, the monarch 
returned to Aix-la-Chapelle, where he spent the 
winter in regulating the affairs of the church, and 
the internal police of his kingdom. 

We cannot, of course, trace the whole of the 
monarch's efforts for the perfect estabfishment of 
order and tranquiUity, in realms which for centuries 
had been torn by anarchy and strife. Nor can we 
always discover the motives for various laws origin- 
ating in a stat6 of society, with the general situa^ 
-tion of ^hich we may be fully acquainted, and yet 
be ignorant of many of the inferior details. It is 
but fair, however, under such circumstances to look 
upon those laws with a favourable eye ; and where 
it is necessary to have recourse to indirefjt conclu- 
sions, to consider the general character of Charle* 

^ ^Chron. Adonis; Ano. Loitelisni; Aim. Eginhard. 
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magnets de8ig:ns, and to suppose the same motives 
which we discover in the rest of his actions, to have 
influenced those Where no other cause is apparent. 

The regulation of the church, and the preservation 
of its purity, both in doctrinal points and in the lives 
of its servants, was always a great object with a 
monarch one of whose chief engines of civilization 
was the Christian religion ; and the principal acts 
which we find attributed to him in the present year 
have chiefly this tendency. Such was the composi- 
tion, by his command, of a book of homilies by the 
famous Lombard historian called Paul the Deacon, 
and the order for these homilies to be read in all the 
churches. A general council* was also held at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, for the purpose of reforming abuses in 
the GalUcan church ; and a capitulary was issued, 
in which, as well as Various regulations respecting 
the clergy, are to be found many useful and many 
curious laws. Among the last are prohibitions 
against divihation, either by dipping into the Evan- 
gelists, and applying the first passage met vrith as a 
prophecy,— a mode then common,— or by any other 
method; against the practice of baptizing bells ; and 
against the custom of keeping hounds, falcons, or 
jesters by bishops, abbots, or abbesses. 

The more peaceful occupations of Charlemagne, 
however, were never suffered to continue very long, 
and, indeed, could seldom be protracted beyond that 
season of the year when the severity of the weather 
and the scantmess of forage kept his armies from 
the field. A new cause of warfare soon called the 
attention of the nwnarch, both from the internal 
regulations in which he was engaged, and from the 
uiiconcluded hostilities which he had been canying 
on against the Huns. 

The more immediate aggression of a Sclavonianf 

* Balaziui, torn. i. p. 200. 
t E^inbard, Ann. A. P. 7», 
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tfibe, called Weletabes, or Wiltzes, inhabiting the 
northern part of Germany, near Brandenburgh and 
Pomerania, from the Elbe to the Baltic, induced the 
French king to march at once against them. This 
aggression, it is true, was rather directed against the 
alUes and tributaries of the Franks than against the 
Franks themselves; but it is not unworthy of ob- 
servation, that, with wise zeal, Charlemagne strove 
to make his friendship valuable to the nations round 
about by the promptitude and certainty of his efforts 
to protect them, and on all occasions showed more 
active vigour in defending a friend or an ally, than 
even in repelling ain irruption upon his own territory, 
or avenging an insult to his own crown. Many per- 
sonal causes, in the present instance, contributed to 
render it imperatively necessary for Charlemagne to 
act vigorously against the Weletabes. Their con- 
tempt of his power had been displayed in a quarter 
where his authority had not yet been confirmed by 
time. The Saxons were the daily witnesses of their 
incursions upon the Abrodites, and other tribes de- 
pendent upon France ; and the French monarch soon 
found that the insolence of a petty people whom he 
contemned might, if unpunished, produce the insur- 
rection of a country from which he had much to 
apprehend. 

In the spring of 780 he accordingly made every 
preparation for an early and active campaign. He 
called together a considerable army of Franks, min- 
gled, with these more trustworthy forces a large 
band of Saxons,* and commanded the Frisons to 
ascend the Elbe in their small vessels, while the 
Abrodites, and other nations who had suffered from 
the aggressions! of the people he was about to pun- 
ish, made great efforts to second his design with aD 
their power. 

« Ann. f 4>iMlhini. 

t Bgiiilivd. iu Vit Cte. Mag. 
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As soon as these arrangements were comi^eted 
Charlemagne passed the Rhine at Cologne,* and tra- 
versing the whole of Saxony, reached the banks of 
the Elbe. Here, however, he paused. The country 
before him was wild and unexplored, the inhabitants 
warlike and active, while in the rear of his army lay 
a nation — extending over a space of several hundred 
miles— whose subjection was forced, whose hatred 
he had little reason to doubt, and whose perfidy was 
known by long experience. 

The loss of a battle, scarcity of provisions, or a 
thousand other emergencies might compel him to 
retreat with precipitation ; and no deep political sa- 
gacity was required to show that the Saxons would 
rise on the sbghtest mfsfortune which might befall 
him, and endeavour to obstruct, or prevent entirely, 
the • repassage of the Elbe. To guard against this 
danger, Charlemagne paused on the bamcs of the 
river, and employed his army during several days in 
constructing two bridges across it, one of which he 
fortified strongly at either extremity with a fort of 
wood and earth,t which, being sufliciently garri- 
soned, secured a retreat in case of discomfiture. 
The monarch then advanced into the heart of the 
enemy's territory, and a long and desultory warfare 
succeeded, in which no general battle was fought, 
and the subjection of the country effected rather by 
persevering eflbrts than by any one decisive blow. 

The chiefs of the various tribes composing the 
nation of the Weletabes yielded to the superior 
discipline of the Franks, and, one after another, 
sacrificed their independence, by takipg the oath of 
homage prescribed by the victor. J Hostages of 
their faith were demanded and given, and, whether 
from soon learning to appreciate the benefits of a 
civilized government, or from having at once felt 

* Ann. Eginhard. 

t Ann. LoiscHani ; Ann. Eginbard 

i Aonatos Meltoiwui 
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the impossibility of successful resistance, the Wele- 
taJbes adhered firmly to their vow> and never 
attempted to shake off the yoke which had been 
imposed upon them, till moved by the influence of 
a greater power. 

Having thus terminated with ease an expedition 
which had appeared fraught with dangers and diffi- 
culties, Charlemagne repassed the Elbe, and returned 
to Worms,* where he entered the yew 790, cele- 
brated as a year of peace. 

It is probable, however, that the twelve months 
which succeeded would not have passed so tran- 
quilly if the Ohagan of the Huns, or Avars, had not 
made the first advances towards a termination of the 
differences between France and Hungary, by send- 
ing ambassadors to the court of the French mon- 
arch,t with the ostensible purpose of settling the 
respective boundaries of the two kingdoms on the 
Bavarian frontier. Whether the object of the cha- 
gan was solely to amuse the King of France till 
Hungary was agaui prepared for warfare, or whether 
the enchantments of self-interest on both sides 
blinded the eyes of the two monarchs to simple 
justice, and created those unreasonable exactions 
which too often obstruct the arrangement of the 
simplest clsdms, cannot now be told, from the want 
of all minute information in the writings of contem- 
poraries. The general facts, however^ are clear. 
The ambassadors of the cfaagan did not accomplish 
the purpose of their mission, if it was really a peace- 
ful one, and retired from the court of the French 
monarch without any definitive determination of the 
points which they had been sent to discuss. After 
their departure, Charlemagne, in return, despatched 
messengers to the court of Hungary ; but this mission 

* Monsieur GaHlard is incorrect in stating this to have been the first 
year which Charlemairne had spent without war. The year 781, wkicb 
was passed in Italy, records no hostility. 

t Mn. roei. fluioo ; Ann. Eginfaard, 790. 
Aa 
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proved not more fruitful than the other, and soott 
terminated, leaving ail parties more disposed to hos- 
tHiif than ever.* 

While these transactions were taking place, Charle^ 
magne, as if to enjoy to the full the year of tranquil-^ 
Uty which he had snatched like a flower from amid 
the thorns of war, visited various parts of his domin« 
tons, and inspected personally several of the hiiild- 
dings which were proceed mg by his command 
throughout the empire. His first visit of the kind 
was to a new palacef which he was raising at Seltz, 
and round which the infant stream of the Sale mur- 
mured amid some of the most beautiful scenery in 
Germany. The church and monastery of St. Ritha- 
rius,| also, were this year completed, under his 
especial care and direction; and we are told that 
skilful artificers in wood^ and stone, in glass and 
marble, were sent by the monarch for the decora- 
tion of the building, while an immense number of 
extremely strong vehicles were despatched to Rome^ 
for the purpose of procuring materials from the ruins 
of the glorious past. Descriptions of the construc- 
tion of a great many ecclesiastical buiklings, begun 
about this time, have come down to ua; and on no 
part of his general scheme for improviilg his domin^ 
tons does Chariemaffne seem to have bestowed 
more pains than on the cultivation of architectural 
science. Although of that science Rome now 
possessed scarcely a vestige, she still offered the 
choicest models and materials that France could 
procure ; and the various journeys both of Charle- 
magne himself and of the workmen he at different 
times sent to Italy greatly contributed to the im- 

*Ado Binbopof VIenne, who died in 875rand tberefore lived wWIe 
ttM memory of the Hunnish war waa ntitl fresh in ihe tninda of men, 
declarea that the Avani continued to ravage the (Vonticra of Bavaciiv 
bomiog the cities and the churehes 

iAnn. Poet. Saxon. 
Ohron, Acutulenais. 
AitUhM ddbUirtiaat Ufni «l lapMia vttri fk OMraMri^ 
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provement of art in his native country. The advance 
of society in Gaul had been very great since the fall 
of the Merovingian dynasty ; and^the year of peace 
which now intervened was in no degree lost to the 
people of Charlemagne. They had, indeed, much 
need of some pause in the gratification of their 
natural propensity to war, in order to permit the 
growth of those milder arts which the monarch 
was so anxious to cultivate, notwithstanding the 
wailike character of his own mind. It is not, how- 
ever, to be supposed, although each year had been 
almost uniformly passed by the Franks in hostile 
expeditions, that the useful branches of knowledge 
had hitherto made little advance during the reign of 
Charlemagne. On the contrary, we find that their 
progress* had been rapid and continual. 
• Unfortunately the state of commerce and industry 
at that remote period can only be learned from the 
▼ague mention of facts and events to be found 
occasionally in the midst of an immense extent of 
desultory and irrelevant writing. Nevertheless, it 
is evident, even from these casual notices, that 
France^ had been rendered by this time the most 
cultivated country in Europe (with the exception 
of the Eastern empire), as far, at least, as regarded 
trade and manufacture. The stores of ancient learn* 
ing, and the remains of ancient magnificence, were 
still the ruined inheritance of prodigal Rome ; but 
even prior to the year of which I now write, we 
find Rome herself applying to the monarch of the 
Franksf for skilful workmen and overseers, to 
superintend those architectural labours for which 
Italy had been once renowned, and demanding those 

* By the capttnltry of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 769, mentioned befiire, he bad 
Qpiomanded that the Inshope should establUib two sorts of schools,— one 
Ibr mere children, where reading and writing was in be uugbt generally 
^^and one in the churches and monasteries, where church musie, gram- 
mar, arithmetic, and Tarioos other brandies of scieoee were the subJscM 
of instruction. 

t Co($fx CaroUnus, Epist. UL l«Tl. 
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roaterials for the construction and reparation of her 
buildings which the commerce of France could alone 
supply.* Vurious collateral proofs of the extent of 
this commerce are derived from the letters -und 
annals of the day, among which proofs one of the 
most convincing is, the fact of the great facility 
with which ponderous and unwieldy objects were 
transported for considerable distances. Thu» we 
learn that entire marble columns and immense stone 
crosses were sent overland through the whole 
extent of France on many occasions, and were 
uniformly carried in vehicles of French construc- 
tion.! A regular system of port duties also was 
established, the collector-general of which we find 
distinctly mentioned 4 and it would appear, from 
the same authority ^ that the. right of trading to 
France was considered of great importance to the 
neighbouring countries, — so much so, indeed, that 
Charlemagne is reported to have threatened to pro- 
hibit the commerce^ between Ei^land and France 
as the severest punishment he could inflict on Ofifiau 
sovereign of the Anglo-Saxon kingdom of Mercia, 
who had given him cause for anger. These facts, 
as well as the laws concerning mercantile transac* 
tious, in which various articles of luxury are ex- 
pressly mentioned as in common use, and as ordi- 
nary matters of traffic,^ tend to show that art had 
reached a greater height among the Franks at this 
time than has been generally supposed. The vases 
and cups of gold and silver, carved and embossed' 
with a thousand complicated figures — ^the silver 
tables, richly chased, representing cities and coun- 
tries — the bracelets, rings, and ornamented belts- 
together with the praises bestowed on the work- 

^ Among other demands which the pope addresses to the emperor is • 
request for two thousand pounds of tin, and fbr large beams for the rooC 
jof the church of St. Peter. 

t Codex Carolinus, passim. 

t Ghron. Fantanelleusis. 

$9»!azias, Capital, torn. i. p. 399. 
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manship, — prove that the arts of luxury, which 
always follow far behind those of necessity, were 
known, cultivated, and esteemed at this period.* 
In addition to this, the fact of tablecloths of fine 
linen having been then in use shows the perfection 
to which a branch of industry had been carried that 
always speaks a considerable degree of refinement 
in the nation by which it is practised. The skilful 
manufacture of iruu, also, and the strict and severe 
laws which forbade the exportation of arms, afford 
another instance of the superiority of the Franks at 
that time to the nations round about them ; and a 
thousand other circumstances might be adduced to 
show, that-^owever much literature and taste were 
still inferior to what they appeared in some of the 
ages which preceded, and in some which followed — 
yet the necessary and the convenient arts were 
carried to a height which we do not usually attribute 
to the eighth century. 

The advantage to he derived by states from the 
promotion of industry, and the cultivation of every 
species of knowledge, was never lost to the sight 
of Charlemagne ; and he snatched each interval of 
repose, tp secure all those facilities to commerce 
and manufacture by which alone they can be brought 
to flourish and increase. 

To afford to all the efforts of labour, by clear and 
comprehensive laws, both instant protection and 
adequate return, was one great purpose of his lens- 
lation; and we find a large proportion of aU nis 
capitularies dedicated to the object of guarding 
merchants from unjust exactions, as well as that of 
enforcing the performance of bargains, and ensuring 
justice in all mercantile transactions.f 

From his capitularies, also, we derive many small 
points of information, which, though seemingly 

* U Grand (TAQtiy. ytH. iU. p. IM. 
tBUiisiii% OvM. vol. i. ^ 49« ; G«Fit. Ana. soil 
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unimportant, and sometimes even ridiculous, tend 
greatly to show the state of society in France at 
that time ; and while the general scope and tendency 
of these laws offer the best representation of the 
monarches mind, the minute particulars often fur- 
nish a more curious and interesting portrait of the 
manners of his country and his age, than circum- 
stances of far greater apparent importance could 
supply. 

Where there exist many facilities for a traveller 
to procure refreshment and repose, we may gnene- 
rally conclude that the traffic of the country is 
great, and the state of civilization considerable. In 
this point of view, the fact that, in the reign of 
Charlemagne, taverns, where both meat and drink 
were to be procured, existed throughout France, is 
not insignificant ;* and the number of laws in regard 
to watching the bridges and the highways, and 
guarding against those who were likely either to 
injure individuals or to destroy public works, pre- 
sents a singular picture of the struggle between the 
premature civilization of the sovereign's mind and 
the hngering barbarism of his people. 

The principal domestic occurrence attributed to 
this year of Charlemagne's life is the provision of a 
distinct jurisdiction for his eldest son. Some time 
previous to this period, he had apportioned to the 
two younger brothers, Pepin and Louis, separate 
territories, the government of which, under his own 
eye, educated them to the use of authority, and 
accustomed them to the responsibility of command. 
His eldest son, Charles, had remained at his father's 
court unportioned; and, though the dominions to 
which he was to succeed were sufficiently vast to 
gratify even an ambitious mind, yet Charlemagne 

* This is ascertained by a law forbiddinff monks ntmi enterinf tb* 
taverns for the purposes of eating and drinking in them.— See Baludoa, 
Capitalaria regum Franconun, vol. i. p. 515; Capitular, incotti aniii* 
eap^iv. 
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this year bestowed upon him* the duchy of Maine, 
one of the richest and most beautiful provinces of 
France, as a foretaste of the sovereignty which he 
was afterward to enjoy. 

The conflagration of his palace at Worms, and the 
continual news of warlike preparation on the part 
of the Huns, were the only events which disturbed 
Charlemagne's tranquillity during the year 790. But 
the first of these evilsf was not so complete as to 
oblige him to change his residence ; and against the 
latter he took those prompt measures of precaution 
which he always employed with success in averting 
or repelling attack. Finding that the Chagan of the 
Avars still continued to claim a part of Bavaria, and 
that the subjects of that prince made frequent pre- 
datory excursions upon the frontiers of the country, 
the monarch of the Franks, as winter approached, 
despatched a considerable force:^. towards the scene 
of contention. 

Whether he had at this time absolutely determined 
to carry the war into Hunffary itself, or whether the 
measure was merely, as I have said, one of precau- 
tion, in order to guard his territory from attack, till 
the negotiations which were still pending should be 
terminated, does not clearly appear. It is probable, 
however, that towards Charlemagne the Avars, or 
Huns, made use of the same mixture of cunning and 
insolence which they had displayed successfully in 
their conduct towards the empire^ of the East, on 
their first entrance into Europe ; and it is evident that 
the discussions were protracted for a great length of 
time, and were not broken off till the end of the year. 
But Charlemagne was not to be turned from his 
purpose ; and the moment the spring arrived, he was 

* Ann. Hettens.; Chron. Brer. Dueboane, torn. iii. p. 126. Thto flMt 
•fipsari to nte to b« perfectly clear, notwitbetanding a learned but uniatls- 
Uelmy dissertation in the Memoir* of the Academy of Belles Lettre*. 

fAnn. Bginbard. 

X Fragment; Aonal. anon. D. Booqnet, toI. t. p. 26, ann. 700. 

iDeSnat, Hi«(. Aofiieiuio dot Fwiplei, Ut. xU. du^. iii. 
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once more at the head of his armies, prepared to 
pursue the war with more than usual vigour. He 
well knew the great resources of the country he 
was about to invade, its natural and its artificial 
defences, and the courage and resohition of its 
inhabitants; and, though he both contemned the 
arrogance which we find from all historians that 
the Avars displayed, and felt that confidence of 
victory which is often both a presage and a means 
of success, he prepared for a war of a more serious 
character than any which he had hitherto under- 
taken, and had recourse^ to measures and precau- 
tions which he had previously neglected to employ. 
These precautions were to be taken for the secu- 
rity of the territories which he left behind him, as 
well as for the conquest of those which he invaded. 
The paths of conquerors are always on volcanoes, 
and each step may be shaken by an earthquake ; for, 
in most instances, it requires a longer space of time 
than the life of one man so far to amalgamate a 
subdued people with their victors as to render any 
one footfall of ambition secure, in the whole march 
of hostile aggrandizement. Many have been the 
means employed to assimilate nations more rapfdly; 
and the most rational, as well as the most successful, 
has been that practised by Charlemagne, of endeav- 
ouring to overcome national prejudices and the bitter 
memory of subjection by a community of interest, 
and a participation of endeavour and reward. This 
plan had produced the most happy consequences ia 
regard to the Lombards, who, fighting side by side 
with the Franks, had become identified with them 
in victory and glory; and Charlemagne hoped, by 
the same measures, to bend the Saxons in the same 



A large body of that people* was accordingly 
incorporated with his army, and destined to march 
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against the Hems, probably with the doable view oi 
employing a number of fierce and active men at a 
distance from their own country,' and in a situation 
where they could not revolt, and of habituating 
them to the customs, the religion, and the discipline 
of the Franks. His whole forces were then disposed 
in three great divisions ; and, having taken measures 
to ensure a regular supply of all things necessary for 
the expedition,* he marched towards the frontier of 
the enemy. The plan of his campaign was one well 
calculated to secure success. The army which had 
been previously sent forward to Bavaria, together 
with the troops raised in that country, were com- 
manded to descend the Danube in boats,t which 
contained also abundant military stores and provi- 
sions. He himself marched forward with a large 
force, on the southern side of the river ; and ms 
generals, Theoderic and Meginfried,| led the third 
division, composed of Saxons' and oriental Franks, 
along the northern bank of the stream. Although 
these dispositions would, in all probability, have 
determined the event of the opening war, Charle- 
magne omitted nothing which might procure a 
speedy and fortunate issue to his enterprise; and, 
before entering Hungary, he despatched messengers 
to his son^ Pepin, King of Italy, requiring him to 
march, with the Duke of Friuli and the Lombard 
forces, upon the frontier of the Avars, and co-operate 
with the other troops, which lie was leading against 
that nation from the west. " ' 

Much of the success of an invasion, of course, 
depends upon the nature of the invaded country ; 

*Efiiihard, Ann. 791. t Cbron. Moisdac % Eginbard, Ann. 

$ The sons of Chariemagne, appointed to the government of kin^omf 
even in their inftncy, were under the general guidance of a sort of gov- 
emors, called bajnli. The tutor, or gov«mor, of Louis King of Aquitaine, 
was Amnlph ; (a) and it is probable, that the Duke of Friuli, who, we find, 
•eeonipanied Pepin King of Italy in all his expeditiona, filled the sama 
office in regard to him. 

(0) See Um Life or lAui* 1* SafaoMir.'by the 
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ftnd the territory of the Huns was defended in so 
peculiar a manner, that it may be well to consider 
for a moment the difficulties which opposed the 
progress of the French monarch. A more distinct 
account of the Hungarian dominions in that day 
has come down to us than the old annalists often 
/urnish on any subject. But that account is so 
extraordinary in itself, that each writer who has 
since touched upon the history of Charlemagne has 
endeavoured to explain, according to his own ideas, 
the description furnished by the Monk of St. Gall, 
from the words of an eyewitness. Some have 
magnified, and some have softened, the partictdars 
of this account ; but the fact of the country of the 
Avars having been guarded by fortifications of a 
very ingenious and perfectly singular nature is 
admitted by all.* The whole country, we are told, 
was surrounded by nine circles of double palisading, 
formed of trunks of trees, twenty feet in height. 
The interstice of the double palisade was twenty 
feet in width, which was filled with stone and com- 
pact lime, while the top of the whole, covered with 
vegetable earth, was planted with living shrubs. At 
the distance of twenty Teutonic, or forty Italian, 
miles from the first circle, or hegi% as it is called, 
was a second internal one, fortified in the same 
manner; and thus the country presented fortress 
after fortress, from the outer palisade to the small 
inner circle, or ring, as the writers of that day term 
it, within which the accumulated wealth of ages 
was guarded by the Avars. The space between the 
various ramparts was filled b^ a woody country, so 
thronged with towns and villages that a trumpet 
could be heard from the one to the other; and the 
means of egress from the inner to the external 
circles, or from the extreme boundary to the neigh- 
bouring coimtries, consisted alone in very narrow 

» Ifooachos Sansalleusifl, lib. ii, cap. i| 
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sally-ports, pierced in various parts of the pali- 
sades. 

Such is the description given by a person who 
wrote within a century of the events he narrates ; 
who received his account from one of the officers 
of the monarch ; and who addresses his work to an 
immediate descendant of Charlemagne.* But when 
we remember that other parts of his work are full 
of errors and absurdities, and find that, among the 
annalists of the time, his statement is confirmed by 
little but vague allusions to extensive fortifications, 
and the still more vague traditions of after years, 
we shall feel incUned to reject the particulars as 
hyperbolical, if not totally false, while wie admit the 
general fact of the country having been carefully 
secured by strong artificial defences of a singular 
kind. 

In addition to these obstacles to the progress^ of 
a conqueror, the people of Hungary were known to 
be a hardy, bold, and persevering race, so that it re- 
quired the exertion of all his vast resources to ensure 
the success of Charlemagne's enterprise. The pre- 
parations necessary for carrying on the war upon 
the extensive scale which these circumstances de- 
manded delayed the French monarch so fong, that 
the month of Septemberf had commenced before he 
reached the banks of thejriver Ens, which at that 
time formed the boundary of Bavaria. From that 
moment, however, no time was lost ere he proceeded 
to put in execution the plan he had formed for his 
campaign. He immediately entered the country of 
the Avars ; and no resistance in the open field seems 
to have preceded his attack of the fortresses which 
lay in his way. Three of these were immediately 

* On these preeomptions of hie Teracity, the writings or the Monk of 
SC Gall have been sirouf ly supported ; but he is not, tinfortmiately, ths 
ftnt writer who has dedicated falsehood to a king, or, with dmom of •» 
MitiBf inMh, has takaa pauis tofUsMmntte error. > 
nAnn. BgUUiwtti A^ U TV 
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taken by the monarch, sw^rd in hand, and he then 
marched forward with his usual rapid advance, laying 
waste the country, till he reached the banks of the 
Raab, which he crossed, and, following the course 
of that riVer, only halted at its junction with the 
Danube. 

Here Charlemagne encamped for some days, and 
received the news of the success of his son Pepin,* 
who, with the Duke of FriuH, had entered the terri- 
tories of the Huns, and, encountering their army 
almost immediately, had totally defeated them, with 
immense slaughter. Every promise of success, 
therefore, had hitherto attended the expedition of 
the French monarch ; but at this time one of the 
most terrible scourges whidh could afflict an army 
almost entirely composed of cavalry, fell upon that 
of Charlemagne: a pestilential disease broke out 
among the horses, with such violence that before 

* Epist Car. Mag. ad Fastradam ; Dom Bonqaet, tome t. page OSS. 
▲ paaaage in this epistle seems, in some nlight degree, to conflnn tba 
account of the Monk of St. Gall ; although, were his description nor 
extant, it must be confessed no one would have understood the exist- 
•Doe of tucta fortifications from the terms in which Charleo expresses 
hioMolf. Aller relating the invasion of Hungary by Pepin, and the 
defeat of the Avars by that prince and his companions, he says, "£f 
exspoliaverunt ipsum vdlum et sederunt iltideinvpsa node.** The pre- 
cise meaning of vallum, in ancient fortification, I believe to be a trendi 
and palisade ; but Charl^ never mentions the attack of any fortress, 
merely saying, " pervenerunt infra Jines ipsonem ;" ft-om which we may 
deduce, pertiape, that the whole country was thus defended, and that the 
vallum which the Franks plundered after the battle was the space 
between the outer and an inner circle of palisade. 

The Annals of Metz,4iowever, describe a more regular tine of fbrtiflea- 
tioD ; and though, as a much later record, it is not of the same authority 
as the accounts of contemporaries, it may serve to show the true mean- 
ing of the vague terms in which contemporaries have spoken. " Et ita 
pergentes pervenerunt illtic, ubi jam Avares muniiiones paraverunt : de 
Australi parte ad Cuunbere, de Aquilonali verd ri^ia in loco qui dicitur 
Camp : sic enim nominatUr.iile fluvius; qui inflnit in Danubium. Itaqos 
ATares cum ex utraque rips parte vidissent exeircitum, et classem per 
medimn fluvium venientem, tantus terror super eos oecidit, nt dimis- 
sfs pmsidiis munitionum, fugs latibula qAeremnt.*'— Ann. Mettens. 
A. D. 791. 

This-ehroniele is supposed to have been composed in the year 90S, 
and was copied tnm pieeeding annals, which vm, in all pfohahiay 
soDtCBiponuy 
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the sovereign could effect his retreat into Bavuia, 
nine-tenths of those which he had brought with him 
had perished.* 

Notwithstanding this disaster, the retreat of the 
Franks was not followed by any of those terriUe 
consequences which might have taken ^ace, had 
the Avars awoke from the panic into which the 
rapid motions and immense forces of the French 
monarch had thrown them, in time to take advantage 
of the opportunity which accident produced in their 
favour. The Franks were suffered to retire unmo- 
lested, and carried with them an immense quantity 
of booty,! as well as an innumerable multitude of 
prisoners. Thus far successful, it would seem that 
Charlemagne, at the time of his return, was fully 
determined to pursue the war he had commenced^ 
to the utter subversion of the power of the Huns ; 
but circumstance, that mighty disappointer of the 
best-laid designs, intervened, and the monarch of Uie 
Franks never more set his foot within the confines 
of Panonia as a warrior. 

Id accordance uith his intention, however, of 
re-entering Hungary early in the spring, he pro- 
ceeded no farther on his return towards France than 
Ratisbon, where he employed the winter in con- 
structing a bridge of boats|'across the Danube, and 
in examining a new heresy which had arisen in the 
church. 

As this investigation tended not alone to the refu- 
tation of an idle schismatic, but brought on discus- 
sions attended with more important historical con- 
sequences, we must pause upon the subject longer 
than would have been otherwise necessary. Some 
short time before the precise period of which I write, 
Felix, who had been established Bishop of Urgel, a 
city within the limits of the Spanish march, had 
dechured his belief, that Christ was merely the Son 

*B||iibard,Ai»iales,79l. tChron.Mulatiac. | Eginfaaid, Annatoi. 

Bb 
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of Ck>d by adoption, and maintained his nature to 
have been human. This doctrine was first promul- 
gated by him in a letter addressed to the Bishop of 
Toledo ; but, not contented with the simple assertion 
of his own opinions, he endeavoured to propagate 
themi)y various writings ; and was, in consequence, 
brought before Charlemagne at Ratisbon. A coun- 
cil was immediately called by the king, consisting 
of such French prelates as happened to be in the 
neighbourhood at the time. By these the opinions 
of FoUz were condemned as heretical, and he him- 
self was sent to Rome for the judgment of Pope 
Adrian, to whom he confessed his error, and from 
whose hands he* received absolution.t 

His doctrine, however, had gained gcound : many 
of the Spanish bishops had embraced the Felician 
heresy ;J and it was found necessary to hold a more 
ftill and general synod at Frankfort, to consider the 
subject with gpreater solemnity and deliberation. In 
this assembly, Alcdin^ pleaded against the errors of 
Felix ; and a solemn condemnation of the opinions 
of that prelate was again pronounced, and generally 
promulgated, together with Charlemagne's profes- 
sion of faith. Disputations on points of doctrine 
almost always lead to the examination of new sub- 
jects, and the excitation of new disputes. It is prob- 
able, that had the Felician heresy never been exam- 
ined,) the council of Frankfort might never have 

* Ann. Mflttonnto ; Ann. Foldensis ; Ann. Efinlrard. 

t NolwUlMtandinf the Oct of hia eoQfeMion and abaolnUon, he te nU 
hf some writers to hare persisted in his opinions, and to hare died in 
Item at Lyons.--Ohron. Adonis. 

tSunp. Paol. Diaoon. ad. ann. 704; Chron. Laroberti Shafhaborg; 
Bpiat Car. Mag. ad Elepandum ; Concil. Gall. vol. ii. page 186. 
. $Tbe Benedictines in tbe ehronology which they have affixed to the 
life of Alcoin (cap. rii ), where this fhct is mentioned, place it in tbe year 
709 ; and the anonymoas author states it to have taken place at Aix-I»> 
Obapelle. I, however, retain the date and place which I had orlginallj 
giirtn, beeause I do not and (h>m other aothoritlns that tha heresy of Felix 
was discussed at Aix in tbe year 790, and we Icnow that Alen&n bad 
rstiirned to France befbre 794. 

IA.D.T94. 
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been held ; but, as it was, after deoidiiig upon the 
first question, the assembled bishops proceeded to 
discuss the famous Nicene council (the second of 
I^ice), by the authority of which the Empress Irene 
had restored the worship of images. 

Either sufficient folly, superstition, or civilization 
was wanting in the Prankish assembly to adopt the 
pure idolatiy of the Greek church ; and the council 
of Nice was, consequently, declared by the council 
of Frankfort to be useless and invalid, and its decrees 
were unanimously rejected.* On this last occasion 
two legates! were present on the part of the pope, 
who mul previously disavowed the messenpners 
which had appeared in his name at the council of 
Nice.t Nevertheless, it can hardly be supposed 
that the Roman ponti£&, whose separation from 
Greece had for its motive and justification the abo- 
lition of idol worship at Constantinople, would wiU- 
inglv countenance the rejection of the same idolatry 
in France. 

No sooner had the council of Frankfort decided 
upon this question, than the priests and learned men, 
who were gathered together by the patronage of 
Charlemagne for very different purposes, united to 
compose a long and studious refutation of the doc- 
trines of the Nicene council. The book, or rather 
books, thus produced (called the Libri Carolini), 
though somewhat scurrilous, and not very argument- 
ative, received the sanction of Charlemagne, were 
honoured with his name, and were sent, together 
with an epistle, to the Roman pontiff^^ by the hands 
of Angelbert,! one of the ministers or the monarclL 

*Ann. Taiani: Ann. Eglnbard. 

t Those were Stepben and Theophelactea. 

I Gibbon, ebap. 49. ^ Epint. Aleoini Abbat. 

II He is called minUtrum captUm^ wbicb is translated, of the ehanesry, 
by the Benedictines. In 78S he was attached to Popin King of Italj. 
In 787 he married Bertha, daughter of Charlemagne, by whom hs had 
Harmidos, and Nithard the historian. In 791 he retired to the monaalsrj 
Af CentuleiMii, or Be Riqnier. In 793 h« coaduaed Felix to Bobmu la 
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The pope replied to the French soTereign^s letter, 
hot not to his hook ;* and, quietly allowing the sub- 
ject to drop, left time and superstition to do their 
work, and lead the Franks from the toleration of 
images as useful memorials of faith, to their adora^ 
tion as visiUe intercessors.f Not long after this 
period appeared the false decretals, on which so 
much of the assumed authority of the Roman church 
has been founded ; and it is not at all improbable 
that the manufacture of these antedated decrees was 
first suggested to the policy of the Lateran by the 
bold tone of the council of Frankfort. Undoubtedly, 
to put down such synods, or rather to command 
them,J was the great object of those decretals ; and 
it appears certain that the^ were published between 
794 and 800. Thus it is probable that Adrian 
attempted, without answering the arguments of the 
Galtic scribes, to annihilate such assemblies as that 
which had prompted them to write. 



7M iM etrried LIM Carolfiii to Rome. Tn 790 h^ wm aent to Pope 
Lm. In 80a, he aeeempenied Chartenafae UiUber. And iE 614 he 
4ied.— Dom Bouquet, preftice, vol. t. 



*Bpist. Hadrianl Pape; Mabillon. 
t Gibbon. 

i See the eleffant and perepicoous Tiew taken of ttie hiatory of Umm 
decntala by Mr. HaUam, BM. Middle A^ee, yoI. Ui. p. 335. 
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BOOK X. 

FKOH THE CON8PIRACT Or PEPIN THE HUnShBACX, TO THE 
FINAC SUBJUGATION OF THE SAXONS* 

FftOM A. D. 7«Sy TO A. D.<60i. 

The Conspiracy of Pepin the Hunchback— Hia BhrCh and Caiaracter— !>!•• 
covery of the Designs of the Oonspiratora— Their Trial and Oondem- 
nation— Constitution oT the General Assemblies i^ the FraidDS nndsr 
Charlemagne, and their Functions— Counts or the Palace — Fresh 
Revolt oT Saxony— France invaded by the Saracens— Defbat of Wil- 
bsln, DnkeofThoulonse^and the Tmeipsorthe Spanish Marcb— Con- 
duct of Charlemagne— Project for the Union of the Rhine and the 
Danube— The Attempt abandoned— Death of the Queen Fastrada— 
Wara with Saxony— Expatriation of the Saxons-^-Objectf Necessity, 
and Advantage of the Sat^ugation ol* Saxony. 

When Charlemagne first undertook to revenge the 
aggression which the Huns had committed in their 
irruptions into Bavaria, internal tranquillity and ex- 
ternal peace offered the fairest opportunity for the 
endeavour, and the clearest prospect of success. 
But before he could enter upon a second campaign, 
unexpected dangers assailed him on all sides. 

The first and the most imminent of these^ dangers, 
as it menaced his own person, as well as the secu- 
rity of his dominions, arose in a conspiracy formed 
by several of his nobles, who had agam occasion to 
complain of the cruelty of the Queen Fastrada.* 
How that cruelty was exercised is not stated on this 
occasion, any more than on that of the conspiracy 
of Hartrad in 785 ; but it is easy to conceive many 
ways in which a harsh and imperious woman might 
bring the govemmentf of her husband into hatred 

* Annales Eginbard ; Ann. Poet. Saxon. ^ 

t The queens of France^ under the second race, were In posssBilpnor 
•n ofBoein the boaaebold aod kingdom (tf their hin^r"'**'i wtuch aooraea 
BbS 
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with his people, though it is difficult to comprehend 
how such a monarch as Charlemagne permitted his 
power to be abused by any one to whom it was par- 
tially delegated. 

It is probable that the conspiracy was long in 
embryo, and that both real grievances and restless 
ambition added day by day to the numbers impli- 
cated. At length the discontent extended to a suffi- 
cient number of nobles to render success probable, 
and nothing further was required but a chief to give 
dignity to the enterprise, and to direc^t the efforts of 
the conspirators. That chief was unfortunately too 
soon found, and found in the family of the monarch 
himself. In very early years, as I nave before men- 
tioned, Charlema^e had connected himself with 
a woman of inferior rank, named Himiltruda, but 
solely by the ties of illicit love.* By her he had 
one son, named Pepin, who grew up with a shrewd 
keen mind, an irritable temper, and great personal 
deformity. Whether from any doubts in regard to 
paternity, or from some other cause, cannot be told, 
but Charlemagne so little regarded this child as one 
of his family that he gave the same name which he 
bore to one of his legitimate sons. He educated 
him, however, and kept him at his court ; but it is 

Dd naan opportvnity, if indeed It did not oflbr ^reat indaeeroents, to 
opprcM tbe nobility. We And ttmt itiey were ttie chief treaBvrer* 9t 
toe palace ; and that the species of tribute, or impoHt, called dona onnM- 
aUOt WAS P<^ into the hands of their sub-treasurer, llieae dona annuoNa 
ooBsisied not alone in money, but often in goods, fbod, wine, or boraea ; 
and though tbe three last sorts of dues were exempted ftom tbe ebargo 
of the queens, the me^ns of extortion, either on their own part, or that of 
tlwir agents, were still considerable.— S^ Ducange, DissertHtion It. 

*That st)e was not bis wife by any fbrm whateyer is suflleienUy 
proved by all the annals of the time ; though Monsieur Gaillard moat 
pertinaciously insists that she was a wife, whose rank was inferior to 
tbe raonareb's own, and cites a great many auiboritiea to proTO that 
Pepin was legitimate. Ail that he can advance, drawn flrom rood«ni 
aathorities, however, ia as nothing in opposition to the writers of tho 
time, who uniformly place Pepin in contrast with tbe children of Cbarie- 
magne as lefitimo mattitmonio; or those fui tm Ugitima g mHi mmL («) 
awNMa,p.9l«. 
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easy to conceive that, in a bad and irritable mind, 
the grief which his inferior share of love and author- 
ity must have produced might easily be perverted 
to hatred towards his father, and malignant envy 
towards his more happy brothers. 

The conspirators who had planned the subversion 
of their sovereign's throne found it no difficult mat- 
ter to bring Pepin the Hunchback, as he was caJled, 
to abet their schemes ; and, as very frequently hap- 
pens, the additions^ criminality of the child who 
revolted against his father brought an aggravation 
of crime to all. To the plot for rising against their 
sovereign's authority was added the design of taking 
his life and that of all his legitimate sons.* What 
share of private benefit was to accrue to each of the 
inferior conspirators is not known ; but Pepin was 
to be raised to the throne of France, upon tne dead 
bodies of his father and his brethren. 

Pepin feigned an illness in order to absent himself 
from the court, and the last arrangements were con- 
cluded for the proposed revolt and massacre ; but it 
80 happened that a certain monk, named Fardulphus, 
who had been brought by Charlemagne from Lom- 
bardy.f shortly after the fall of Pavia, overheard by 
accident the unnatural resolution of the son, and 

* Efiobard, Ann. 793 ; Aim. Tx>iMliani, edit. Oanisii ; Cbraa. BfoiMtao. 

t Tbe accouut given by the Monk of St. Gall, is aa follows :—" Some 
nobles, having assembled in the church of St. Peter, conspired together 
ths death of the emperor. After their deliberations, Pepin, fearing tbat 
tbey might have been oyerheard from some secret place, gare ordors that 
the church should be searched, to see whether pome one might not bs , 
concealed in the eomers of the building, or under the altars ; when, 
beboTd, as they had feared, they found a clerk hidden beneath one of the 
altars. Seizing upon him, they compelled him to swear tbat bo would 
not betray their counsel ; and he, fearing that he should lose his life, as 
tbey threatened, did not refuse to swear ; but no sooner were tbey gone 
tban,Iittle heeding his8acrilogioasantb,he ran immediately to the palaee.* 
-^onaehtts Sangallensls, lib. ii. cup 18. Monsieur Gaillard imbodiat 
this account, and, in the marghi, attributes it tq Egkihard's Anmil% 
which are quite guiltless of the anecdote, be it troe or fiilse. Peplii 
feigned an iUiMsa, to «ba«u himself ftom bis Ibtber.— Eflahvd in vii 
Otr. filaga. 
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the bloody designs of the conspirators, and instantly 
hastened to give information of their purpose. 

His account was clear and distinct. The whole 
of the traitors were arrested and brought to trial ; 
their crime was fully proved; and death was the 
sentence of all. The sword and the cord were the 
punishments inflicted on the conspirators in generaL 
One only was spared, in whose case the ties of blood, 
and perhaps the belief that he had been made an 
instrument by more designing men, outweighed the 
cruel justice which demanded impartiality of inflic- 
tion. Pepin was condemned to eternal seclusion in 
a monastery ; and if we may credit the description 
of him given by the Monk of St. Gall, he carried to 
the cloister the same bitter* and disappointed ma- 
lignity which had led him to conspire against his 
father and his king. 

The sentence on Pepin and his accomplices was, 
of course, pronounced by a more impartial tribunal 
than the psdace judgment-seat of the offended mon- 
arch. The general assembl}^! of the Prankish peo- 
ple was called! to take cognizance of the detected 
conspiracy ; and, for the second time, awarded the 
extreme penalty of the law for the crime of high- 
treason. 

Since the death of Charles Martel, a great change 
had taken place in the functions of this assembly, 
the constitution of which, during the first years of 
the French monarchy, probably varied with every 
thing else, according to the character and power of 
the sovereign and the circumstances of the times.^ 

* Moil. Sangallens, lib. U. cap. xix. 

t Ann. Loiseliani, 793. 

t A8 it has been asserted tbat these general assemblies of the nation 
were nerer called except at the usual time or their meeting, the words of 
the Annals of Loisel, as published by Canisias, may be cited oo tlia 
present occasion :— Rex Carolus cam eognovisset consilium Pipini, •! 
consentaneorum suorum, coadjuvit adventum Franeomm, et mUoram 
fldeUom suoniffl, ad Begaaesbiirg. Ubi aniTerMUi popaloa Cliito- 
tiamis, Ac. 

^BeoNotolV. 
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Charles Martel, confident in his own superior vigour 
of mind and body, despising the clergy, who were 
then in almost as degraded a state as Uie kings, and 
fearful of ff^ng his authority on the support of the 
nobles, which had often proved the most unstable 
of all foundations, dispensed as much as possible 
with all assemblies of the people ; and if he did not 
formally abolish them, suffered them to Ml into 
desuetude.* Pepin, on the contrary, with the object 
of a crown before his eyes, made use of the ancient 
meetings of the nation to obtain his purpose ; but,' 
jealous of the authority which he had only shared 
with a view to confirm, he circumscribed afterward 
the powers of the assemblies, and suffered them only 
to deliberate upon church discipline and general 
pdicv. Charlemagne, seated in the hearts of his 
p^ple, — a nobler throne than the bucklers which 
raised his father to the acme of his fortune, — trusted 
the nation that trusted him ; and, striving to wield 
the mighty sceptre of his own genius solely for the 
benefit of his subjects, neither feared nor encoun-* 
tered opposition to measures which were conceived 
in the spirit of disinterested beneficence, and fhimed 
with wisdom far superior to his age. 

Under his administration, the diets or general 
assemblies of the people, constituted as before of all 
the noblest both secular and ecclesiastical^ exer- 

* BoaltlATflU«n rar \m AncitiM ParioiMnt* do France, Etrit. R. 

t WliM weni the preciM qualifications <br a seat ia iliit aaaranbly la 
by no means clear. Hincmar slates that the elder nobles were these» 
m^er consiltum ordinandtim^ and the younger, idem coruUmm sut- 
etpiendvMf whicli has been translated both by Boolainvillieni and Gall- 
Urd« ** the elder to deliberate, and the younger to consent." This would 
■eem, bowerer, not to be a correct interpretation ; for the power to coo- 
•ent would imply the power to dissent ; and it is probable that Hincmai!, 
or rather Adbalaidns. whom he cites, imended to imply, that the el«ler 
nobles were there to deliberate and the younger to receive the laws, and 
•ee them executed in th^ir separate Jurisdictions. The terms Optiraatea 
and Fideles are generally giTen to the persons called to these asaem- 
blies ; but whether the title was assigned by any fixed law, or was left 
as vague in Act as it ia in recaTd,doea Hot appear ftom any avtkorily I 
IttTa bean able to meet with. 
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eked immense power. They formed the great 
council of state, destined to advise with the moor 
arch on all questions of peace or war, and, indeed, 
on the whole conduct of his empire. They* framed 
the laws, and enacted the imposts for the following 
year ; acted as the principal court of appeal for the 
whole peoi^ ; and possessed all the prerogatives of 
the highest judicial as well as legislative body. 

At these meetings, in general, the ambassadors 
from foreign powers were received ; and after the 
many conquests of Charlemagne, when the national 
assembly contained representatives from almost 
eveiy continental country — from the shores of the 
Baltic to the British Channel, from beyond the Pyre- 
nees to the depths of Panonia — the splendour and 
singularity of the scene was such as to call forth 
many a glowing description from the pens of admir- 
ing contemporaries. At these assemblies, also, were 
presented those peculiar tributes or fines, which 
vassals were required to pay by the tenure of their 
lands, and which were called annua,t or dona armu- 
alia,X Here, too, were received the general dues 
collected throughout the kingdom, and the tribute 
by which conquered nations arknowledged their 
dependence, while they retained their separate form 
of government. 

ui the first ages of the French monarchy, these 
assemblies were held usually only once in the year; 
but in the beginning of the second race of kings 
(though at what period is not precisely known), two 
meetings took place annually. The first of these, 
however, still remained the most important,^ regu* 

* Doctnge, Dissertation sar les Assembl^eB BolennellM ; BonlaiiH 
Tllliera Mir les Anciens Parleirwnts. 

t Tksse gifiM, or tributes, did iu>t alone consistln money, bat often 
alto in produce, and very fVequently in borses. 

I Adhelard, apnd Hincmar, de Ord. Palat. ; Ducange, Dissertations. 

i Sncb is the statement of Hincmar, and all modem writers have fbl 
lowed htm ; bat it is equally certain, tnat daring the greater part of this 
BMMiareh's reign the annalists speak of the annual assembly in Bfay tm 
the one great meeting of the people. 
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latiDff every thine for the ensuing year that foresight 
could accomplish ; while the second took heed of 
all which by accident or from press of business had 
been neglected in the first. 

Such was the vast machine which Charlema^e 
employed, in the beneficent purpose of govermng 
his people for their own advantage. But, notwith- 
standing the great power which he ascribed to these 
assemblies, we find that he himself, without their 
concurrence, often made war or peace ; and added 
laws to those which they had enacted. Thus, while 
he called the nation, for its own benefit, to partici- 
pate in the exercise of the authority which his pre- 
decessors had assumed, he relinquished no particle 
of real power himself; and, indeed, the whole of his 
reign evinces, that if the monarch had confidence in 
his people, the people had confidence in their mon- 
arch ; and that, showing his reliance on the nation 
by consulting them whenever it was possible, he 
was despotic through the affections of his subjects. 

Nevertheless, although the diet served the king 
as a great and general council on all subjects of uni- 
versal interest, and in regard to all permanent insti- 
tutions, there were many sudden emergencies and 
minor details on which it could not be consulted ; 
and which, in after ages, have been generally sub- 
mitted by sovereigns to particular advisers, forming 
their priv^ council. 

On these occasions, Charlema^e either aeted by 
his own judgment, or by the advice of some of the 
most prudent of his officers and attendants, who 
happened to be with him at the time. These he 
called to a private consultation, whether the ques- 
tion was warlike or political; but there does not 
appear to have existea any permanent and regular 
council,* to assist the king in matters of general 
administration. 

* SeTeral writers haTe nipposed that sacb a privy council did exist, 
Imt I can diacoTer no trace of it vbatever. The king constantly ealtod 
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In regard to the dispensation of justice, howerer, 
a regular court was established in the royal palace, 
at which the king himself frequently presided. The 
principal* officers of this court were called counts 
of the palace, cur, in other words, palace judges. Of 
their functions in general I have given a more de- 
tailed account before ; and shall only repeat, that to 
them was a gefleral appeal from all other courts 
throughout the country, though the right of judging 
in the first instance also belonged to them, H occa- 
sion required such a proceeding. Under the first 
race of French monarchs, one of these counts suf- 
ficed, and the duties were either small or were neg- 
lected; but in the reign of Charlemagne — ^wha con- 
sidered promptitude of decision as an ess^stial part 
of justice, — these officers were considerably multi- 
plied. So much was this the case, that continual 
access could be had to judgment ; and, to use the 
words of Mably, the business of a courtier was then, 
not to offer flattery, but to administer the law. In 
aid of these counts were a number of counsellors, 
called Scabini Palatii ; and, with their assistance, the 
palatines held continual sittings in the royal resi- 
dence, where causes of every kind were argued and 
decided, so that redress could never be retarded, nor 
offences remain long unpunished.! 

To this court, however, such conspiracies as those 
of Tassilo, Hartrad, and Pepin were not submitted; 
althouffh it would seem that their reference to a 
gener^ assembly of the nation depended more on 

the wiaett and best of hit noble* to concalt with him ; at wv find ht did 
' on his march against Benfrentum. and in a thousand other inttancoo. In 
llko roann*^, ths coanta palatine atid iha provincial contMs on«i a"" 
to assist them in ibe r Jwipnent aueh nobles n9 might happen t 
in th> ir Ticiniiv ; but there does not appear to me the trace of any 
manent eouncu, to advise the mnnaren on sol^jerts of feneral - ^~ 
tratinn. 

* Ducenge. Dissertation xiv. 

t The counts palatine were often directed to the piuvlnc e w , and 
of the provincial counts seem aUo tobavt been Gounti ptlatim. 
Ducange, Disaert. zlv. 
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the impartial feeling of the monarch than on the 
acknowledged incompetency of his palace court. It 
never appears that the national assembly was less 
severe in its judgment against traitors than the most 
bigoted advocates of authority could have been ; for, 
in all cases, we find that the indignant clamour with 
which the people doomed to death those who con- 
spired against their king showed at once how little 
the nation in genera] sympathized with the treason 
of individuals. Mercy, however, has always been 
one of the peculiar prerogatives of royalty; and 
Pepin,* as well as Tassilo, though condemned by his 
countrymen, was pardoned by the vpice of Charle- 
magne himself.f 

The service of the Lombard priest, who, by the 
loysd {Npomptitude of his information, had saved the 
state, was not forgotten by the gratitude of the mon- 
arch. A year passed away, indeed, before it received 
its reward ; but at the eiKi of that time, the abbacy 
of St. Denis became vacant ; and Fardulphus, so 
lately a poor and unknown clerk, was raised to one 
of the richest dignities in the Gallic church.^ 

To a mind like that of Charlemagne, the conspir- 
acy of his subjects and the treason of his son were 
in themselves profoundly painful; but other griefs 
and disappointments now fell thick upon the mon- 
arch of the Franks ; and it seemed as if the whole 
labour of his life were to be done away at once, and 
to commence anew. Whether the secret negotia- 
tions of Pepin and his confederates had extended to 
Saxony or not cannot be discovered ; but scarcely 
had Charlemagne encountered the sad news of his 
son's treachery, and undergone the bitter task of 
judging his crime, ere he received intelligence that 

* SMne bare conceived, on tbe fhith of a vague pmrage in one of tlia 
«nnaUsta, tiiat Ctiarlemafme had stripped tiimMlf of the power ofabow- 
iBf mercy, and that the pardon ofTaaailo and Pepin was pronooneed by 
Um aaaembiy at the intercession of the nionarch. This snppoaitlQil, 
liowevor, aeeam to be toully dcMtirute of all reasonable foandation. 

t Ana. L oiaol iM i ; Chroo. Moiseiae. X BglabaFd, Mo* 

Cc 
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the people on whom he had spent eo miich time, and 
labour, and blood to subdue and civilize, had sud- 
denly broken the oaths they had taken, driven forth 
the teachers he had sent them, destroyed the 
churches he had built, and spilt the blood of his 
officers wherever they could be foimd.* 

After the repeated defeats which they had re- 
ceived while singly opposed to the monaroh of the 
Franks, the Saxons had not ventured upon so bold 
an insurrection as that which- they now undertook, 
without having assured themselves of support. For 
this purpose, they had entered into a general league 
with all the pagan nations round about ; and having^ 
allied themselves with the Huns, whom they had 
been led to subdue, they no longer feared to renew 
the struggle, which they imagined disunion and want 
of allies had hitherto alone rendered ineffectual. 
The first symptom of their revolt was, as usual, a 
general return to paganism, and their first effort, an 
attack upon the troops which Theoderic,t the cousin 
of Charlemagne, was leading back from the cam- 
paign against the Huns4 A great part of the forces 
under his command consisted of Saxons and Prisons, 
and were consequently enemies rather than fellow- 
soldiers. The rest, coniprisii^ several thousand 
Franks, taken by surprise and overpowered by num- 
bers, were cut to pieces to a man.^ 

Such was the first news which reached Charle- 
magne after the discovery of Pepin's conspiracy ; 
and scarcely had it been received when another 
unexpected attack was announced to him. 

* Ann. Lolseliani ; A/nn. Tlliani ; Cbron. Moiasiac. 

t The account of Monsieur Gaillard is as follows:— "En 79See«x 
d*entre eux (les Saxons) qui servoient dans son arm^e, ae mutin^Tent ; 
et taill^rent en pieces an detachment qui lui servoit d'escorte," Ae 
Tbe words of Eginhard,— -** Nuntiatum est copias, quas TUedeiicns 
Comes, per Frisiam ducebat, in pago Bhiustri juxU Wisiram i Saxwibua 
esse interceptas atque deletas.** 

X A. D. 792. Eginhard Ann. ; Ann. Poet. Saxon. The fliet is placed 
in 793, but it is evident that it really took place in 79S, as Theoderie WM 
returning firom Hungary. 

$ Near Ruethngen, on the Weaer (B^nhard). 
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When the French monarch, as I have shown in 
the history of the campaij^ against the Avars, com- 
manded his son Pepin King of Italy to lead his 
armies into Hungary, that young prince was already 
embroiled in hostiUties with Grimwald Duke of 
Beneventum, concerning the cities of Salemum, 
Acherontia, and Consia, which Grimwald, on receiv- 
ing the investiture of the duchy, had promised to 
dismantle, but which he still held fortified and garri- 
soned.* The young King of Italy, la3dng aside the 
afiairs of his own government, instantly hastened, as 
before stated, to obey his father's commands, en- 
tered Hungary, defeated the Avars, and worked an 
important co-operation with the troops of Charle- 
magne. In return for this prompt and effectual 
ob^ience, Charlemagne, early in the winter, des* 
patched his son Louis, King of Aquitaine, with all 
the forces he could muster, to the aid of his brother 
in Italy.f Th^ King of Aquitaine, in hastening to 
share the glory of the war against Grimwald, had 
probably left the frontiers of his province somewhat 
exposed, so that the Saracens of Spain judged it a 
convenient opportunity to avenge the aggression 
which had been made upon their territory, and to 
recover a part of the ground which had been lost. 

An active and warlike prince then possessed the 
principal Mohammedan power in Spain ; and placing 
at the head of his army Abde] melee, an officer^ of 
a mind similar to his own, he ordered him to break 
in upon the Spanish March of Charlemagne, on the 
side of Gerona. This was accordingly done ; and, 
with the usual rapidity of Saracen conquest, the 
Moors were at the gates Qf Narbonne before any 
force was ready to oppose them. The suburbs^ of 
that city were plundered and burnt, and the whole 

* Ercbampertufl, in Hist. Langobard BenflTenti, cap. It. ; MaraUiri 
Seripl. Rer. Ital. vol. ii. part i. page 333. 
t Aatronom. Anon, in Vit. LudoTic. Fii. 
I Roderieua, Hiat. Arab. $ GhrwL Moiaaiie. 
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country round laid waste.* The invaders then agsdn 
turned towards Carcasson, and were marching: on in 
their desolating course, when they were encoun- 
tered by the army of Wilhelm Duke of Thoulouse, 
one of the counts of the March, who, with inferior 
forces, instantly resoWed to give them battle. But 
in this instance the Franks met with an enemy 
equal to themselves in courage and skill, and superior 
in numbers. The forces of the counts of the March 
were totally defeated; an immense number were 
slain ; Wilhelm himself only escaped by a rapid 
flight ; and the Saracens returned to Spain loaded 
with booty and captives. 

The breach of a great barrier he had taken im- 
mense pains to establish between Christian France 
and Mohammedan Spain — ^the total revolt of a country 
Which he had spent half his life to subdue — the con- 
•furacy of his own son against his existence, — such 
were the misfortunes that, almost at once, assailed 
the monarch of the Franks. But a glorious record 
of the greatness of his mind has been preserved by 
one who was an eyewitness to his private life ; and 
it may be boldly stated, on the authority of Eginhard, 
that while Charlemagne never showed a sign of 
exultation in all his mighty successes, he never 
suffered a i^everse to impair his confidence, or dis- 
turb his serenity.f 

Louis and Pepin, immediately on hearing of the 
conspiracy against the life of their father, hastened 
to his support and consolation ;t but finding the evil 
past, Pepin returned at once to Italy, with directions 
for carrying on the war against the Beneventines, 
while Louis, after a short stay, proceeded to Aqui- 
taine, in order to guard against any new irruption 
of the Saracens. No great operations took place in 
either of these wars for some time. That with the 



* Roderic declares that Narbonne was taken ; but thi« it iBeoneoC 

* --— -- in Vit. Car. MafNi. 
. ABMiu tn Vit. Ludovie. PU. 



t Bf inhard in Vit. Car. MafNi. 
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Beneventines proceeded with some degree of ac- 
tivity ; but, while Pepin ravaged the territories of 
Orimwald, famine and pestilence wielded a more 
fatal sword in the heart of his own camp.* Th^ 
Saracen invasion, on the other hand, was not re- 
newed ; and Charlemagne was left free to carry on 
the war against the Huns and the Saxons. 

His first effort was against the latter people ; for 
ihe Avars had suffered too much from their recent 
defeats to attempt a renewal of active hostilities for 
«ojne time. Nevertheless, it may be necessary, 
l>efore proceeding to conduct the Saxon war to its 
•conclusion, to notice an undertaking of great magni- 
tude, the expediency of which had been shown by 
the former campaign against \b^e Avars, and whicn 
a prospect of renewed hostilities hastened in en- 
•deavour. In the course of the Hungarian war, 
Charlemagne had experienced so much benefit from 
the power of transporting his provisions, and a part 
of ms army by water, that the great and magnificent 
scheme of establishing the same easy means of com- 
munication from one side of Europe to the other 
sup^ested itself to his mighty mind. 

It would be attributing too much to him, great as 
he was, to suppose that the first idea of the enter- 
prise was suflgested by any other thing than the 
•desire of facilitating his military operations : but, at 
the same time, anxious as he sdways evinced him- 
self for the revival of arts and sciences, the encour- 
agement of manufactures, and the difiiision of com- 
merce, it would be yielding too little credit to his 
greatness of mind to conceive that- such motives 
did not mingle with the course of his design, hasten 
it in its progress, and strengthen it against the diffi- 
culties of execution. 

Whatever!" might be the origin of his intention, 
.and whatever coUate^ral purposes might combine to 

*Slcliemp«t.Hiat.LiDfirt«rdBeiMVMli,«tp.vl. tA.D.7^. 
Cc9 
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urte the attempt, it is certain that during his stay 
8t Ratisbon* the project of joining the Danube and 
the Rhine occupied htm deeply. The proximity of 
the two small nvers, the Rednitz and the Altmutb— 
the one of which, falling into the Mein near Bamberg, 
communicates with the Rhine, while the other joins 
the Danube near Kelheim, — seemed to offsr great 
facility for its execution ; and the state of the Dan- 
ube in that day, very different from what it appears 
at present, held forth the greatest prospect of ad- 
vantage. In the ^ring, Charlema^e had himself 
laid out the i^n of the proposed undertaking ; and 
ordered the works to be commenced ; but towards 
the autumn, he proceeded himself, by water, to the 
•pot where th^ were in progress, ascending the 
t»tream of the Danubef and the Altmuth, from Rat- 
i^K}n to the proposed point of junction. The whc^e 
autumn was consumed by the monarch in superin- 
tending the execution of his design^ and encouraging 
by his presence the host of workmen employed. As 
winter approached, he crossed the narrow space 
between the two streams ; and, embarkingt on the 
Rednitz, by sailing down its course into the Mein, 
which easily conducted him to Frankfort, at once 
proved the advantages that might be derived from 
the passage, if the junction of the rivers could be 
effected. To this, however, obstacles were op- 
posed, which were in that day insurmountak^e. 
. Tremendous rains continued to fall during the 
autumn ; and acting upon a light, unstable soil, de- 
stroyed during the night nearly the whole fruit of the 
labours of the day. As the season advanced, dis- 
eases broke out, and difficulties multiplied ; and at 
length, after having carried 'the works twoUiousand 
paces in length, and tluree hundred in width, the at- 
tempt was abandoned. The conception, howeven 
was worthy of Charlemagne; and the vestifes oi 

* Efinbard, Annalet. f Annatot TUiaaL 
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that great endeavour may still be seen near the lit^ 
Tillage of Graben, a splendid monument of that mag^ 
nificent mind which, in the midst of a barbarous agt^ 
devised so vast an enterprise. 

At Frankfort, to which Charlemagne proceeded 
alter this ineflectual attempt, was held the general 
council, some of the proceedings of which I have 
already alluded to ; and there, dso, died the quean 
Fastrada,* whose deeds had served to darken the 
splendour of her husband's character, and whose 
epitaph remains to show the emptiness of epitaphs 
in all ages. 

It may be now necessary, without following any 
further chronologically the war against the Saxons, 
to conduct the history of the struggle between them 
and Charlemagne to its conclusion ; which may be 
^one in a few words. As soon as the council of 
Frankfort had terminated its sittings, the monarch 
of the Franks prepared to re-enter Saxony, and to 
repress the revolt which had taken place in thst 
country. He divided his army into two parts, and, 
directing one under the command of his son Charles 
to pass by Cologne into the lower part of the Saxon 
territory, he himself led the other division, by the 
eastern provinces, towards a place called Sintfield, 
where a large Saxon force lay, with the intention 
of giving him battle. f A sudden terror, however, 
seized them at the aspect of the monarch, and 
instead of having recourse to arms, they immediately 
surrendered themselves prisoners at discretion, im- 
plored and received the clemency they had so often 
abused, and gave hostages for the faith which was 
soon again to be violated. 

Scarcely was the revolt suppressed than it onoe 
more broke out; and though no new chieftain spraiijg 
up to lead the Saxons, and to concentrate their 
'efforts, they still waged a long and desolating war- 

* A. D. 794 ; Annales TUiani ; Ann. Efinlmri. 
t Aaa.LetoeHMrt; Ana. TUiani; Ans. BgH i h i T i. 
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£ure with the Franks, the history of which is but a 
catalogue of insurrections and repressions, without 
any incident of interest to render the detail either 
amusing or useful. 

Charlemagne still pursued his purpose with^uncon- 
querable perseverance. If, from their proximity to 
France, their predatory barbarism, their utter faith- 
lessness, their obstinate courage, and their savage 
cunning, as well as from the want of all natural 
barriers against them, and the impossibility of rais- 
ing artificial ones sufficient to repel their incursions, 
the Saxons had been found by Charlemagne, at the 
beginning of his reign, the most dangerous enemies 
of his nation, he now felt himself far more called 
upon to subdue them utterly, since they had learned 
fipom the Franks themselves the art of war. 

The conquest of the Saxons was not a matter of 
choice but of necessity, involving at once the exist- 
ence of the transrhenane provinces of France, the 
safety of all her northern allies, and her position 
among nations. To this war, therefore, Charlemagne 
in person devoted all his energies ; and at len^h, 
after having in vain attempted, by chastisement and 
by kindness, by force and by instruction, to tranquil- 
lize the whole of Saxony, he fell upon the extreme, 
but successful, measure,* of transporting an im- 
mense number from the most turbulent tribes of the 
Saxons to a great distance from their native country .f 
, He accordingly enteredj Saxony early in the year 
804, and, collecting his whole forces at the source 
of the Lippe, he detached several large bodies, 
which swept both banks of the Elbe of their inhab- 
itants. Men, women, and children were alike car- 
ried away, and spread over the face of France ;^ and 

* He had already snccessftilly practised the tame measure, though 
M a smaller scale, in 705.~aee Annales Franeonun, apod Lambsdun, 
ft Chron. Moissiae. 

t It la to be remarked particularly that only the most taiholent tdbat 
were thus reaoored. 

t Anoatailiettaoaia. $ Cliraii.BMT.i QunaMoiMteo. 
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a great number were also transferred to Brabant and 
various parts of Flanders, where, at the time of th« 
compilation of the Chronicle of St. Denis, their 
language and many of their customs were still pre« 
served.* 

Only one event took place during the course of 
these latter wars which is at all worthy of particu- 
lar remark, — ^this was the first hostile collision be* 
tween the Normans and the Franks. Some offi* 
cersf of Charlemagne, a6compan3ring his ambassador 
towards Sigifrid King of Denmark, were met and 
slain by the piratical Northmen, and, as usual with 
savage nations, one aggression was immediately 
followed by another. The Normans, almost as soon 
as they had perpetrated the murder of the French 
ambassador, marched in a large body to attack the 
nation of Abodritesjj the firmest allies which the 
crown of France possessed among all the northejii 
nations. 

Thrasicon Duke of the Abodrites, however, with 
£berwin, an officer of Charlemagne, ihstantly op* 
posed their progress with activity, vigour, and suc- 
cess. A severe conflict took place, in which many 
fell ; but the principal loss was on the side of the 
Normans, who were routed and dispersed with tent « 
ble slaughter. 

These events took place some time previous io 
the last severe measure by which Charlemagne ter- 
minated the Saxon war ; but on the depopulation of 
the banks of the Elbe by the transportation of the 
Saxons, the good services of the Abodrites were 
not forgotten. The vacant country was bestowed 
upon that friendly tribe ;^ and Charlemagne thus 
at once recompensed his most faithful allies, and 
placed a host of brave and warlike friends between 

* Chron. S Denis, lib. ii. eap. 3. t Eginhsrd Ann., A. D. TOS. 

t One of tbe Abodrite dokes, or khifs, bad been tMn in Uw y««7i6, 
iB an mgifement witb the rebel Suums. 
^ ifww^iff LoiMUtoL 
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his own dominions and the savage countries of the 
north. 

It has been asserted— though without even a 
show of reason to support the assertion — that the 
conquest of Saxony by Charlemagne called the fero- 
cious Normans upon the rest of Europe. Without 
applying to this idea the harsh term of absurd, a few 
words may suffice to show that the subjugation of 
the Saxons, while it removed one immense swarm 
of predatory barbarians, did not in the least facilitate 
the progress of those which followed ; but had, in 
fact, the most opposite effect. 

That the Normans never invaded the south b^ 
land is sufficiently well known. All their expedi- 
tions were naval, made from their own coasts, and 
not at all depending upon what nation possessed the 
German territory ; so that the Abodrites were a full 
and sufficient protection for the northern frontier 
of the Frankish dominions ;* and the subjection of 
the Saxons gave no facilities to the Normans in that 
direction. On the other hand, it is more than prob- 
able, that, had the Saxons not been subdued, the 
irruptions of the Normans would have been attended 
with far more terrible and. desolating effects. The 
Saxons, under the government of the Frankish em- 
perors, — while in other circumstances they might 
have been the friends and allies of the Normans, — 
proved their first enemies, and the strongest barrier 
to their progress in the north of Europe. Scarcely 
forty years after the death of Charlemagne, the 
pirates of the north, landing on the coast of Saxony, 
suffered a most signal defeat from the Fhsons and 
Saxons, whom the great monarch had conquered 
and civilized ;t and in 873 and 876, they were again 
and again overthrown in battle by the same Frisons. 
But had the Saxons not been so subdued and civil- 

' * VM barrier formed by the territories of the Abodrites wm aeter 
VtoUted darinic the reign of Charlemagne, 
t Schmidt, UiML daa AJlemanda, lib. UL chap. ir. 
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ized, what would have been the probable result of 
their proximity to the Normans 1 Those two na- 
tions were, in fact, but two succeeding waves in 
the long tide of barbarian invasion from the north. 
They were the last and most feeble of those waves, 
it is true ; but had they been suffered to unite and 
roll on together, they might once more have over- 
whelmed Europe.* Nor was it unlikely that they 
should unite. The great Saxon confederation offered 
a model, their proximity a means, and conquest and 
plunder an object akin to the habits and desires of 
both ; while religion, manners, and national charac- 
ter afforded a bond of union, and a strong assimi- 
lating principle.f 

Charlemagne conquered the Saxons, as the invet- 
erate enemies of his nation ; he attempted to civilize 
them, for the purposes of peace and security ; and he 
strove to convert them, as a means of civilization. 
His objects, as a great king and a great patriot, were 
personal and national ; but he no less conferred a 
signal and lasting benefit upon Europe at large, by 
subduing even one of tliose barbarian nations which 
had more or less desolated every land, and revelled 
in the blood of every people. 

• TlM Tagoe expreMion, ** thmt the oonqnests of Saxony by Charle- 
maffiM tore away the veil which covered Europe fhmi the Nomnana," if 
it mean any thing, mast imply either that it firat discovered Europe to 
tlmt nation, or Uiat It opened the way for their iuvaslona. Aa we 
know hi«u»rieally that the Normana were well acquainted with the 
south of Europe long before the Prankish conqueat of Saxony, I have 
applied myself to refute the assertion, under ita second interpretation, 
by attempting to prove, in a matter where all reasoning must be by 
analogy, that the probabiUtiea tend to ahow, the Daniah oonqueata would 
hav»; been much more rapid and extensive if the daxona had not been 



t That H was the natural tendency of all the northern natlooa to 
coaleace, for the purpose of conquest and plunder, is sufficiently evinced 
by tbe hi^ory of the Franks, the Saxona, and the Norroaua themaalTaa. 
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BOOK XI. 

rjLOM TBB RSIIBWAL OF THE HUMOARJAIT WAR, TO TBI 
ELKCTION OF LEO UI. 

ntoM A. D. 794 TO A. D. 79S. 

Internal Diraensionsof the Hans— Treachery of Thndan— Herric Daka 
of Friuli ordered to invade Hongary— His Bncceaa — Pepin Kinf of 
Italy invades Hunfary—Captures the Fortress of the Rinf— Death of 
Adrian I.— Election of Leo— He sends the Keys and Standard aa aa 
Act of Homage— Building of the Palace at Aix-Ia-Chapelle^Tbe 
Palace College— Studies dT Charlemagne— Progress of LitcFataov in 
Frsaco— In Saxony. 

Hayino conducted the Saxon war to a conclusion, 
the history of Charlemagne ipay proceed wi^ more 
regularity than it could possibly have done, embar- 
rassed wth continual repetitions of similar excur- 
sions and similar revolts. It is necessary, however, 
to retrograde in point of time, and to look back to tiie 
year 794, at which period the war already com- 
menced with the Huns, or Avars, had been arrested 
in its progress by the conspiracy of Pepin the 
Hunchback, and the insurrection of the Saxons.* 

While the monarch in person turned his arms 
against his more immediale enemies, and met the 
new danger the moment it appeared, internal dis- 
sensions,! probably arising in their late defeats, 
sprang up amoncr the Huns, which greatly facili- 
tated the after efforts of the Franks, and soon af- 
forded that nation a favourable oj^rtunity of pursu- 
inff the war. 

During a temporary halt on the banks of the Elbe 
in 796, Charlemagne received messengers from one 

•A.D.70S-4. tAim.TUini;AlUl.LQinllMiL 
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of the chieftains of the Arars, named Thodrni, ex* 
pressinflT a wish to embrace the Christian retigion, 
and offering to hold his territory of the monarch of 
the Franks. Though Charlemagne was not yet pre- 
pared to lead his armies against Hungary in person, 
his immediate answer was evidently favonrable to 
the Hunnish prince ; but the precise nature of the 
whple negotiation is not to be ascertained ; and an 
obscure, perhaps impenetrable, veil hangs over the 
civil dissensions which opened the way for the en- 
tire conquest of Panonia. It became evident to Char- 
lemagne, however, that internal strife reigned among 
his enemies ; and every motive induced him to seize 
the favourable occasion which now presented itself. 
Thudun is represented, by all accounts, as one of 
the most wealthy and powerful of the Hunnish 
chieftsuns. He wiDingly submitted himself to France. 
The rest of the nation were in actual contention 
amonff themselves ; and it was clear that the mo- 
ment had now arrived for pursuing the unconcluded 
war with every prospect of success. 

The subjugation of Saxony, as the enterprise most 
necessary to the security of his dominions, still oc- 
cupied the monarch of the Franks himself; and, in 
consequence, he intrusted the important task of 
seizing the opportunity,* and instantly renewing the 
war against the Huns, to Herric Duke of Friuli ; but, 
at the same time, he commanded Pepin King of 
Italy to hasten back from the south, ana abandoning 
his strife with the Beneventines, to complete what 
Herric was about to commence. 

The Lombards and the Hunsf had been continn- 
ally at feud, and the accumulated wimositjr of many 
years, especially amonff the people of Friuli, soon 
procured for Herric, duce of that province, an im- 
mense and willing army. Supported by this forc«t 
be inv^Tded Hungary, swept the greater part of thB 

* Aon. PttldMwtt; Aini.llitt«Mi«; Am. Utetltairi. 
t INBlMt»BM. ABelMlMd«f^iHAM«tl'9«#i^ 
Dd 
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Qoontiy, — ^which, exhausted by ciYil wars, made Ktfle 
or no resistance,* — and returned, bringing the most 
immense booty which had ever been captured by 
any of Charlemagne's armaments. 

His steps were followed by Pepin King of Italy, 
Who, penetrating still farther, broke through all the 
for^cations^of uie Huns, whose monarchf had been 
slain in the civil war, captured the roysd fortress 
called the Ring, and carried pff all that immense 
mass of wealth whicli the Avars had accumulated, 
both by laundering the nations round about^ and by 
wrinffing from the feeble empire of the East the 
hoarded riches of centuries of prosperity. All the 
spoil was brought into France, and laid at the feet 
of Charlemagne ;^ but that great monarch, after 
selecting some of the most splendid objects, as offer- 
ings to Uie church, distributed the rest of the enor- 
mous prize which had been thus captured araonff 
his nobles and soldiers, — so that the whole nation of 
the Franks " became rich, whereas they had been 
poor before."! 

* Vit. S. Rodperti, Salisberf. Epiteopl ; Eginliard Ann. 

1 1 bare stmted the death of the monarch of the Dana fenermlly, bo- 
eauae, I confesa, I do noc underatand the meaning of the ezpranioA 
which the annalitta oae in regard to him, nor do 1 think any one elaa 
haa nnderatood It. Two namea are alivaya mentioned tocetber, in 
•peaking of the ehagan,-— aa ^'Chewan alve Jugorro, intesUna clada 
■ddictia,** in the Annaiea Tiliani, and the Annala of Loiael ; ** Cagamia 
at Jugumia, Principea Uunoram." iu Eginhard ; " Cagan et Jugano 
Principibaa Hunomm civili hello et inteatlna clade i auia occiaia," in 
Ihe Annaiea Fuldenaea. Monaienr <3uixot, on whoae jodgment* on any 
hiaiarieal point, I would rely in preference to that of alnioat any other 
man, tranalatea the paaaage in Eginhard, ** Ghagan et Igoar, Prineea dea 
Huna f but upoh the word Igonr be baa tUa marginal note, ** Nam 
national dea Avarea euxmemea." 

1 Eginhard in Vit. Caroli. Magni. ^ Eginhard Annaiea. 

U In regard to thia war, Monaieur Gaillard la wrong in more than 
one OMUrial point. In the firat place, he makea tba two expedltioaa 
QoeuT in two diatinct yeara, wherea* the>' ux>k place in ona, which la 
proved by the Life of St. Rapen, in CaniHlna, vol. vi., and by all tha 
annaliata. One (bet, however, may be remarks bere, which haa cavaad 
• great deal of error in chronofogy« namely, thdt the annaliata of thoaa 
daya began the yearat different lihMm, according to\.*ieir different uationa 
and hab:ta, aome commencing at Eaatar, of whioh the Annala of 
Sginhard yield an example; aoaw on Glvriatnaa-day,4)r which thoaa of 
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^ At the same time, Thudun, who had betrayed his 
country, probably with the sole purpose of his own 
a^lgrandizement, came willingly, with a number of 
his dependants, to receive baptism, and constitute 
himself a vassal of the crown of France. Oharle- 
maffue treated him with distinction, and loaded him 
with presents,* both as an inducement to himself to 
keep the faith he had voluntarily embraced, and as 
an mcitement to his countrymen to follow his ex- 
ample, as far as regarded religion. Nevertheless, it 
cannot be doubted that the monarch of the Franks, 
tiiough he might look upon the baptism of Thudun 
as an act of conviction, not of apostacy, could not 
regEurd his treason to his country in the same light, 
and, while he applauded the convert, must have 
despised the traitor. 

For the purpose of affording religious instruction 
to the conquered people,! Amon Bishop of Saltz- 
burg was commanded to preach the gospel in Pa- 
nonia; and both captives and populace were treated 
with every kind of lenity, in order that the conse- 
quences of this warfare — so different from those 
they were themselves accustomed to inflict — might 
not disgust the Avars with the reUgion of their con- 
querors. 

That portion of the spoil taken by the Duke of 
Friuli from the Huns, which was destined by Charle- 
magne for the Church of Rome, was carried to Italy 
by Angelbert, Abbot of St. Richarius, or Centulensis, 
who was also charged to receive the oath of fidelity 
from the Roman people, and from Leo III., on his 
elevation to the chair of St. Peter. On Christmas- 
day, A. D. 795, Adrian, the tried and affectionate 
friend of the French monarch, had closed a long and 

81. Fnldm aflbrd ui instanee. In the next pfaee, Moneieur Oailltrd 
hen eonftHinde the Arnn entirely with the ancient Hune (torn. i. p. 380), 
and nwkee the warriora of Charlemaf ne divide all that Attila bad torn 
ftom both the Eaat and West,— probably an accidental overaight, bat still 
it ia one which greatly perverta historical fli6t. 
* AmLPoet. Suoo. t Vit S. BoparU. 
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active papacy, in the course of which, though he 
manifested several faults, he had exhibited many 
noble virtues and splendid talents. Though he did 
not possess the grand dignity of Gregory the Great, 
neitner did he possess mai^y of the petty absurdities 
nHiich checkered the character of that extraor- 
dinary man. He was firm and courageous, keen and 
clear-sighted, humane, charitable, and consistent 
He saw deeply into the characters of men, took 
extended and sagacious views, both in regard to the 
present and the rature ; and, had not a monastic edu- 
cation narrowed his mind, and the petty individuality 
of ecclesiastical poUcy contracted his feelings, it is 
probable that, free from the selfishness apparent in 
some of his negotiations, and the cunning contri- 
vances which occasionally disgraced his pontificate, 
he would have been one of the greatest men of that 
or any other age. 

When the news of the death of Adrian was con- 
veyed to the ears of Charlemagne, the monarch 
wept. He afterward composed the epitaph of his 
early friend, which was sent to Rome, engraven on 
marble in letters of gold ; but the noblest epits^ 
on the dead prelate was to be found in the tears of 
the hero.* 

* One of tbe most tangible metbods of erioeing grief flw tlie Iom of m 
fHand was, in those days, to institpte prayers for his salvation ; and this 
Charlemagne not only performed in bis own dominions, but we find that 
ke sent presents to all the prelates of £ogland, begging them to oAr 
masses for the soul of tbe deceased pontil!.(a) He also wrote to Oflh 
King of Mercia, who at that time anited under his dominion twenty-thres 
Eiifni*h counties, to urge tbe same reqtiest. sending him.s belt, m Hmt- 
gaiiin sword, and two silken cloaks. At tbe same time, be used cTsry 
cflbrt to encourage the commerce between tbe two coumries, and assured 
the Anglo-Saxon king(fr) that all English travellers passing through his 
eountiy should have security and protection. Another letter is recorded 
firom Charlemagne, not directly to OfTa himself, but to Athilard Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, wherein the Prankish monarch intercedes lor 
esrtain reftigees who hsd fled to bis conrtjlnom some unjust accusation. 
Tbe chief of these exiles wa 
NosiTsdiiiai, not from any i 



ef\igees who hsd fled to bis court flnom some unjust accusation, 
f of these exiles was dead ; and Charlemagne says that be had 
bim, not from any eoniity towards Qffia, but in the bops of pio> 



(.OmeO. (b)aM.Iitlw.«•mM•^laiB.iT.^m 
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The election of a new pope had not in that day 
acquired the extreme importance which it received 
in after years, when the pro^essive encroachments 
of individual pontiffs had raised the tiara above both 
the sceptre and the sword. It was a matter of suffi- 
cient consequence, however, to cause infinite in- 
trigue and faction in Rome itself. On the death of 
A<Sian, his nephews, who had been elevated by him 
to the highest ecclesiastical dignities of the Roman 
church, and who, beyond dou^, expected to obtain 
the apostolic seat in succession, were nevertheless 
excluded from the object of their ambition, and Leo,* 
a Roman priest, the son of Arnulphus, was raised to 
the pontifical throne. No tumult, however, took 
p4ace at the time : the wrath which the disappointed 
competitors felt profoundly was covered with the 
specious mask of . friendship ; and the new pop<^, 
secure in possession, instantly sent, messengers to 
the great defender of the Roman see, to announce 
his election, and to do those acts of homage towards 
the patrician which were usual in feudal times on 
any new inheritor entering upon the feoff of his 
predecessor. The forms of homage were ever va- 
rious, according tathe different terms of investiture, 
the different countries in which the territory lay, 
and the different circumstances under which the 
feoff was granted. In the present instance, as the 
mark' of his subjection, the pope sent the keys of the 
tomb of St. Peter, and the standarft of the city of 

daeing a reeoneilittion between thmt king mnd his vBsml. It bas been 
well obeerred, that thl« letter is a apeeinriMi of delicacy of feeling and 
humanity worthy of the most civilized age. He doea not addreaa the 
Angle-Saxon monarch directly, but tbroujih a minister of charity and 
peace ; he calla him, however, by the kindty name of his brother, and 
IM desires the bishop, in ease of his request being reAised, to vend Um 
exiles back to him uninjured, adding, *'It is b^ter to travel than te 
perish ; it is better to live in exile than to die at home." I am indebted 
Ibr the observariona on this letter, an«l for the notice of the letter itself^ 
which had escaped my attenUon, to Mr. Sharon Tarner*e History of tbe 
Anglo-Saxons. 
• If aratori, Rer. Script. Ital. voL U. part U. p. Stt. 
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Rome ;* but, at the same time, he begged the mon- 
arch to despatch some great man to Italy, who might, 
in his name, receive the oath of fidelity from the 
Roman people.f 

We must pause for a moment here to consider 
this transaction, as it has been a matter of great dif- 
ficulty and controversy among critics and histo- 
rians. One party appeals to the positive testimony 
of Anastasius, that certain territories were bestowed 
upon the Church of Rome, and to the corroborative 
allusions of the Codex Carolinus ; while the other 
relies on the acts of sovereignty exercised by Charle- 
magne in those very territories, and the acts of sub- 
mission constantly performed by the pope. The 
one party declares that the gift was absolute, the 
other maintains that there was no gift at all ; and 
those ambitious of the character of candour and 
moderation! assume, that Charlemagne gave, in a 
moment of Uberality, what he chose to resume upon 
reflection. At the same time, both sides pervert the 
stubborn facts which are opposed, more or less, to 
every one of the hypotheses which they uphold, and 
either corrupt the texts of the historians,^ mistrans- 
late the passages which they dare not admit, or 
violate aU the rules of grammar, to give a forced 
interpretation to the most simple statement. H 

* Eginhard Annales, ad. ann. 796. 

t Charlemagne, in his first letter to the new pope on his eleetton, 
Miys, ^ GaTi^ sanrras, aeu in eleetionis unaninnitate, sen in honiilitaiis 
nostrs obedlentia, et in promissionis ad nos fidelitate."— D. Bouquet, 
Tol. V. p. 025. 

I Gibbon. $ See Pasi, Bellarmine, Le Blane, &c. 

II From a letter written by Cliariemagne, and pablisbed among those 
of Alcain,(a) Pagi seems to infer that the monarch demanded of Leo« by 
Angelbert, his confirmation of the patriciate ; and that, as a sign of that 
eoofirmation, Leo sent tlie banner of the exarch, and desired some one to 
receive the oath of the Roman ptepie. This, however, coald not be the 
ease ; ibr it is jclearly established by all the annals, that tlie pops 
isspatched tlie banner and the keys immediately on his elevation, lo 
announce the ftet to Charlemagne ; and that the patriciate did at this 
tins imply absolute sovereignty is proved by L^ Blanc, in his Disserta* 
tkn HiMcffique, chap. iv. p. 31. Also, it is dear that this letter of Cbaite 

M SbliSfQB^«aLv.|k€Mk 
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I hare adopted, in the third book of this historf, 
the opinion that the territories were granted to the 
Church of Rome, but that they were still held by- 
feudal tenure from Charlemagne, in the same man- 
ner that other territories were held by his various 
vassals.* My strongest reason for admitting this 
idea at first was, because it reconciled all the i^ 
parent difficulties which were opposed to every other 
hypothesis ; and each event which I have since had 
occasion to notice confirms my belief that the mon- 
arch of the Franks, always reserving to- himself the 
absolute sovereignty, had bestowed upon the popes 
and their successors the exarchate, the Pentapolis, 
and the duchy of Rome merely as feoflTs. Thus the 
donation stated by Anastasius, and alluded to by the 
Codex Carolinus, is admitted, and yet the acts of 
sovereignty exercised by Charlemagne explained, 
while the despatch of the keys and the banner 
ai^ars as an ordinary act of homage from the new 
yasssd to his sovereign. Neither does the fact of 
the Roman people having sworn allegiance person- 
ally to Charlemagne at all prove that the monarch 
had made no donation, as some writers have ima- 
gined,! T^OT at all militate against the opinion that 
the provinces specified were granted as feudal lands. 
On the contrary, we find that it was the common cus- 
tom, in the cases of high feoffs, not only for the great 
vassal himself, but for all his principal nobles also, 
to take an oath of fidelity to the general sovereign^ 

Inaffne, instead of being one which ooald b« answered by the keys and 
the standard, was in answer to that of the pope which acooropanled 
those insignia ; for the venr Angelbert mentioned in the letter is the sanM 
person who, Eginhard declares, was sent to Rome to reeoiTe the oath of 
the Roman people ; and Charlemagne himself refers to the letters wUeti 
be had received Aom the pope. 

Many lAore such misstatements «re pointed out and examined by L* 
Blanc, who is very nearly as prejudiced as anv of those he eritidsss. 

* I am told that this opinion has been before promulgated by somt 
mher writer. I am happy to hear it* as the foct gives ■ome degree of 
strength to my conclusions. 

t See U Blane, DbMMTUtlOB, Hiit. Aqu iiSi 
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—fin instance of which maybe found in the homage 
of Tassilo Duke of Bavaria, mentioned in the fonner 
part of this work. 

We must now turn for a moment to the internal 
occupations of the French monarch. With Adrian, 
the late pope, Charlemagne had lived in that con- 
stant reciprocation of friendly offices which we 
seldom find between men of so elevated a station ; 
and it has been supposed that the presents selected 
from the spoil of the Huns, though afterward con- 
veyed by the monarch's command to Leo, were 
originally reserved for his predecessor. Indeed, a 
gift had been conferred by the prelate shortly before 
his death, which Charlemagne was not likely to 
leave long unrequited. This consisted of the fcleau- 
tiM marbles and mosaics of the ancient palace of 
Ravenna,* which had been sent to France by the 
pontiff, for the purpose of ornamenting the superb 
Duildings then about to be raised at Aix-la-ChapeUe. 
These specimens were, in every respect, invaluable ; 
for although, as I have before shown, architecture, 
as a science, was by no means unknown in France at 
that time, and though the kind of mixed Roman, 
which has been sometimes denominated Lombard^ 
was then making great progress in that country, yet 
no such works could be produced in any branch of 
art as those which were still to be seen at Rome 
and Ravenna, accomplished when the united powers 
of the East and the West had brought knowledge 
and skill to their highest perfection. 

At Aix-la-ChapeUe, situated nearly in the centre 
of his vast dommions, and in a salubrious climate, 
Charlemagne had fixed upon a spot for building a 
palace, in the neighbourhood of some natural warm- 
baths, — a Roman luxury, in which the Frankish 
monarch particularly delighted. All that the great 
conception of Charlemagne could devise, and the art 

* ODdn Cuolbiw, Epitf. IxrU. 
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of the age could execute, was done to render this 
structure and the church attached to it worthy of 
their magnificent founder. But no account can be 
giTen ;* wr nothing has come down to the present 
ajge which can justify any thing like detailed descrip- 
tion. Nevertheless, a number of circumstances in 
regard to this building are occasionally mentioned 
in the historians of the time, that convey an idea 
of vastness and splendour which probably might 
have been lost had minute examination been possi- 
ble. Immense hallsf— magnificent gsdleries — ^a col- 
lege — a library — baths where a hundred persons 
could swim at large — a theatre and a cathedral — a 
profuse display of the finest marble — gates and doors 
of wrought brass — columns from Rome, and pave- 
ments from Ravenna, — such we know to have been 
some of the many things which that great palace dis- 
played. 

Workmen were gathered together from every part 
of Europe; and though but small reliance can be 
placed upon the anecdotes related by the Monk of 
St. Gall, it is evident, from every account, that the 
building must have been the most magnificent archi- 
tectund effort which Europe had beheld since the 
days of the splendour of ancient Rome. 

Besides the palace itself, we find that an immense 
number of buildings were constructed around it, for 
the accommodation of every one in any way con- 
nected with the court ; and adjoining were particu- 
lar halls, open at all times, and in which all classes 
and conditions might find a refuse from the cold of 
night, or from the wintry storm.| 

* In all probftblllty, the crypt of the ehareti of Alx-Im-Cluipdlt, if k 
stands at premnt, is all that remains of the original edifice. 

t Efinhard. in Vit. Car. Magnl ; Monachas Sancallens : ChroB. 
Moiasiae; Chron. Sigiberti; Poema da Ga^. Mag. et Leooia FajMi ai 
•undem ad ventn. 

X Slovea were ftimished also to warm those who might take rsAife i& 
these general ehambers; and the Monk of St. Qall asse r ts that the apart> 
■MOtsof CluaieoiafiM wsn so eouatnwtsd that ha eould sea tfsry tkl«c 
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Within the walls was that famous domestic col- 
lege on the maintenance, extension, and direction 
ofwhich Charlemagne, amid all the multiplicity of 
his occupations, fomid means to bestow so much of 
his time and attention. But every trace of his ac- 
tions tends to prove that his first and greatest object 
— to which even conquest was secondary, if not 
subservient — was to civilize his dominions, and to 
raise mankind in general from that state of dariL 
iffnorance into which barbarian invasion had cast 
the world. The great primary step which he had 
tidcen had been the restoration of general order, and 
the re-establishment of individual security by a 
variety of laws — perhaps not the best that could be 
framed upon abstract principles, but beyond doubt 
the best which could be adapted to the age and 
society in which he lived. By his care the disorders 
which had pervaded France, even under his father^s 
reign, were speedily done away;* and security 
opened the way for literature and art. These we 
have seen encouraged by the monarch in their ad- 
vance ; and by this time his efforts were beginning 
to bear fruit. The schools which he had established 
in every different province and cure throughout his 
dominions had now made great progress.f Alcuin 
had returned from England to fix his perpetual abode 
in France. St. Benedict,^ the younger, had already 
distinguished the school established by his monas- 
tenr, had gathered together a considerable library, 
and had rendered his success a matter of emulation. 

whicti took place in the bailding round ftboat,— «n impossible folly, im- 
•fined by the small cnnninfr of a monk. 

* The irrefolariiies cited by Schmidt, and agfravsted by Gibbon, who 
nposes on Schmidt's aathority, are worthy of sorm notice, tfom the 
reputation of the names by which they hare been reported. I hare 
■poken of the passage of Schmidt, and made some observatioos upon it. 
In a preceding note, and I think it will be seen, by any one who reads 
the extant records, that the internal police of the reign of CharleaiagiM 
oflhrs fbw parallels of regularity, even in modem history. 

t HiMoire Utteraire do France, toU W. p. & ; A. D. 7«B. 
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The colle^ of Orleans,* under the care of Theo« 
dulphus, bishop of that city, had by this time acquired 
a name in Europe ; and while science had become 
an object of ambition throughout the whole of 
France, the means of acquiring it were multiplied in 
every province. 

So much, indeed, had been the progress made by 
the French people since the commencement of the 
reign of Charlemagne, that, whereas at his acces- 
sion letters were ui^nown, and all was darkness, at 
the present period we find innumerable efforts in 
literature, comprising both poetry and prose, which, 
though rude and dusty with ages of forgetfulness, 
still show the human mind struggling up l^e a Titan 
from the mountains which had been thrown upon its 
head. 

During the first ten or fifteen years after its estab- 
lishment,^ the college of the palace had probably 
followed the court during its frequent migrations, 
notwithstanding the number of members, and the 
difficulty of transporting the library, which soon be- 
came considerable. Many circumstances, however, 
seem to show, that after the construction of the great 
palace at Aix-la-Chapelle, it became fixed in that 
place. The library, we know, was there concen- 
trated; and several of the books thus collected, 
such as the Codex Carolinus, &c., have come down 
throuffh a long line of emperors to the present day. 
Indeed, a great part of the most valuable literature 
of former ages was preserved alone by the efforts 
of the French monarch for the revival of science ; 
and the link of connexion between ancient and mod- 
em civilization owes its existence as much to the 
endeavours of Charlemagne as even to the papal 
preservation of antique Rome. 

In speaking of the domestic college thus estab* 
llshed by the Frankish king, I must not omit to 

•A.D.7N. 
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notico a cnriom trait, of even chiMish levity, which 
mingled with some of his grandest efforts for the 
improvement of his people. Among a number of 
very doubtful anecdotes concerning Ais institution, 
we find one fact mentioned of whicn we have incon- 
testable proof in the letters of the monarch hims^, 
wad which may well so to swell the long catalogue 
of the pueriUties of philosophers, ai^d foUies of the 
wise. This was the adoption of emUematical names 
by all the persons connected with the palace college ; 
80 that we find Alciiin himself writmg to Charle- 
mnme as David, and the monarch of the Franks 
addressing Angelbert,* his chancellor, as Homer. 

Notwithstai^g this little absurdity which may be 
conceded to the darkness of the age, Charlemagne 
^ve an example to his subjects of that ardent and 
indefatigable zeal in the pursuit of knowledge which 
alone could lead others on the path along which he 
sought to guide them. Even the most dry and 
fotiffuing parts of studies, which now form the very 
nidunents of education, he went through when he 
had arrived at manhood. Under Peter of Pisa, 
whom he brought with him into France after the 
conquest of Lombardy, he studied grammar; and 
Alcttin, at a still later period, became his teacher of 
rhetoric, dialectics, and astronomy rf in the latter of 
which sciences the scholar soon excelled his master. 
Gifted naturalhr with great eloquence, Charlemagne 
assiduously cultivated a knowledge of various lan- 
guages ; spoke Latin with the same facility as his 
own tongue ; and acouired a thorough acquaintance 
with Greek, though the soft sounds of that musical 
Umgoage were difficult of pronunciation to the lips 
0f the Prankish king. At the same time, the national 
dialect of the Franks was not ne^ected by the moa- 
aich. Ucei^ious and irregular, it was at once cor- 

* Eplit.AlcvfaiAbl»t.; ^MiiL^Ow.llagii.ct LeotLPaBw 
tlslalMi4tevEt3ir.lll«i.et#.i]rr. ^ 
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ntpt and barren ; and Charlema^e applied hhnsetf 
earnestly both to purify and enrich it. . The names 
of the months and of the winds^ which had formerly 
comprised both Latin and barbarian terms, he 
changed to others of a Teutonic oririn. A gram* 
mar of the language'was commenced under & in- 
spection; and he ordered the old and barbarous 
poems,* which sang the wars and actions of the 
ancient kihgs, and which had previously been only 
transmitted by tradition, to be preserved in registers 
for the benefit of posterity. 

About this time, also, the mode of writing under* 
went a change. The rude characters ejnployed 
under'^the Merovingian race were disused, and the 
smaU Roman letters were introduced. As the spirit 
of improvement proceeded, new alterations were 
sought ; and some years afterward, to write in the 
large Roman capitals became the mode of the day, 
the initial letter of each paragraph being alws^ys 
highly ornamented, and sometimes painted, many 
specimens of which have come down to the present 
time.f Though at an advanced^ period of life when 

* Eginbard. in Vit. Car. Mskgn. cap. xxr. 

t Histofre Litteraife de France, Tab. ChronoJoglqae, vol. Iv. 

i I do not know whether it be worth while to auempt In reftrte th« 
•pinion which has been founded on an erroneous passage In Bgtnhanl 
that Charlemagne could not write. Bginhard understood, as Gibboa 
says, the court and the world, and the Latin language, it Is true ; bttt, 
nevertheless, we may much more rationally believe that the secrMuf 
made use of a vague expression, than suppose that he wished to imply, 
in one sentence, th(» man1fi«rt contrftdicttfln of Charlemajjne ^v^ in the 
habit of going lliruu^i; ;ili 'hv ;r:„rnis,> ,-:,\v.u'n']o^is of ;;si-ii;:r.,> , . !!> tn\ 
age when ihnse calculations were [iiost cflrnp'.icated, wjihout being able 
10 write. Tne whole of CbaHemagne'a life renders the auppasilion aN 
mrd. He studied under Alcuin, wbose flrsl rule was to teach llio moat 
eoTPSCtoriliograpliy in writing.(a) We know that he subscribed many 
daads, though his signature was abbrtiviated, to render U as rapid as poa* 
■ible. Eginhard himself states, that the monarch wrote the history of 
tlis ancient kings in verse : and Lambecius,oneof the highest antiquarian 
Mithorities, declares that the imperial library atill contains a manuscript 
e9rrsct«d by the hand of Charlemagne himself. See Lambecius, Com- 
■lent. de BibUoth. Csesar. Viadoboneas; Hisr. Lit. de France, par Ic* 
BcMdietins, voL iv. p. 370. . 

|i)lkaia»SpM.lC 

£e 
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this method of writing: first began to prevail, Chaile 
magne c^ndeavoured to learn it, and even caused 
models of the letters to be laid by his pillow, that 
during the waking moments of the night he might 
practise the art which he sought to acquire. 

Nor did the monarch' remain satisfied with leasding 
the way himself on the path of knowledge which he 
desired the whole nation to follow; nor* content 
himself with bestowing on his childrent a carefid 
and judicious education, both mental and corporeal; 
but, by constantly proposing in writing questions 
for solution, addressed to the various pre&tes and 
teachers of his realm, he forced them to exercise 
their talents and cultivate their minds, under the 
severe penalty of shame and ridicule. On the other 
hand,, literary merit was never without its reward, 
for though, as far as we can discover, Charlemagne, 
wise in his generosity, seldom if ever gave more 
4han one profitable charge at once to one man, yet 
those who distinguished themselves by talent and 
exertion were sure to meet with honour, distinc- 
tion, and competence. 

Sometimes the nature of these recompenses must 
have rendered the conferring of them a painM duty 
on the part.of the monarch, as it inevitably separated 
him from many of his best loved friends. Thus, m 
the year 796, to which I have now conducted the 
history of Charlemagne, his nomination of Alcuin to 

* There is to be found in Voltaire a groes and maUckHis mifltraiMlatioft 
of Eginhard, to which Gtbbon has giren an anwrupalom and kindly wal 
come. Had be not done so, I sbonld not have tbouf ht it neeesaary «▼«• 
to notice so impudent and beastly a Hilsehood. Eginhard states that bia 
daughters were " ab eo plurimUm dUigerentur,^ bat oerer inainoaies for 
a moment tl;«t they were loved by their fiit her with *» too fimd an aflbe 
tion." He states boldly the errors of the daughter of Charlemagna, but 
states, with equal force, the pain which those errmrs inflicted on the moo 
arch. The historian who wilfblly or carelessly tradaoea a great man i« 
a robber of the worst description. He robs the dead of their only pmp> 
erty—fair Aune ; and he robs the living of Uieir besi legaey ftom tlM 
past— a great example. 

tBcinbanI.lQV4t.Car. Bfif.; AattOMm. Anon, in Vtt. Ladovftc. M 
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the abbacy of St. Martin,* of Touts, deprived him 
of that society in which he had been long accus- 
tomed to delight. Nevertheless, some compensation 
must have been derived by the monarch in this 
instance,^ from perceiving that the sacrifice he had 
made produced great benefit of that particular kind 
which he was most anxious to effect. 

At Tours Alcuin immediately established a school, 
whidb soon became the most famous of all those 
that had lately arisen -in France. From it, as from 
a parent, sprang a nmltitude of others ;t and know- 
ledge was progressively diffused over a large tract 
of country, wbich had previously been destitute of 
any sufficient means of instruction. 

I have befojre pointed out, that France alone was 
not the sole object of the monarch's care in these 
respects ; and while speaking on this subject, I may 
be permitted to cast my view a little farther forward 
than the precise epoch to which the military and 
political events of this reign- have been conducted. 
In those countries which Charlemagne had added 
to his native dominions religion and civilization 
advanced hand in hand. We have seen, through 
the whole of his life, that the mitigation of the fero- 
cious character of the Saxons was one of the prin- 
cipal objects of his endeavour; and never, either 
during the fresh revolts which broke out after the 
Hungarian campaign, or when the whole of Saxony 
was at len^h totally subdued, di^ Charlemagne 
relax for a moment in his efforts to soften their 
barbarism, and court them to a better state. Schools 
of various kinds were established throughout Sax- 
ony ;% and though the particular institutions of many 
of these are now lost, yet we find the instance of 
one perpetually endowed by the French monarchal 
Osnaburg in Westphalia, where Greek and Latin 

* Vit-AIcnini A1)bat. cap. Ti. 

t Hist. La. da France, toI. iv. p. 14. f L. D. 804. 
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were to br taught to all applicants. Such were the 
meam he employed to raise his new territories firon 
a state of barbarism; and the immense progress 
which we find the Saxons had made wiuiin &Rj 
Tears after their subjugation justifies the policy of 
the monarch, and evinces the wisdom with which 
his endeavours were conducted. Other means 
however, were at the same time employed, t( 
eh^uige the rich and extensive i^ains of Germam 
from a savage wilderness into a polished and culti 
vated land. Cities and towns* rose up on the pati: 
of Charlemagne, and a civilized population became 
generally mingled with the original denizens of the 
country « 

Some of these cities still remain, and some have 
cmxkibled away beneath the decaying footsteps of 
time ; but while France herself, soon after the death 
of Charlemagne, relapsed into anarchy and confu- 
Mon, and sank rapimy <k>wn from the height to 
which he had raised her, the change whi^ the 
great monarch had wrought in Saxony was never 
done away ; and Germamr has yet to bless him» 
as the guide which first led her from darkness unto 
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BOOK XII. 

rSOM THE RENEWAL OF HOSTILITIES IN THE SPANISH 
MARCH, TO THE^ DEATH OF THE QUEEN LUIDOAEDE. 

rROM At D. 797 TO ▲. D. 600. 

PIntieal BxpedMoM fhrni Spain nid BartMiy— CtiastiMd by Gbaria- 
ongne— Renewal of the War in Spain— Zatan does Homage fi>r Barce- 
lona — Louis carries on the War against the Saracens — PowerAif 
Diversion effected in favour of the Gothic Christians^-Yictoriea of 
Alpbonso the Chaste— WarOire with the Huns— Revolt of Thuftun^ 
Ceroid Count of the Marches of Bavaria, and Herric Duke of Friull, 
•Iain — Hungary snhdued— Embassies to the Court of Charlemagne— 
From Constautine VI. to treat for Peace— From Irene, announcing th* 
Deposition and Blinding of Consiantine— From liaroun al Raschid— 
Rise of his Friendship with Charlemagne— His Presents to the Mon- 
arch of the Franks— Sends him the Keysof Jerusalem— Norman Pira- 
eiea— Measures to repel them firom the Coasts of France and Germany 
—Death of Luidgarde. 

The successful irruption on the part of the Sara- 
cens,* mentioned in another place, had not only 
served the temporary purpose of carrying terror and 
destruction into the heart of the ancient Septi mania, 
but had also procured more solid advantages to the 
Mohammedanprinces of Spain,by shaking the Spanish 
March, or defensible frontier which Charlemagne 
had pushed forward far within the limits of the 
original conquests of the Moors. Barcelona, Huesca, 
and the entire seashore of Catalonia had now fallen 
into their hands ; and it would seem that this line 
of coastf became the gr6at place of refuge for all 
those predatory armaments with which the Saracens 
now swept the whole extent of the Mediterranean. 
Sicily, Sardinia, the Balearic Islands,^ and even the 
coasts of Italy were all in turn made the subject of 

' * A. D. 70S. t Rf <nhard Annates, ann. 807. 

I Aaa. LnifrifOTl. 799; Aa»* Fatdenses ; Oh^roa. Adooi» 

Ee2 
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attack ; and Majorca said Minorca remained for some 
time in the hands of the Moors. ^ 

Charlemagfne, as the greatest and most zealous 
of the Christian monarchs at that period in Europe, 
was applied to by the sufferers ; and he was never 
appeated to in vain. Notwithstanding a fVesh insur- 
rection in Brittany, and the war which he was then 
still wagin? with the Saxons, the monarch of the 
Franks made the most immense exertions to aid ha 
Christian brethren in their struggles against the 
aggressions of the infidel. The Bretons* were 
speedi^ subdued; and while he himself remained 
to direct the operations of his army in Saxony, he 
despatched a strong force to expel the Moors fi^m the 
Balearic Isles, — an expedition which was crowned 
with the most triumphant success. 

At the same time, domestic dissensions among the 
Arab princes of Spain encouraged him to renew the 
war upon the Catsdonian frontier ; and the desire of 
assisting the Gothic Christians of the Asturias in 
their struggle against the Saracens gave vigour to 
his determmation, and promptitude to his endeav- 
ours. Issem, the son of Abderaman, the Moavite, 
had expelled his brother Abdallahf from the Moorish 
territories in Spain, and had driven him into exile in 
Africa. A number of the Saracens, however, of 
Catalonia and Arragon^ retained their affection for 
the exiled prince ; £id either from private ambition 
or from attachment to Abdallah, Zatun,^ who, on the 
capture of Barcelona from the Franks,^ had been 
named governor of that city, sought the French 
sovereign at Aix-la-Chapelle,' and surrendered the 
territory which he had been appointed to defend. 

Although this act of treachery was not committed 
without an expresft stipulation that the territories 
thus yielded were still to be mtrusted to Zatun, yet, 
according to the Frankish accounts, his homage to 

*Ann.Lol8eHtiii. f Ann. EcinhanL 
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Charlemagne was complete; and the opportnnitY 
no# afforded of diTertmg a part of the Moorish 
forces from the war with the Spanish Christians, 
and of regaining the eastern portion of the Spanish 
March, was not lost upon the monarchof the Franks. 

His son Louis, King of Aquitaine, then in hiti 
twentieth ycar,-^a period of existence When the 
springs of enterprise and zeal are unoppressed by 
the heavy load Which all the difficulties and obstacles 
of life soon cast upon them,^=-wa8 commanded to 
march into Catalonia, and take possession of the 
country* which the Saracen irruption had snatched 
from the power of France. 

Louis, however, notwithstanding his youth, want- 
ed entirely the active vigour of Charlemagne ; and 
though he made frequent expeditions into Spain, 
obtained some successes, took Xerida, and finally 
recovered the Spanish March, Huesca baffled his 
efforts more than cmce ; and a marked difference 
was to be seen in all his proceedings, from the rapid 
and sweeping energy which had borne forward his 
progenitors to conquest and to empire. 

It has been frequently asserted, that the young 
King of AqUitaine either advanced in person to the 
assistance of Alphonso, the Christian monarch of 
Bpain, or sent a large detachment to his aid : but as 
neither the annalists of Charlemagne nor the espe* 
cial biographers of Louis himself make any mention 
of such a circumstance,! it must not be admitted as 
lui historical foct Nevertheless, it cannot be donbted 
that a great and effectual diversion was operated 

* Astmnoin. Anon. In Vit. Ludovic Fit ; Ann. Tilianl ; Ann. Eginbard. 

fTwo expieditioritf, ^etadied from the main Imdy of Loai«*k amiy, an 
neMtoaed by the aiitronomer, wtio coropeaed an aircoant oT his life. Tbt 
first, while the king was besieging Barcelona, made their way into the 
Astorias, and \» said to have twice defeated the army of Cordova, whteh 
was advancing to the relief of the Catalonian capital. The secoiui wm 
directed against Tortosa ; but in neither instance do we find that tha 
Fraokiah troopc wwe J^Mied by tha Gotba of Spain, or acted in c 
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in faTOwr of Alphonso by the warfare carried on by 
Louis in Catalonia; and mucb^f the success of that 
great monarch, in his struggles with the infidel 
strangers, who, locust-like, had invaded his land, 
may be attributed to the divided state of the Moori^ 
councils and armies. Thus, while the Oothic Chris- 
tians, going on from conquest to conquest, succeed^ 
in establishing a united and independent kingdom, 
and while AljHionso, triumphant at the very gates of 
Lisbon, despatched part of the spoil of the Moors to 
Charlemagne, less indeed as a gift than as a proof of 
victory, and an inducement to co-operation, the 
monarch of the Franks used every means to retain 
the Saracen forces^ on the frontier, and promote the 
divisions which existed in their emjnre. 

Many opportunities for effecting this purpose pre^ 
sented themselves. Abdallah, the exiled brother of 
Issem, sought the court of the Prankish sovereign,* 
and, accor&ig to his own request, was sent back 
with honour to Spain, in order to head, the party of 
his adherents. Zatun, the Emir of Barcelona, soon 
forgetting his engagements with the Christians, 
returned to the domination of his former lord, and 
called back the Saracen power into the Spanish 
March. A new war instantly succeeded ; and after 
a.lingering siege of two years, Barcelona was recap- 
tured by the Franks,t and the defensive frontier of 
France, on the Spanish side of the Pyrenees, was 
restored to the state in which Charlemagne had left 
it. AU these wars in the north of Spain acted as a 
continual drain upon the Moorish forces, and enabled 
Alphonso to contend with some degree of equality 
against their power. At the same time, the Spanisn 
March was restored, and the passes of the Pyrenees 
were defended, by the care of Louis, with fortresses 
the remains of which, either real or imaginary, are 
shown to the present day. 

*iLD.7W; Ann.Lobi^ t A, IK 801 j .•EOMld^i NIfrilMk. 
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These objects being attained, Charlemagne made 
no other effort on the side of Spain. It is true, he 
mi^ht hare urged his conquest farther, and possil^, 
taking advantage of the weakness of aU parties m 
the Peninsula, might have added that territory also 
to those which he already possessed. Some persons 
have censured him for not making the attempt ; and* 
indeed, had either conquest or conversion been his 
sole object in any of his enterprises, the situation 
of Spain would have invited- his march. But in all 
his wars, either the security of himself or his allies 
had been an ingredient in hid motives. Such induce* 
ments did not extet in the case of Spain : Alphonso 
was already well able to defend himself, especially 
after a vigorous diversion had- given him the me^am 
of establishing his power on a firm basis ; and the 
Pyrenees formed a sufficient frontier barrier for the 
French territory, as long as the Spanish March wa» 
preserved. No motive, therefore, but simple ambi* 
non could have carried Charlemagne back to Spain 
after these objects were accomplished; and the 
ambition of that great man was always mingled with 
something which elevated it far above the oidinary 
passion of vulgar conquerors. 

Having, both in regard to the Saxons and the 
Saracens of Spain, vicdated the exact march of 
chronology for the sake of brevity and perspicuity, 
I may be permitted also to conclude the warfare 
with the Huns in this place, and to dispose of va- 
rious other occurrences of minor consequence, in 
order that the more important events wnich were 

Sreparing in Italy may be noticed with separate 
istinctness. 

The active hostilities which, from time to tim^, 
took place against the Avars, like those carried on 
with the Saracens, were no longer conducted by 
Charlemagne in person ; and the annalists of the time, 
who principally directed their attention to the pro- 
ceedings of the monarchy leave in very gre^t obscn* 
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rity both the motives for renewing the war and 
the circumstances which took place in its course.* 
II is certain, however, that very shortly after tho last 
victorious expedition of Pepin King of Italy, Thudun, 
the Hunnish chief, who had abandoned his religion 
and betrayed his country, unscrupulously violated 
the oaths which he had taken to Charlemagne ; "and, 
probably, with a view to render himself master of 
the whole territory, took arms, and prepared to offer 
a more desperate resistance than the Franks had 
hitherto cncountered.f Two of Charlemagne's offi- 
cers, one named Count Gerold,^ and the other Her- 
ric, Duke of Friuli, collected their fcNrces with all 
speed, and being already posted on the frontier, 
hastened severally forward into Hungary, in hopes 
of suppressing the revolt before time and prepaura- 
tion had rendered it general and dangerous. It is 
probable that the desire of taking their enemy by 
surprise engendered some degree of negligence on 
the part of both the Prankish generals.^ Advancing 
fVom opposite sides of the country, the one, the 
Duke of Friuli,fl was led into an ambuscade^ and 
killed, with all his followers ; while Count Gerold 
suddenly found himself in presence x)f a Hunnish 
army, and was slain as he was addressing his army, 
preparatory to a general battle,** the^vent of which 
18 doubtful.ft ' .- 

*It woald appeaHhat the government ^f the Avars was, at this time, 
very nearly approaching to a complete feudalism. The king, or, u ho 
was termf>d, the chagan, tbongh possessing a certain degree of general 
joriadjction over his vassals, was veiy much circumscribed in powa 
bv the authority of the va^ioas^ inferior chiefs. Probably the whole, 
history Of Thudun may resolve itself into the struggles of a great vasaal 
to raise himself to the sovereignty by the overthrow 4>f the evstinf 
dynasty. 

t Ann. Mettens. t He commanded on the marcbes^f Bavaria. 

< A. D. 700. II Ann. Mettens. ; Ann. Tiliani ; Ann. Loisel. 

V Eginhard states, that Herric was slain by th^ treachery of the inhab- 
itants of TarsacoR, a town of Libumia, after innumerable and brilliant 
victories over the Huns. 

** Bginbard, in Vtt. Car. Magni. 

tt Many reasons e^st for believing that the Franks comidetely defeated 
the Hnna. among which is the (het of* the body of Gerold baYiog beoa^ 
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, From that period ^e course of the warfare against 
the Huns remaiixs obscure ; but that Charlemagne 
did not suffer the death of his generals to remain 
wiavenged, nor the hostilities against the Avars to 
linger, is evident from various circumstances ; and 
in the year 803 we find him at Ratisbon, writing for 
the return of his army from Hungary. That army 
returned completejly victorious ; and the Huns, now 
permanently subdued, Embraced the Christian reli- 
gion, and did general homage to the Prankish sove- 
rekn.* 

The fate of Thudun is not known. Some accountsf 
declare that he was taken and executed for the breach 
of the vows which he had before lighted to the mon- 
arch of the Franks, but there is every reason to 
believe this statement to be perfectly erroneous ; and, 
at the final subjection of his nation, we hear of a 
prince named Zudun,or Zodan,| Duke of Fanonia, 
who, with the rest of his countrymen, claimed and 
received the clemency of the king. That the. indi- 
vidual who did so was the same who had before 
submitted in the year 795 is not only probable, but 
almost certain.^ 

Although Charlemagne had to, treat with the Hun^ 

carried back into BaTaria, anj bnried at Aagia or Ricbenaw. Tbe chief 
pauM for believing that tbe Huns wera Tictorious is tbe silence of the 
beat Franlcish anruUs on ttw event of the battle. But it is to be remarlced, 
tbat a groat diObrence is to be foand between the natiwial writers of that 
period and those of our own. At present many a victory is recorded 
which was never won ; and in tint day successes were often toft ua- 
nientioned which might have been claimed with honour. 

* Ann, Lambeciani: Ann. Meitentiifl. 

f Monsieur Gaillard asserts tbat he was taken and executed tm « 
fclon,— a circumstance for which he gives no authority, fbr which I can 
0nd none, which is clearly contradicted by the Annals of Metz, ann. 611, 
•nd wMeh is, ia all probability, as purely imaginary as the rsst of hla 
soooant of the Huaniisb war— or of his history of Charlemagne. 

1 Ann. Mettensis. 

^The cAiort chronicle of St. Ctell, In refbrence touhe year 796, calls 
Thudtm Zotanos dux de Pannonia, a<!brding a strong presumption that 
tba Annals of Metz may have called him by tbe same name in 80S, 
tboogh the sama aoml^ ia an after passage, restore his name to the 
proper oftbogrspby* 
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aith people as a^ conqueror with the conqoered; and 
although the state ot weakness to which they had 
been reduced by the warfare they had themsel?e8 
begun with the Franks left them no powers of re> 
sistance ; though their country was little better than 
an empty desert,* and their armies scattered like 
dust before the wind,-*-yet we do not find that the 
monarch took any base or unworthy advantage of 
their prostrate situation. He required some tune 
to deliberate, we are told, up^n the arrangements to 
be entered into with the vanquished people ; but, at 
length, he dismissed those who had sought^ him at 
Ratisbon with kindness and honour. No precise 
information, indeed, exists in regard to the degree 
of submission which he demanded, or in respect to 
tiie influence he exercised in the government of the 
conquered country. But that he left the nation all 
their native laws and old forms of administration is 
dear ; though we may infer, from the circumstance 
of his ratification having bieen afterward required 
for the nomination of a Cnagan,^ that his assent was 
requisite on the elevatton of any individual to the 
supreme dignity of the state. To spread the Chns- 
tian religion universally among the people, and to 
ehsure the purity of the doctrine taught, appears to 
have been the only interference which Charlemagne 
exercised in the domestic affairs of the Avars. But, 
at the same time, it would seem, that, in accordance 
with the advice of Alcuin,t he exempted them from 
the payment of tithes to the priests whom he sent 
among them, and defended them with ready zeal 
from the attacks of external enemies. 

For nearly thirty years Charles the Great had 
reigned over the Franks, seeing his dominions, his 
power, and his fame increase every hour. His 
court was not only the refuge of the unfortunate, 

* KghilMrd, in Vit Caraii M«fid, eapu zili. 
fSpiM. Alcoin, Abb. VU. ad&.Car. Reg. 
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bat was the resort of ambassadors from afl nations ; 
and a history of the various embassies, and their 
causes, which from time to time reached his pres^ 
ence, would afford no incomplete picture of the 
general progress of the world during his life. Be* 
sides the envoys twice sent by Alphonso, the Gothic 
King of Spain, bearing rich presents,* and instructed 
to call their monarch the faithful vassalf of the 
French king, a number of other messengers pre- 
sented themselves at his court during the years 
797-8-9, the most important of whom were those^ 
either directly or indirectly, despatched by the em* 
pire of the East. 

^or many ye^u*s Irene, the beautiful Athenian girl 
who had been bestowed on Leo the Isaurian, had 
continued, after the death of her husband, to sway 
with delegated power the sceptre of the East, as the 
guardian of her son ; but, after a time, her authority 
became irksome, both to the prince, whom she strove 
still to enthral, after the period of pupilage was over, 
and to the people, from whom she exacted an undue 
Bidmiission. The Armenian guards of the emperor, 
the countrymen of the wife which she herself had 
given him, were the first to oppose her encroach- 
ments; the youthful Constantine seconded their 
efforts, resumed the power which had been intrusted 
to his mother, and consigned her once more to a 
private station. But power to man or woman is like 
blood to the lion— once tasted, it brings a consuming 
thirst for more. What Irene could not accomplish 
by boldness she undertook by art. She siU)mitted 
with apparent resignation ; and while she attempted 
by flattery and caresses to regain the affection of 
her son, she laid within the walls of his palace a 

*TheM eoiwfifed of t teot of ex^nordiaary beauty lind aise, aaren 
Moorish slaves, together with mules, anna, gold, and other apoil taken 
ftom the Saracens.— Eginhard^s' Annals. 
_ t Eginhard, in Vit. Car. Ifagni ; Ann. TUianl * Ann. Loiaeliani ; Ann. 

Pf 
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deep intrigne for his destruction. One of the first 
stem of the yoxmg emperor, after he had taken the 
Stan of rule into his own hands, was to seek the 
friendship of the great monarch of the Franks ; and 
he transmitted to the patrician Nicetas,* who then 
governed Sicily, an epistle, to be sent forward to 
Chariemagne, in order to bring about a closer alliance 
than had hitherto existed between the courts of 
France and Constantinople. In compliance with 
the emperor's commands, Nicetas instantly des- 
patched the letter by an envoy named Theoctistes, 
who found the monarch at Aix-ia-Chapelle. He was 
immediately admitted to an audience, and acquitted 
himself of his charge ; but his embassy proved fruit- 
less ; for, while stiU upon his journey, a change had 
taken place in the Eastern capital. The plots of 
Irene had been successful: Constantino YI. indeed, 
suspecting some design against his liberty, had made 
his escape for a time from Constantinople ; but his 
flight did not place him beyond the influence of his 
mother's cabals. His officers and attendants w^re 
the creatures of her will ; and fears lest their trea- 
son should be betrayed by its instigator gave them 
courage to accomplish their crime. Constantine 
was carried back by force to his capital, to his pal- 
ace, and to the chamber of his birUi, wherein his 
own servants, by the commands of his own mother, 
deprived him for ever of the Kght of day. 

When any singular natural phenomenon follows 
or precedes the great actions or mighty crimes of 
human beings, the superstitious vanity which teaches 
man to regard himself as the prime object of all 
creation easily points out a sympathy in the inani- 
mate world with the interests of mankind. Thus, 
an extraordinary darkness which pervaded the 
mater part of Europe during seventeen davsf after 
the unnatural crime of Irene, was universally attrib- 

*Aiui.Taiini; ABO.Eginhard. fCbna. SifibeftL 
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«ted, in tbose times, to her erael ambitimi. Un- 
daimted, however, by omens, the empress, now 
acknowledged sole ruler of the East, hastened to 
socore her power as fiar as human cunning might 
prevaiL To court the sovereigns around her to 
peace or alliance till such time as her authority 
-was established at home was one great object; and 
the next ambassadors from Constantinople which 
appeared at the court of Charlemagne were Theo- 
piulus* and Michel, sumamed Gan^ianos, two men 
of high station and distinction, w^ came chaiged, 
apparently, with the unimportant task of soliciting 
the eiriargement of Sisinius, an officer who had been 
captured in Italy, on the defeat of Adalgisus. He 
was, it is true, the brother of Tarisius, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, who had been the secretary and 
favourite of the empress ; but the patrician Michel 
and his companion were intrusted, in reality, with a 
more important mission — that of communicating to 
the monarch of the Franks the cruel treason which 
had been perpetrated on the person of the unhappy 
Constantine, and of negotis^ing a peace between 
Constantinople and France. 

The envoys stated, that the fadlen emperor had 
been blinded by his attendants, on account of his 
depravities and tyranny ; and Charlemagne, whether 
be believed the tale or not, — though it is probable, 
from his annals perpetuating the same story, that he 
did,— entered wilhngly into the alhance proposed by 
Irene ; and, at her request^ sent back to \us native 
country the unfortunate Sisimus.f 

About this time,| which in the life of, Charle- 
magne was a period of negotiations^ his first com- 
munication was opened with the great ruler of Asia. 
The throne of the caliphs had, some time before, 
passed to the family of the Abbassides, and the 

»A.D.798; Ana. TUIanl; Ann. Loiaelitni; Ann. Mettenate; Ann. 
Poet. Stzon. 
I^EglnlMrd, AmulM ti^no*TiUani. 
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migfatieet of that family now goremed the eastern 
continent. Haronn al Kaschia,* so weU known in 
both real and fabulous history, first signalized his 
arms against the empress of Constantmople, while 
yet she wielded the sceptre in the name of her son. 
He also, at that period, acted only as deputy for his 
father Mohadi. But after having advanced to the 
shores of the Bosphoms, and havkig treated wiUi 
Irene for the security of her territories, he retired 
on receiving seventy thousand dinars of gold ; and 
assumed, soon afterward, the sovereign power, on 
the death of his father and his brother. Cnstoin, 
with most of the oriental nations, is very readily 
fixed into a law, known among some of themf by 
the name of adeth, or amoun ; uid, once established, 
is regarded as a kind of covenant, which is as bind- 
ing as if written. Whether this understanding existed 
in the time of Haroun al Raschid or not I do not 
know^but the seventy thousand dinars of gold, after 
having once been given, soon grew into an annual 
tribute, which the Greek empire foimd less expen- 
sive to pay Uum to neglect. Either by the convey- 
ance of this tribute, or by the expeditions to which 
its occasional cessation gave rise, a constant inter- 
course of some kind was maintained between Con- 
stantinople and Bagdad. Various other means of 
communication 3lso existed, both in the wanderings 
of the Jews, who were at this period spread over, 
and t<^erated in aU lands, and in the nascent efforts 
of commerce on the chores of the Mediterranean. 

There were then but two great monarchs in the 
world ; and the ears of the ealiph were filled with 
the wars and enterprises of the sovereign of the 
Franks, who was either an open adversary or but a 
cold ally of the Greeks, on whom he himself tram- 
pled, and who was also the continual enemy of the 
Omaiades of Spain, whom the Abbassi contemned 

* Herbelot, BiblioUL Orteutale. \ n'OtaMoa. 
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t» heretics, and hated asiivals. The caliph beheld 
in the European king the same bold and daring 
spirit, the same rapid energy, the same indefatigable 
zeal, the same magnificent ' designs, by which ha 
himself was animated, and similarity of mind, free 
from rivalry of interests, produced admiration, 
respect, and affection.* The feelings were the 
same in the breast of Charlemagne ; and reciprocal 
regard soon produced a more direct communion^ 
At length,! in 797, one of those wandering stranger^ 
who are so frequently to.be found in the courts of 
monarchs undertook to conduct ai. bassadors from 
the French king to the presence ^f the caliph. 
Three envoys were accordingly sent,vmder the con* 
duct of Isaac the Hebrew,^ as he is called by the 
annalists ; and were charged to offer the presents and 
the friendship of the French sovereign to the ruler 
of Asia. The Frankish ambassadors reached the 
court of the caliph in safety ; and, having acquitted 
themselves of their mission, and received the gift 
of an elephant^ which they had been instructed to 
request, prepared to return to Europe. The change 
of climate, however, proved fatal to the Franks; 
and Isaac the Jew, leaving the bones of his com- 
panions in Asia, returned alone, bringing with him 
the elephant and other presents^ from the oriental 
sovereign, together with the [Mroud but flattering 
assurance from the mighty follower of Mohammed, 
that he regarded the friendship of Charlemagne 
more than that of all the monarchs of the universe. 
8uch were the feelings of Haroun al Raschid 

*Oil>bofi d«e1arM« that it is not easy to oonedve the iirirate fViondaMB 
«ra Frank and an Arab, wjio were stransera to each other *s pereon, and 
lanfoage, and religion ; but surely it will never be difficult to conceive 
the existence of admiration and enteem Am* virtue, mafnanimity, and 
taJont, however Otr removed from ourselves by time^or 8|M|ce,or eireiini- 
stance, so long as virtue, magnanimity, and talent remain upon earth. 

t Eginhard, in Vit. Car. Magni ; Etinhard, Aiknales, 800. 

iA.D.7»7. 

^▲nn. Francomm Lambedmi ; Chroo. MoiMjin; Btlnhardf in Vit. 
Car. Msfol, 800 A. D. 

Ffa 
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towards the sorereigB of the Frai^, and such was 
the state of intercourse between them when the 
patriarch of Jerusalem,* moved by what circum- 
stances we do not know, despatched a monk of Mount 
Olivet to the court of France, bearing his benedic* 
iion, and various relics from the holy places of the 
East, to the great promoter of Christianity in Eun>pe. 

Lcmg prior to that period (about the year 637)» 
Jerusadem had fallen under the yoke of the Saracens^ 
and the Christians of the Hebrew capital had been 
doomed for a long time to a general capitation-tax 
of two pieces of gold for each individual of the im- 
poverished population. Three-fourths of the town» 
also, had been usurped by the infidels ; and whether 
the patriarch, in his embassy to Charlemagne, sought 
to mitigate the sufferings of his flock by securing 
intercession with the caliph, or was actuated solely 
by reverence for the many deeds of charity which 
the French monarch performed in favour of the 
pilgrims to the^holy shrine, and the poor Christians 
of the African and Syrian coast,t bis conduct was^ 
at all events, attended y^ith the most beneficial 
effects to the faithful inhabitants of the holy city. 

The messenger of the patriarch was received with 
honour and kindness ; and, anxious to spread com* 
fort and consolation to every quarter of the world, 
Charlemagne suffered him not to depart without an 
effort to ameliorate the situation of the A siatic Chris- 
tians. . Zacharias, one of the ecclesiastics of his 
palace, was ordered to accompany the Syrian monk 
to the presence of the caliph, and to use all the 
influence of the name of Charlemagne, in order to 
procure the favour of the Mohammedan monarch 
for his Christian subjects. At the same time, the 
soverei^ of the Franks, sent innumerable rich 
offerings to the shrine of the holy sepulchre, toge* 

*Ann. Tiliani: Ann. Loiaeliani: Ann. EsUkbard. 
t Bginbani, in Vli. Cartit BlaipiV 
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ther with alms for the consolation of pilgrims and 
travellers. 

Charlemagne had not <;alculated wrongly on the 
magnanimity or the friendship of Haroun. The 
monarch of the East not only interposed* from that 
moment the shield of his protection between the 
Christians of Jemsalem and the oppression of his 
Ticegerents, but he placed it in the power of Charle- 
magne himself to providie for their wants, their 
safety, and their comfort. 

In reply to the message of the French monarch, 
the caliph sent back the priests who had been 
despatched to his court, bearing to Charlemagne the 
keys of the holy places, tog:ether with a standard,! 
as the mark of sovereignty;!: in Jerusalem. 

Nor was this gift unimportant, either in the eyes 
of him who gave, or of him who received ; for it 
must be remembered that the Mohammedans look 
upon the holy city with reverence little, if at all, 
inferior to that with which it is regarded by the 
Christians. 



• William of Tyt«, book I. 

fThis fact lias been a master of dispute, both in Tegard to its haying 
taken place at all, and the meaning to be attributed to iliT it did take 
place. The authorities in the margin establish the circumstance of the 
standard and keys haring been sent, as clearly as any historical Tact ever 
was, or ever will be, established ; and, in regard to the interpretation to 
be put upon that procedure, on the part of Haroun, the words of Eginhard, 
a conten^wrary, can leave no manner of doUbt. '* Ac proinde, cikm legatt 
ejus, quos cum donariis ad saoratissimum Domini ac Salvatoris mundi 
sepulchrum locumque resurrectionis miserat, ad eum venissent, et el, 
domini sui voluntatem, indicassent, non solum quie petalmntur fieri per- 
misit, sed etiam sacrum ilhim et saiutarem locum, ut iliiua potestati 
adscriberetur, concessit."— Eginhard, in Vit. Cafoli Magni, cap. xvi. 

It may be well to remark also, as Eginhard does not pointedly men- 
tion In this place whether the whole city, or merely the sepulchre, was 
given into the hands of Charlemagne, that the Tilian Annals, the oldest 
record of the event, and which were composed during the life of Gbarle- 
nvigne himself, state that the keys also of the city and the Mount were 
sent with the banner Orom Jerusalem, " Claves Sepulcn Domini, elavetf 
etiam civitatis et Montis cum vexillo detulerunt^— Ann. Tiliani, ad 
ann. 801. 

t Ann. Tiliani; Ann. LoiselUai; Ohron. Bfoiasite; Ann. Efinbardl; 
C^roo. Adonis ; Ann. ICetteniia. 
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From that time forward, during. the whole reigiD 
of Haroun al Raschid, the inhabitants of Jerusalemi 
to use the words of William of Tyrie, Seemed to live 
more under the domination of Charles than imder 
that of their original sovereign. But Charlemagne 
made no vain, no ambitious, and no offensive use of 
the power with which the caliph intrusted him. 
He attempted to establish no claim of permanent 
domination — to revive no ahcient pretensions to the 
city ; he interfered not with the Moslem — he exer- 
cised no act of dominion, but for the consolation of 
the Christians of the place, and for the comfort and 
protection of the pilgrims to the holy shrine. For 
those objects, indeed, he spared neither care, nor 
trouble, nor expanse ; and we find, that during his 
whole life, in the ni(dst of a thousand other lalK>urs, 
and surrounded by anxieties without number, he 
never forgot or neglected his charitable exertions 
for the Christians of the East. Alms,* assistance, 
and protection evinced his kindness and his zeal, 
during his life ; and, long after his deaths a monas- 
tery, an hospital, and a library consoled the pilgrim, 
and perpetuated his bounty. 

Haroun al Raschid esteemed the moderation as 
much as the talents of the French monarch ; and 
the very temperate use of authority, which has 
caused the gift of the holy city to be, doubted by 
modem historiaits, secured him the regard of his 
great contemporary. Other embassies foUowed, 
from the Asiatic to the European court. A variety 
of magnificent presentsf attested the continued 

*Ezinhard, in Vit. Car. Mag. ; Mabillon, Ann. Ordinis; Si Benedict. 

lib. XXXTii. 

t These presentR ccnnaisted oF various articles of Eastern luxurr, sncli 
aa balms and precious ointments, perfumes, robes of fine silk, and a tent 
•f beautiAil colours and remarkable construction. But besides tiese 
were sent other objects, which tend to show the progress which art had 
at this time made in the East. The first of these was a clock of gilded 
bronse, roand which the course of the twelve hours was displayed; 
while at the end of each hour, the number of brazen balls which were 
fsqnisiliWinark tte divisioQ of time wm« Qmmii out lh»n abawe, «id 
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esteem of the caliph for his Christian friend ; and 
unbroken amity* and nndiminished admiration 
reigned between the two greatest monarchs of 
the age, during the whole course of their mutual 
reign. ^ 

The carriage of stich objects as the presents sent 
from Bagdad to France was, of course, attended with 
no small inconvenience ; and the neglected State of 
the science t>f navigation rendered the journeys of 
the ambassadors long and dangerdus. Between 
tikree and four years were generaMy consumed in a 
mission from one capital to another ;t and, indeed, 
it happened more than once that even -after arriving 
within the dominions of the Prankish monarch, th6 
envoys had still to seek him over a tract nearly as 
extensive as that which they had before <nrossed. 
Where a much greater degree of civilization exists 
in the nionarchthanin his subjects-^where his mind 
must conceive every great nndertaking, and his eye 
must see it executed, without relying on the inferior 
spirits^ that toil, with the pace of pigmies, after his 
giant footsteps, — it is seldom, of course, that he can 
enjoy repose in any one place for a considerable 
length of time. But at the period in the hfe of 
Charlemagne which we are now considering, his 
jocR'neys were more frequent, longhand difficult than 
at any previous epoch. 

Besides the unconcluded war which was still 
raging with the Saxons, and which, as we have 
seen, occupied so much of his attention, other 
dangers threatened his kingdom, in snch a manner 
as to render the preparations necessary for defence 
tnore extendve and ^neral than had hitherto been 

'UUng consecotirely on a cymbal below, stnick the hoar required. In 
fke manner, a numbfir of horsemen issued • forth from ifvindows, placed 
trooDd the dial ; while a number of ot^ elock-work miracles attested 
the height whicb the mechanical arts had reached at the court of 
"aroun. 

* Ann. Lolsefiani ; Ann. Egialiardi. 

t Bfiidiard, Ann. anu. 601. » 
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called for by any event of liis reign. The same 
natural causes which had impelled the nations of 
the north, in succession, to invade the more fruit- 
ftil and cultivated countries of the south of Europe, 
were now acting upon the Danes or Normans ; and 
the same advantages of ^eacoast and easy portsi 
which had given a maritime character to the early 
expeditions of the Saxons, tended to lead this new 
^rde of biffbarians to^arry on their warfare on the 
waves. 

Long before the present period, the Normans had 
begun to essay their strength upOn the sea ; apd in 
the absence* of domestic arts, as the population of 
the country increased without the means of supply, 
the desire of wandering and the necessity of plunder 
drove them forth to s^k in other lands the wealth 
they possessed not in their own. 

Ket>elled in their first attempts upon Saxony by 
the Abrodites and other allies of France, which 
Charlemagne had placed on the borders of Germany, 
the Normans spread themselves over the ocean; 
and, by entering rapidly the mouths of the prin- 
cipal nvers, and making fierce and sudden descents 
upon the banks,! ^^^y ^^^ ^^^^ more than once 
carried terror md desolation into parts of France 
which had previously been exempt from the horrors 
of war. 

Nothing was heard but complaints, and cries, and 
petitions for protection from the inhabitants of the 
coast ; and the first moment that his presence could 
be spared by the armies warring in Saxony, Charie* 
magne hastened in person to examine the evil, and 
prepare a remedy. Scarcely had the spring of the 
year 800 appeared when the monarch set out from 
his palace at Aix-la-Chapelle, and, traversing the 
whole of France,! followed the coast of the Bay of 

* Ann. Bginbard. 

JVit. CsroU M«ftrti ; Efinhard, Script ; Ann. E%inliar4« 
ABfl.TillaBii Effiiilian],AniMl««. ^ 
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Biscay, which had been particularly infested by the 
Norman pirates ; established fortresses and garn- 
sons to defend the shore ; and, causing an immense 
number of small vessels to be built, he stationed 
them^ well manned and armed, in the mouths of dl 
the principal rivers of France and Germany.* Thus, 
the Normans found themselves opposed at every 
point ; and, in an extraordinjary short space of time, 
the whole coast which had been subject to their 
depredations was in a complete state of defence. 
Driven back in every efibrt to land, they abandoned 
for the time their attempts upon the shores of 
France, and contented themselves with ravaging 
some of the small islands scattered on the borders 
of the Grerman Sea. During this journey round the 
coast, Charlemagne is said to have arrived at one of 
the ports at the moment that the Norman pirates 
appeared. The invaders, however, learning the 

Eresence of the monarch, set all sail, and bore away; 
ut Charlemagne remained gazing upon their depart- 
ing vessels, while the tears were seen to roll over 
his cheeks. **I weep not, my friends," he said, 
turning to the nobles, who looked on in surprise, 
*' because I fear myself those miserable savages; 
but I weep that they should dare to show them- 
selves upon my coast while I am living; fori foresee 
the evils they wiU bring upon my people when I 
am dead."t 

Charlemagne, finding the entire success of the 
plan he had adopted against the Normans, pursued 
the same system in regard to Italy, and to the 
French provinces on the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean. These were as much threatened and as often 
plundered by the Moors as the northern and western 
portions of his territory were by the Danes ; and 
the same scheme of defence, adapted to both, pro- 
duced equally happy effects. The mouths of the 

* VicOw.llagiiUBfinbMd. f M«il 6. G«U. Ub. tt. (»p. SS. 
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Bhone, the entrance of the Tiber, and all the ports 
of Provence and Italy were furnished with armed 
Teasels, continually prepared to repel and to revenge 
invasion ; and the Saracens, with the exception of 
the capture and pillage of Civita Vecchia, gained no 
ftnrther advantage on the shores of Italy, 

As soon as he had concluded the preparations 
necessary to defend the coast of France, Charle- 
magne returned to the monastery of St; Richarius, 
near Abbeville, probably with the design of holding 
the general assembly of the nation, ami proceeding 
immediately towards Rome. The illness of his 
queen, Luidgarde, however, opposed a temporary 
obstacle to the execution of this purpose. With 
that domestic tenderness which formed a fine and 
endearihg point in the character of the great mon- 
arch, Charlemagne accompanied the dying queen to 
Tours ; knelt with her* at the shrine of the saint 
whose virtues she fancied might restore her to 
health ; closed her eyes, after skill and prayers had 
proved impotent to save her, and rendered the last 
sad offices to the clay of her whom he had loved.f 

* Aon. t<oi8eliftni ; Ann. Tiliani ; Egkihardi Annates. 

t The time of her marriage R) Charlemagne is not very eleac Bar 
name ia also written sometimes Luidgarde, sometifliefl Liodgarde. Tte 
poam De Carolo Magno et Leonia PapiB, which gives a aplewlid aocoul 
of her dress, represents her as very beautlAU. 
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BOOK XIU. 

raOM CBAEr.BilAWf«*8 LAST TISIT TO ROMS, TO 
HIS DEATH. 

rftOK ▲. D. 800 TO ▲. i». 814. 

AflUra of Italjr— CoBspiney of Pnaebal and Campoloa— Attempted 
Mutilatioa or tbe Pope— uis Recorery and Escape— Reinstated by 
C^haorlemagne— Examination of tbe Aeeuaation broogbt against hhn~ 
Caiariemagne Tiaita Rome— Inrestifatea in pmraon tbe Cbargea againak 
Leo— They ve unsupported— Charlemagne saluted and crowned 
Emperor of tbe Romans— War with BeneTentum— Concluded— Nego* 
tiatieiM eoneeming tbe Limits of tbe Eastern and Western Empires— 
With Irene— With Nicephorus— State of Venice^War with the Danes 
aTerted for a time— War with tbe Bohemians— Charter of DiTision 
t»etween the Sons of Charlemagne— War with the Bohendaae oos- 
dvded— War with the Danea b<«mi and ended— War with the Vene- 
tians—Death of the two elder &ons of Charlemagne— He associates 
Louis to tbe Throne— Death of Charlemagne— Bis Character. 

Whilb such had been the occupations of Charle- 
magne in France and Grermany, Rome had been the 
theatre of events which strong]^ called for his pres- 
ence in Italy. The hatred which Campuhis and 
Paschal, ^e two disappointed aspirants to the 
papacy, had conceived a^^^nst.the more successful 
Leo had slumbered, but was not extinct ; and towards 
the year 799 some circumstances which are not 
known seem to have roused it into new activity. 
The ecclesiastical situations held by the two fac- 
tious Romans, and the favour with which they were 
regarded by the unsuspecting Leo himself, gave 
them many oj^rtunities, we might imagine, for 
executing any project of revenue which went the 
length of aissassmation. It would ai^ear, however, 
that Paschal and his fellow-c(Hispirator, though d^ 
termined to jgratify their vengeance, and to open the 
way to their ambitiim, ^ rendering the pope incapa^ 
Gg 
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ble of fulfilling the pontifical office, hoped, by a mix* 
tore of boldnesfi and art, to escape the penal conse* 
quences of their crime, and to cover the mutilation 
uey intended to perform mider the hurry and con* 
fusion of a popular tumult. 

The moment they chose for the perpetration of 
their design was while the pope, attended by all the 
clergy, a»l followed by aU the populace, rode in 
state through a part of the city,* performing what 
was called the Greater Litany. On the day ap- 
pointed for the solemnity — ^the 25th of April— the 
ceremonies commenced without any appearance of 
danger, or any suspicion of treason. Paschal and 
Campulus were placed cfose to the person of the 
chief pontiff, and are said to have received from him 
some new ttiark of kindness on that very morning. 
All passed tranquilly till the line of the procession 
approached the monastery of St. Stephen and St. 
Sylvester ; and even then the banners and crosses, 
the clerks and the chorists, which preceded the pope, 
were permitted to advance, till suddenly, as the 
higher clergy began to traverse the space before the 
building, armed men were seen mingling among the 
people. The march of the procession was ob- 
structed ; a panic seized both the populace and the 
clergy. All ded but Campulus, Paschal, and their 
abetter ; and Leo was left alone in the hands of 
the conspirators. The pontiff was immediately 
assailed and cast upon the ground ; and, with eager 
but tremblii^ hands,— for crime is generally fear- 
ful, — the trsutors proceeded to attempt the extinc- 
tion of his sight, and the mutilation of his tongue.f 

* AnaataiAaM BibtloUwearhis, in VH. T^eonte m. 

* Cbnm. Moissiac. Almost eTery difibrent annalist piwm a dill^mt 
version of this story; bdt ttie accoont (timisbed by the Clironicla of 
Moissiac is the most probable. Amstasliis, the Titian Annada, and evsa 
Efintiard. as weil as sereral others, declan that the eyes of the unftacw 
tunare pope were torn (Wxn his head, and his tonfne cw oat by tbt 
knives of the conspirators : and attribnte, witboat scrapie, hia recovery 
•f iigltt and apasr h to a namtiit. His Cbioatele af moissiaci hoiravift 
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It is probable that the struggles ot their unfortunate 
victim disappointed the strokes of the conspirators ; 
and that his exhaustion from terror, exertion, and 
loss of blood deceived them into a belief that they 
had more than accomplished their purpose^ Dispers- 
ing the moment the deed was committed, the chief 
conspirators left the apparently lifeless body of the 
prelate to be dragged into the monastery 6f St. 
Erasmus,* which was done under the pretence of 
yielding him aid and succou>, but in reality with the 
intention of retaining his person in captivity,- if he 
survived the horrible infliction with which they had 
visited him. The news of the crime which had been 
committed spread like lightning, not only through 
Rome itself, but to the adjacent states, and soon 
reached the ears of WinegisUs Duke of Spoleto, 
who, though frequently opposed to the see of Rome, 
was on all occasions a fraak and gallant enemy^ or 
a sincere and zealous- friend. Without losing an 
instant, the Duke of Spoletof armed in favour of the 
pope, and, marching with all speed, encamped undei^ 
the walls of Rome; 

In the mean while, Leo had recovered from the 
first effect of his wounds, and was in a state to 
second the efforts which were made for his release 
by his friends and attendants. Albinus,^ his cham^ 
berlain, left no means untried to assist him; and 
co-operators having been found in the interior of 
the convent^ in which he was confined, he was 

Mys,-*^ V^fuerurU cruere oeevlM ejtut^ et turn morii tradere. S«d 
jwetAdei dispensfUionen^ malum quod irichoaverant non per/ecetunlj* 
wbich, tbougb not such dood Latin an that of Egintaard or Anastaaius, ia 
much better aenae. Tbeophanea declarer, that tbe people commiaaioned 
to blind the pope apared him out of compaasion ; but the wounda whicb 
tbey inflicted, in attempting the mutilation which ihey did not complete, 
prove that the awkwardneaa, not tbe compaaaion, of bia aaaailanta was 
tbe cause of r.eo'a eacape. 
* Paulua Diaconua, Supp. ad Geat Laitgobard. ; Eginhard, Annalei. 

IEginbard, Annalea. 
AnaataaHia Btbliotb. jn Vit. Leonia UL ; Annalea T^imbeeianl : Am 
TiUanl. 
% Fkul. Diac. In Sapp. Gest. Langobardonuii, j^ 
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lowered from the walls by ropes, akid restored to 
his friends, who immediately conveyed him to the 
church of St, Peter. His recov<eiy and escape 
struck the conspirators with astonishment and ter- 
ror; and their suspicions instantly fixing upon the 
chamberlain as the person who had contrived his 
evasion and had given him refuge, they attacked that 
officer's house, which was speedily plundered and 
destroyed.* 

Before they could proceed, however, to further 
search, the arrival of the Duke of Spoleto with an 
overpowering force put a stop to their outrages ; 
and the pope, placing himself under his protection, 
retired to Spoleto, while messengers were des- 
patched to Charlemagne to communicate the events 
and demand instructions.f The news reached the 
monarch of the Franks as he was about to head one 
of his mmiy expeditions into Saxony ; and, without 
pausing on his march, he commanded Winegisus to 
send the Roman pontiff forward to Paderborn, with 
all the pomp and honour due to the successor of St. 
Peter. 

His commands were immediately obeyed ; and 
Leo was received at the military court of the mon- 
arch with distinction and kindness. Nevertheless, 
accusations were not wanting against the pontiff 



t Anaataa. Oiblioth. ; Ann. Eginhaidi, A. D. 799. I tiaTe collated the 
acconnta of tb« rarioaa annaliata and hlatoriana of thkt time : and I 
find that, though each recoanta that part of Leo'B escape which ltap> 
pened to strike hint most, and omita the rest of the circnmataneea, thij 
are not abs(4utely opposed to each other (except in the miracaloos 
reatoration of the pope^a tongue and eyea) in any point. Monaienr 
Oaillard, however, differa fhmi alT the authors contemporary with the 
OTenta, in regard to the means of Leo's deliverance, declaring that ** Albin,^ 
Camerlingue du Salntaieffe, vint d main amiie enlever le pape pendant 
la nuit.** The only aQthors whom he dtea, howerer, apeak dilltew 
ently. Anaataaiua makea uae of the words, *'Ex ipao enm elanatra 
oecQitA abstollentea." Eginhard uaes the words, ** Nocta oer morum 
demissua ;" and Theophanes never mentiona the manneroTIiis escape. 
The Lambeeian Annals particularly point out, <hat he waa enabled togcc 
out of his plaoa of ognllnement by means of ropes, lOuoofli tba ezerttoBi 
of AlbiQin. 1^, w-^ 
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hliiwelf ; and, though what the crimes were with 
which his enemies cbarffed Leo camiot be discov- 
ered, it is sufficiently evident that Paschal and Cam- 
pulus now attempted to justify what they could not 
conceal, by imputing atrocious vices to him whom 
they had attempted to destroy. The artifice was 
too apparent, and their own crime too giarinf , for 
Charleniagne to give any credit to the charge, how- 
ever boldly made, while it was unsi4>ported by bet- 
tor evidence than their individual assertion. 

Justice, nevertheless^ required that examination 
and punishment should follow such accusations and 
such violence ; and consequently, after entertaining 
the Roman prelate for some time at his court, Charle- 
magne sent him back to Rome, accompanied by nine 
commissioners,* chosen from the highest and most 
incorruptiUe nobles of Ffance> both clerical and secu- 
lar, with orders to re-estaUish him in ^e apostolic 
chair ; but, at the same time, to collect and investi- 
gate all the eharges against him. The monarch's 
promise was likewise given to visit Italy himself^ 
and to judge between I^ and his accusers. With* 
out any historical grounds for such a conjecture, a 
suspicion has beea raised, and magnified int* an 
assertion^that Chariemagne, in saving that promise^ 
aimed at the assumption of the miperial dignity.f 

The same populace Which had fied tenrified from 
the side of the pope when attacked by the conspir^« 
tors received him with joy and acclamations on his 
return ; while the presence of the Frankish commis- 
sioners, and the support of a Frankish army, gave 
dignity and security to the resumption of the pon-« 
tifical office4 The counts, bishops, and archbishops 



t " Mtison sonpsoHnaqoTun motif plofl peraonnd A CbarlenMfiw* pliM 
Imperttni p««r lui. qaela qMietle du p«pe avec lea nevmu de aon pn'd^ 
caaaeur, attiroit ee eonqo^rani an Italia ; at r^v^namant peraaadaqa'oii 
ne a*acott paa trompi." I hara sought in vain far tba sUgbtaaC an a pio io n 
of Um kind la tba alder hlstarivia^ aitbeff or Pmoe or Iialyi 

I Efishud^ AAiuaata Anaalaahia. 
GgS 
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who had followed the prelate from France immedi- 
ately proceeded to exercise the functions with wfaidi 
Charlemagne had invested them, by inquiring mi- 
nutely into the assault t^at had been committed on 
Uie person of Leo himself, a^ by ex^amining the 
eharges i^^ch his enemies brought against him. 
What was the nature of the eridence giren on this 
occasion does not appear ; but the investigation 
ended by the arrest of Campnlus, Paschal, and sev- 
eral other Romans, who were instantly despatched 
as prisoners* to France, to wait the promised jour- 
ney of the monarch himself. By the various emergen- 
cies of state mentioned in the preceding book, that 
journey was delayed till late in the year 800; when 
at length Charlemagne, having convoked the genenL 
assembly of the nation, and announced the reasons 
which impelled him once more to journey into Itady» 
took his departure from Mayence, and, accompanied 
by an army ,t marched on to Ravenna. 

Various motives, besides the decision of the great 
cause between Leo and his enemies, combmed to 
lead the monarch into Italy ; and among these, one 
of the principal inducements was the desire of put- 
ting a termination to the war which had sp long con- 
tinued between his son Pepin and the young Duke 
of Beneventum. In this Charlemagne had hitherto 
taken no part, except by affording occasional advice 
and assistance to his son ; but now, althou^ he 
seems still to have determined upon refraining from 
personal hostilities, he came prepared to render 
more effectual support to Pepin than that prince had 
hitherto received4 

Nevertheless, it is evident that the attention of 
Charlemagne was principally directed towards the 
re-organization of the deranged government of 
Rome. It cannot be doubted, indeed, that the de- 
fence and support of the Roman church was always 

* Ghron. MoiMiflc ; AMUtaAfl% tn Vit. LiioD. ni. 
tEginbard^ADnaks. tMtf. 
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an object of great* — ^perhaps too great— considera- 
tion with that monarch. But it must be remem- 
bered, at the same time, that in his days that 
church held out the only means within his reach of 
Bpreading the mild doctrines of Christianity, and 
thus afforded the oiily sure basis for civilization and 
improvement. 

To guard and to maintain it, therefore, was one 
of the principal endeavours of his life ; and, on the 
present occasion he did not show any relaxation of 
zeal in ite defence. As soon as he had made all the 
necessary arrangements with his son Pepin, whom 
he sent at the head of the army he had brought from 
France to carry on the war against Beneventum,t 
the monarch of the Franks quitted Ancona, to which 
place he had advanced, and then proceeded towards 
Kome. At Lamentana he was met by Leo, who 
was still received and treated with £uch marks of 
fkvour as showed no bad impression of his conduct ; 
and on entering Rome the next day the monarch of 
the Franks met with the same enthusiastic recep- 
tion which had welcomed him on his first visit to 
the eternal city.J 

After a repose of seven days, Charlemagne pro- 
ceeded to the task^hich had brought him to Rome, 
and made every perquisition, we are told, in order 
to ascertain the truth or falsehood of the accusa- 
tions which had been levelled at the pope. Every 
tnthority agrees in stating that these could not be 
to the sUghtest degree substantiated; but, at the 
same time, it is but fit to remark, thatall th(^ accounts 
wliich have reached us received their origin from 
either the adherents of the person who was acquitted, 
or of the judge who pronounced sentence in his 
favour. No reason, however, exists for supposing 
that the decision of Charlemagne was prejudiced 

* Vit. Garoli Magni ; Eginhard, Script. 

t AnaatM Eginbardi; Aan. Tiiiaoi; Ann. LoiftUiBi, 

^ Efinlutfd» Anoalas. 
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or unjust. Nor did he solely rely upon his own 
Judgment in a matter where, though he might feel 
sur^ of tbe equity of his intensions, he might doubt 
the impartiahty of his affections. A synpd,* com- 
prising all the higher clergy of Rome,^ was called; 
the evidence which had been procured was laid be- 
fore it : and the membere of which it was composed 
were directed to pronounce between the head of 
their order and two of the most distinguished mem. 
hers oftheir own body. ^ 

Charlemagne, unbiased by the shrewd policy of 
ecclesiastical interests, sat as sovereign and judge 
to try the pontiff. He acted as the ruler that he 
felt mmself to be ; he used the s^uthority he knew 
that he possesst^; and only considered his capa^ 
bility of deciding justly^ without looking into the 
remote consequences of the proceeding in which he 
was engaged^ 

Not so the ecctesiastics whom he called to his 
aid. Each individual was a member of that mystic 
and indivisible whole — the Church of Rome, which, 
in the perpetuity of its own nature, communicated 
to all its parts that prescience and devotion to future 
interests that no temporal and transitory dynasty 
has ever been able to inculcate or enforce. To the 
synod, therefore, from whose wisdom and impar- 
tudity CbaHemagne expected a verdict^ the pre- 
cedent of ^uch a tribunal appeared most dangerous, 
especialhr while a la^ monarch assumed tb himself 
^e privUege of presiding at Its deliberations. To 
sanction it by any recorded sentenpe was painful to 
each of the members, whil^ to oppose the will of 
the patrician, or to e^q>ose the motives which ren- 
dered the measure ohnoxiQus, were equally impos- 
sible. One of those bskppy stratagems which haye 
so often blessed the polToy of the Vatican, and which 

* Chws. MdwlMeMW ; A nntiriai, to Vll> Leoalt JXL; AmuEfiii- 
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^i^as doubfless concerted between the chief pontiff 
and his prelates, delivered the assembly from the 
difficulty under which they laboured. 

No one appeared to accuse the pope, and each of 
the ecclesiastics declare^ his private opinion of bis 
innocence; but, without at all imputing the right 
of Charlemagne to sit in judgment on the supreme 
poBti£f, the assemUed prelates* severally declared 
that they copld not,^.according to any of the rules of 
ecclesiastical discipline, pass sentence, whether of 
condemnation or acquittal, upon their general supe- 
rior. In this dilemma, Leo himself proposed, that, 
according to a custom frequently resorted to under 
peculiar circumstances, he should purge himself, by 
a solemn oath, of the crimes of which he had been 
accused ; and, mounting the pulpit of the ohurch of 
St. Peter, he took the Book of Life in his hand, and^ 
wiUr the most awful asseveration which can pass 
the lips of a Ohristian, declared, in the face of the 
assembled congregation, his perfect innocence of 
the charges wluch had been brought against him.f 

* Antstatios, in Vit. Leonis;]IL 

t Ibid. ; Chron. Moissiac ; Eginhard, Annalea y Ann. Tlliuii ; Aon. 
Loimliani. 

The French historian of Gbariemagne declarea, that die pope added to 
bis oath of porificatibn the following Words :— ** Je fais ce serment sans 

Jr etre oblf^, par aucnn loi ; et sans Yooloit en (hire une eontume oo une 
oi poor niea snccesseors^ mats seulonent pour dissiper plus pleinement 
d*injuste8 soop^ns." The ftict is, the pqpe never said any thing the 
least like it ; (hough, beyond all doabt, he woold very willingly have so 
foarded his proceeding,' had he dared. ' The ri^1p^e words, as given by 
Anastaaiiu, the Aillest and the most partial narrator of the occorrence, are 
as follows :->" Quia de istis /alsis cnminHmSy qu<B super me imposue- 
nmt Ronumi, qid intqiii me persecuti runt, scientiam non hdbeo; nee 
ialia egiaae me c«gnf>$co." Such ailB the expressions as attribnted to the 
pope by one who would -have said any thuig credible to diminish the 
appafent power exercised by Charlemagne over the holy see. Such ia 
the speech of the pope, without one word more, as given by the writer 
whom M. Gaillard cites as his authority ; and, fo fkr fhmi the pope bav- 
tag declared that he was not following any established law or custom 
when he first proposed to take the oath, he aaid,—^'' Prcedecessoncm 
meorum pontUCcum vetttigia se^uor.^—ULntuHaa. in Vit. Leo IIL) The 
CThmnicIe of Moissiac is the only record Which mentions that Leo was 
not obliged to take the oath, by ajndicial sentence ; hot it never pots the 
words in t]M month of the pantifl: ^ 
% 
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Joy lUid festhriiy succeeded this tennioation of tiie 
trial ; and the judgment to be passed on the assassins 
who had attempted the murder or mutilation of the 
pope was reserved for an after period. 

A great epoch in the history of Europe was now 
a{>proaching. We have seen that the Roman peojde, 
with their efforts directed and concentrated by their 
lMsh<^»> bad cast off the anth<mty of the Eastern 
empire on account of the incOnoclastic heresy. 
They had not rendered their separation irreparalMe 
by electing a new EmperOr of the West ; but tibey 
had resumed some of the forms of the republic, and 
had named for themselves a patrician, who exercised 
in Rome the imperial power,, without possessing the 
imperial name. That patrician^ had conquered for 
hfmself the kingdom of Lombardy, had claimed and 
received homage from Beneventum, had recovered 
a great part of the territories of ancient Rome in 
the West, and had acquired a vast extent of^ country 
that the empire, in her best days, had never been 
9ble to mibdue. He had the power and the will to 
protect his subjects more than any other monarch 
in Europe ; and he already possessed ^d exercised 
a degree of authority which no title oqiuld render 
Ifreatep. 

At the same time, though the heresy of the East« 
which had caused the separation, was done away, 
the holy images restored to their places, and in-i 
tenxperate zeal displayed in their defence ;^et the 
Patriarch of Constantinople was a dangerous rival 
to the pontiff of Rome ; and the government of the 
emperors withheld from the pope many a rich dio- 
cess,* and a profHable tcrritory.t The impotence 
of the court of Constantinople, either to defend or 
maintain the empire of the West, had been strik- 
ingly displayed in its contests with the barbarians, 

* Tbe coDtMted territory comprlMd Calabria, Sidly, Apolta, Um 
I^varo, Sec ' \ 

^f^HadriaoL 8«e Giaooue^ Fagt, 4to. Aal^TSO^ # 
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uid its struggles with the yopes ; and t|ie natural 
predilection of the Byzantine monarcjts for their 
eastern provinces had already proved the ruin and 
debasement of Italy^ 

To return^ therefore, uiider the domimon of Uie 
East could nevelr be contemplated either hy the 
Romans or their pontiffs, while to render their sepa- 
ration eternal, by the election of a new Emperor of 
the West> showed a prospect of m^ahy advantages, 
both direct and collateral. The orthodoxy of the 
ti^rench monarch, indeed, was more than doubtful in 
the eyes of the Roman church; but though his 
scribes had been zealous in their condemnation of 
the iconoclasts, even to ribaldry, the king himself 
had preserved a more temperate demeanour, and had 
bowed himself to the ancient proverb of following at 
Rome the. usages of Rome. A thousand personal 
motives, also, conduced to close the eyes of the 
pope towards the heretical doctrines which had been 
nonoured by the name of Charlemagne. Gratitude 
for immense benefits conferred, and the prospect of 
rewards to foUow, might act as a strong mducement' 
in determining the restoration of the Western em- 
pire, and the election of Charlemagne. But there 
might be other and more powerful causes still, which 
operated in the mind of the pontiff to produce the 
same resolution. The general vassals of an emperor 
bore a much higher raidc than the vassals of a foreign 
king. Italy, so long a dependent province, womd 
at once take the first place, rise up from the ashes 
of four centunes* and soar asain into the blaze of 
empire; while the pontiff, whom a king had pre- 
sumed to judge, would shake off the degradation of 
his submission, by rewarding his protector with an 
imperial crown. The distant prospect of future 
claims and encroachments, to be founded on that 
gift, might present itself vaguely to the eye of sa- 
cerdotal policy ; and a basis for entire territorial 
independence and immense ecclesiastical dominion» 
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might perhaps be seen b^ the pontiff, in his creation 
of an emperor, and nomination to dominion. 

Such were probably the motires of Leo for the 
revival of the empire of the West in the person of 
Charlemagne. The motives of the French monarch 
for accepting it were as clear, but were not quite so 
unmixed wi& difficulties. The jealous enmity whicfc 
must naturally arise in the bosoms of the Greek 
emperors would necessarily require opposition, 
either by arms or negotiations, kt a moment when, 
surrounded on every side by enemies, all the ener- 
gies of his own vast mind scarcely sufficed to meet 
the many dangers by which he was assailed. Nor 
could Charlemagne feel quite sttre that the Fraidcs 
would cordially accede to his deriving a higher title, 
uid more unlimited authority, from another nation, 
than that which they conceded to their kings. All 
these matters required time for consideration ; and, 
even when his resolution was fixed, lime tot prepa- 
ration also. It is probable, that shortly after his 
arrival hi Italy, he received an intimation of the 
pope^s intentiop to revive the empire of the East, 
and of the dMermination which had been formed, to 
elect him to the high station thus created; and it is 
probaMe also that he signified his disapprobation of 
the proposal in such terms as were intended not to 
crush the design, but to delay the execution. 

The pope, however, impeUed by much stron^r 
motives, and withheld by no difllculties, having 
obtained the consent of the Roman people, and pre 
pared all things for his purpose, determined not to 
lose the opportunity, or to suffer delay to bring forth 
obstacles to a transaction so advantageous to him- 
self;* It is not unlikely that some rumour of the 

* Th« whole of Uiaprooeedi^Qgsvbieli took pliM prior to U»e eUctton 
of dwrlemagne are very nearly mattera of coDjectnrb. The ooly aatborttf 
we hafe upon the «iibj«et la Bgiahard, who atatea that the monareh waa 
known to declare, thai if he had auapeeted the laieBtkm of th0 footift 
on the day in which he waa aalnted emperor, he woold not kvn ent«rM 
tiM chmth of St. Pater. To onppoaa thia dachuMton t ptaea of i 
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preparations made by the pontiff might reach the 
ears of the French monarch, but that, always sup> 
posing he would be consulted before the ceremony 
actuaUy took place, he felt sure of being able to delay 
it till such time as he himself had used every neces- 
sary precaution. 

However that may be, on Christmas-day Charle- 
magne, with the rest of the Catholic- world, pre- 
sented himself in the church of St. Peter, to offer up 
his prayers with the multitude to the Giver of all 
dignities and debasements, the Ruler of kings and 
peasants. At the request of the pope, and to gratify 
the Roman people, he had laid aside the nationad 
dress which he usually wore on days of solemnity, 
and which consisted of a close tunic embroidered 
with gold, sandals laced with gold and studded with 
jewels,* a mantle clasped with a golden agraffe, and 
a diadem shining with precious stones. He now 
appeared in the long robe of the patrician, and, as 
military governor of Rome, presented himself to the 

bypoerisy. which ooald prodnoe neither honour nor benefit to any one, 
i» BO absoiotdy oppimtd to the whole life and rbaracter of Charlemagne, 
that such a snapicion deserves not to be entertained for a moment. 
Three or four argumenta have been put forth to prove that the French 
monarch was aware of the ceremony about to take place. These are,— 
that b» had his whole Oimiiy with him— that he was dressed in the patri- 
cian innic, and not in the Prankish dresa— and that he had valuable 
presents ready to bestow apon the church. The first of these assertions 
is historically incorrect. Charlemagne had not all bis Aunily with him. 
Louis King of Aquitaine remained in France (see his Lifo,by the astron- 
omer) ; and Pepin King of Italy, in the end of November, bad been sent 
against the Beneventines, fhrni which expedition it is scarcely possible 
that he could have returned. In regard to the daughters of the monarch, 
we are informed by Eginhard that they accompanied bim in all bis jour- 
neys ; therefore their presence proves nothing. The dress of the patri- 
cian Charlemagne had worn before, in the time of Adrian, when no such 
ceremony was contemplated ; and therefore his havinc appeared in it 
4NI the preaMit occasion is of no consequence here. In regard to the 
valnable presents given to the church. Charlemagne never visited Rome 
without doing the same, though not to the same extent; for it waa 
never in his power to offer aneh costly gifts before the capture of th# 
Hnnnish treasures. It must be observed, also, that the usual time of 
jfMsnting such offerings was on Quristinas-day, as on the preaeot occa- 
■ioB, 9r at £aster. 
* Bfiahard, in Vii. Car. Magni. 

Hh 
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people as a Roman. The church was filled with 
the nobility of Italy and France ; ^d all that they 
saw around, after they entered its vast walls, most 
have told them that some great ceremony was about 
to take place. At the high altar stood the head 
of the Christian church, surrounded by all the 
splendid clergy of Italy ; and the monarch, approach- 
ing, knelt on the steps of the altar, and for some 
moments continued to offer up his prayers. As he 
was about to rise,* Leo advanced, and, raising an 
imperial crown, he placed it suddenly on the brows 
of the monarch, while the imperial salutations burst 
in thunder from the people, — " Long life and victory 
to Charles Augustus, crowned by God great and 
pacific Emperor of the Romans !^' 

Whether the extraordinary preparations which 
he must have seen in the church had given Charle- 
magne any suspicion of the intentions of the pope, 
or whether the conduct of the pontiff really took 
him by surprise, must ever be a matter of doubt. 
At all events, the only alternative now left him was 
either to refuse the dignity for ever or to accept it 
at once; and though, in all probability, he would 
willingly have delayed the expression of his deter- 
mination, he acquiesced in the proceeding of the 
pope when the ceremony had commenced. Daring 
the different intervals of the religious forms appro- 
priate to the day, the supreme pontiff administered 
the oath which confirmed Charlemagne's accept- 
ancef of the title put upon him, anointed him| from 

* Efinliard, Ann. ; Ann. Tiliani ; Ann. Lolieliani ; Paalni DteooDM, 
de Gest. Langobard. Sapp. ; Anastasius Bibliotb. 

t Sigonins. 

i Anastasina and Flodoardna both declare, that the son of Charl»- 
magne was anointed with him by Leo m. ; but they do not make any 
mention of which prince it was who participated in the ceremony of bis 
fhther** unction. Monaieor Gaillard says it was Charles, the ddest, and 
thence derires the custom of electing the King of the Romans fkmn the 
Imperial Itoiily. The Memoirs of the Academic agree in" this <q)inioa, 
and the supposition is very probably correct. To do all Justics to an 
a-Jthor whose errors in regard to historical Acts, and portiaUty in dedvc- 
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the head to the feet, in the manner praetised on the 
coronation* of the Jewish kings, and adoredf him 
according to the forms employed towards the Cesars. 
From that hour the titles both of king and of patri- 
cian were laid aside ; and the monarch of the Franks 
became the Emperor of the Romans. Thencefor- 
ward his coins were inscribed with his new dig- 
nity, and his acts were dated from the years of his 
empire. 

Magnificent presents, tables of silver, vases and 
chalices of pure gold, crowns and patenas enriched 
with gems, expressed the gratitude of the monarch 
for the zeal, if not for the service, of the pope ; and 
though Charlemagne declared that he would not 
have visited the church that day if he had antici- 
pated the event, he showed no anger at the officious- 
ness of the prelate.^ 

Shortly ijler his coronation, Charlemagne pro- 
ceeded to the trial of the conspirators, whose brutal 
assault upon the sacred person of the supreme pon- 
tiff had been one of the principal causes of his jour- 
ney to Rome. The accusations against the prelate, 
under cover of which they had attempted to shelter 
their own crime, remained, as I have before said, 
totally unproved, while the facts against themselves 
were susceptible of no evasion. Their trial was 
carried on in Rome according to the Roman law.^ 

tfcNM, I bsTO too often had roaion to notice, it is bat right to ray that I 
flnd If. Gaillard fkr more acenrate on the sabject of the reviTal of the 
Western empire than in any other part of his history. He is eTidently 
mistaken, howerer, in attribntinf to Leo HI. the desire of harrying 
Chariemagne into a warfhre with the Greek empire, as it is proved that 
Che pope endssToared, in erery way, to promote the union of Charlemagns 
and Irene. 
* Theophaoes ; Constant. M anasses, versio lathi. Meorsii ; Anasta- 

OllM. 

t Eginhard, Annales, and all the other Annals. 

i Eginhard does not say that '* Charlemajnie en se Toyant coaronner, 
montra une sarprise mel6e de colere," as M. Gaillard declares he doss. 
At lesst, in no manascript or printed copy which I baTs c onsultsd do I 
find the slightest trace of each an asserticm. 

( Annales TiUani ; Eginhardi Annales** Ann. I <n is s » i a l. 
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Nothing was brought forward to palliate their of- 
fence, or to cast a doubt upon the charge ; and, re- 
proaching each other* publicly for their mutual crime 
and common danger, they were silent in reply to the 
accusation and the evidence against them. 

Their guilt being estabUshed beyond doubt, their 
condemnation followed ; and the severest sentence 
of the law was pronounced against them by the em- 
peror. But the object of their hatred and their vio- 
lence became their intercessor with the monarch, 
and, by obtaining the pardon they.litUe deserved, 
did more to prove his own innocence and their 
cidumny than had been done by the synod of the 
prelates or the oath at the cathedral. Their lives 
were spared to the earnest prayer of Leo. Neither 
did they suffer that horrible infliction which they 
had attempted to execute upon the pontiff— the 
deprivation of sight, which was then a common pun- 
ishment for criminals less guilty than themselves. 
Charlemagne, however, wisely removed them from 
the scene of their crime and their intrigues ; and, 
by banishing them for ever,t at once relieved the 
pope from their presence, and assigned them a de- 
gree of punishment, though most inadequate to their 
offence. 

In the disposition and arrangement of the affBiirs 
of Italy the emperor passed the whole of the spring; 
and during his stay on this occasion, as well as on 
every former visit to Rome, he exercised an acknow- 
ledged power In ecclesiastical matters,^ which might 
have rendered the after claims of the clergy ridicu- 
lous, had they not been too successful. The con- 
clusion of the war with Beneventum also occupied 
the monarches attention ; and, although he still re- 
frained from mingling with it in person, the uncer- 
tain nature of his political relations with Constanti- 

* Anaatasiu»Biblioth. in Vit. Leoni* HI. 

t The place of ilieir exile, we are told by Anaatti^uSi was 

i Efiabajcd, Aoiiale*, A. D. 801. 
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Rople made him far more anxious than he had ever 
hitherto been to conclude all domestic dissensions 
within the limits of Italy. The resistance, however, 
of Grimwald was obstinate, and often successful. 
Educated for some time under the eye of Charle- 
magne, his military talents had received a hi^h 
degree of cultivation, while his bold and active dis- 
position rendered him a dangerous rival for the 
young King of Italy. The war was thus protracted 
tor many years ; and the rapidity of the Beneventine 
prince often obtained for him considerable advan- 
tages over the superior strength of his adversary. 
These advantages he never used to a base or un- 
worthy purpose ; and though he resisted firmly the 
exactions of his benefactor's son, — exactions which, 
we have some reason to imagine, were severe in 
themselves, and haughtily supported, — ^yet, in mili- 
tary skill and generosity of demeanour, Grimwald 
approved himself a worthy follower of Charlemagne. 

The greatest success he obtained during the whole 
course of his struggles against Pepin took place in 
802, shortly after the emperor's last visit to Italy. 
Winegisus Duke of Spoleto, who seems to have been 
intrusted by Pepin, at that period, with the chief 
conimiand against the Beneventines, having captured 
and taken possession of Lucera, suddenly found him- 
self invested in that city by the forces of Grimwald.* 
Already weakened by disease, the Prankish com- 
mander was not equal to the task of resisting the 
young and active Beneventine ; and after a brief but 
severe siege the town surrendered, and Winegisus 
fell into the hands of the enemy. 

The fate awaiting a prisoner was in those days a 
\'ery uncertain matter; but the conduct of Grim- 
wald to his fallen adversary was such as might have 
been expected from a prince who had followed for a 
length of time the camp of Charlemagne. The 

* AnnalM Loiaeliani ; Eg intiardi Aniules. 
Hh3 
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Duke of Spoleto was receiyed with kindness ; and, 
after havii^r been entertained with honour during the 
winter, was set at liberty by his conqueror early in 
the following^ year. Very little of any interest or 
importance occurred afterward in the war of Bene- 
ventum. The resistance of Grimwald and the de< 
mands of Pepin still continued, till, in the year 806, 
the death* of the Lombard prince made a change in 
the government of the province ; and,t shortly after, 
the Beneventines agreed to pay an annual tribute of 
twenty-five thousand solidi of gold,t which put a 
termination to the war. 

The prolongation of this struggle, however, weak- 
ened the forces of the young King of Italy by divi- 
sion, and prevented him from accomplishing many 
things which were necessary to the consolidation 
of the dominions intrusted to him by his father. 
On a minor scale, his contest with surrounding 
enemies resembled that which had occupied the 
whole life of the great monarch himself; and, contin- 
ually opposed by the Venetians and the Beneventines 
itt^ Italy, as well as frequently assailed by the Moors 
and by the Greeks from without, he showed courage, 
firmness, and activity, which justified the blood of 
Charlemagne. 

Corsica, which had been bestowed by the emperor 
on the holy see,^ Pepin defended vigorously from 
the attacks of the Saracens; and, taught by his 
father's exertions on the coasts of France and Ger- 
many, he collected a navy round the Italian shores, 
which, under the command of the ConstaUe Bur- 
chard, signally defeated the Moorish fleet| in the 
Mediterranean. 

* Bretieinpertas, Hist Lanmbsrd. BeiMTent ; Ann. LambecianL 
t In 813, after the death or Pepin himself. It is to be remarked, thafi 

Orlmwald, the son of Arichis, was succeeded by another prince of Om 

Mme name. 

iEgintiardi Annates. 
Epist. Leon. Paps ad Car. Mag. ; D. Bouquet, torn. v. p. 9M. 
Efinbard, AnualeB^ 
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Thus far the wars of Pcpin^werc, itt a manner, 
distinct and separate from the general progress of 
the empire of Charlemagne, and might properly be 
noticed apart ; but the strife which took p&ace be- 
tween the young monarch and the Venetian republic, 
of which I shsUl soon have to speak more fully, is 
intimately comiected with the^ revival of the Western 
empire, in the person of his father. 

As king of Lombardy and patrician of Rome, the 
Prankish monarch had claimed all that portion of 
Italy which had been comprised in the dominion of 
the Lombard kings and the exarchs of Ravenna ; but, 
as the emperor of the Romans, his wishes or his 
rights might extend his title to the whole of Italy, 
and comprehend, beyond the absolute limits of the 
peninsula, Sicily on the one side, with Croatia, 
Libumia, and Dalmatia on the other. 

But in assuming the title of emperor, Charlemagne 
had little desire to plunge himself in new wars ; and 
if he ever did entertain the idea of invading Sicily, 
as Theophanes declares, he soon abandoned a pro- 
ject which, however successful, must have required 
blood, trouble, and fatigue, at a moment when his 
time and his forces were already fully employed. 

An easy mode of reconciling the jarring interests 
of the East and the West was suggested to Charle- 
magne, either by his ovm political foresight, or by 
the officious zesu of the Roman pontiff. The ruler 
of the Eastern empire, and the actual possessor of the 
disputed territories, was a woman, and a widow. 
Charlemagne himself, by the death of Luidgarde, 
had been left free to contract a new alliance ; and 
the extinction of opposing claims, by the union of 
the opposite claimants, was soon agitated in the 
councils of the emperor. That the mutilator of her 
own son might, on occasion, easily become the 
assassin of her husband, was a consideration which 
did not deter Charlemagne from the proposed alli- 
ance ; and the fact of his having demaiidfid tha hand 
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of Irene in marriage, is perhaps the strongest instance 
on record of the personal courage for which he was 
famous.* 

Either before, or immediately after, his departore 
from Italy, messengers were sent to the courtf of 
Constantinople from Charlemagne, accompanied by 
legates from the pope, both charged with the formsd 
annunciation of the revival of the Western empire, 
and with the more delicate commission of negotiating 
the union of the emperor and empress. 

The proposal w^as by no means disagreeable to 
Irene, who saw before her the prospect of termi- 
nating easily, by some method, those difficulties to 
which the occupation of the Western throne had 

g'ven rise. It is not improbable, indeed, that she 
oked upon this alliance, also, as a means of grati- 
fying, not only her vanity, but also her revenge upon 
those who had assailed or injured her. The power 
of the East, strengthened by the power of the West, 
might have conquered or overawed a world ; and the 
young blood of the adolescent Franks, transfused 
into the veins of the ancient empire, might have 
given new vigour to the feeble frame of that decrejHt 
monarchy, and raised it up once more to glory and 
to triumph. 

But whatever were the considerations which led 
the empress to desire the alliance proposed, — ^pas- 
sion, vanity, pohcy, or ambition, — ^her inclinations 
were controlled by a domestic faction; and the 

* Although Irene was certainly not the most secure wife that Charle- 
magne coma have taken to his bosom, inasmuch as she had given rery 
convincing proofs of her unscrupulous disregard of persons and oT ties, 
and as those who escape the sword often fkli by the dagger, yet she had 
not accumulated all the crimes of which she has been accused. ** Irene 
avoit Ait p^rir trois empereurs, son beaupere, son marl, et son fils !" 
Monsieur Gaillard declares. But he is rather too lil)eral of crimes ia 
favour of the empress. Constantine Copronymns was not one of Irene'M 
victims. Leo, her husband, had been dying (br years before nature ter* 
minated his short and inactive career : and though the ambition of tbt 
empress deprived her sou of sight, and shortened his reign, her crime did - 
not extend to the curtailing of nia days. 
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emmcli Aetias,* who had been raised by her to the 
hifrhest stations of the empire, dared to oppose the 
wUl of his mistress. Supported by others equally 
indebted and ungrateful with himself, he compelled 
her to reject the hand of the monarch of the Franks, 
in the hopes of raising his brother to the imperial 
dignity, from which he was himself excluded by 
corporeal disabilities. The rejection, however, was 
accompanied by pacific proposals ; and, in 802, an 
embassy reached the court of Charlemagne,! — ^who 
had by this time return^ to France, — in order to 
treat for a definitive arrangement of the claims of 
the two empires, and to determine the articles of a 
future peace. 

Where such immense interests and extensive 
territories were involved, the negotiation, of comrse, 
offered many difficulties. However powerless might 
be Irene to enforce her claims, however moderate 
might be Charlemagne in his exactions, there were 
points to be considered, and obstacles to be removed, 
which required many conferences ; and more than 
one doubt might naturally arise, which could only 
be solved by the court of Constantinople. 

Desirous that the transaction might be concluded 
with as much facility and speed as possible, the 
em[>eror committed the ultimate terms to which he 
would consent to Jesse{ Bishop of Amiens, and 
Heiingand, one of the counts of his palace, who 
accompanied Leo, the ambassador of Irene, on his 
return to Constantinople.^ 

* Tbeoptaanes. t Ann. Efinhardi ; Ann. LoiseliMii, el aliL 

} Eginbard, Ann. ; AniLTiliani; Ann. Loisdiani; Ann. MoUens. 
^ I have multiplied the aotlmnties which pve an acooant of Uiiaeni- 
bsaey ; becauae Monsiciir Gaillard haa foonded, on the abmrriitieB of the 
Monk of SL Gall, a long fable, in regard Co iheae transaetions, onworthy 
eveo of eonnMation. It nmy be vt well, however, to remark once more, 
ttet the afonk of St. Gall, from the crowd of fblaehooda which hie work 
ia proved to contain, is unworthy of all credit, except in two caeca,— 
when hia hietorical anecdotes are aupponed by other authoritieo of fiealet 
iraraeity, sod when be speaks of the feneral coatume and babHa of tho 
Franks, which be had opportunities of aeeiiif daily, and whieh, as • easp 
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On their arrival in that city, the negotiations were 
renewed ; but, while still unconcluded, a revolution 
at the imperial court suddenly interrupted their 
progress. *'The great treasurer Nicepnorus was 
secretly invested with the purple, Irene's successor 
was introduced into the palace, and crowned at St. 
Sophia by the venal patnarch. In their first inter- 
view, she recapitulated with dignity the revolutions 
of her life, gently accused the perfidy of Nicephorus, 
insinuated that he owed his life to her unsuspecting 
clemency ; and, for the throne and treasures which 
she resigned, solicited a decent and honourable 
retreat. His avarice refused this modest compen- ^ 
sation ; and, in her exile of the Isle of Lesbos, the 
empress earned a scanty subsistence by the labours 
ofherdistaff."* 

In the midst of the confusion of a sudden change 
in the d3masty, it is not improbable that the amb^ 
sadors of the Emperor of the West were insulted l^ 
the populace of the Grecian capital. But no sooner 
was Nicephorus firmly seated on the throne which 
he had usurped from the usurper, than he hastened 
to conclude the peace which Irene had begun, and 
to send back with the Franks envoys on his own 
part^ to receive the ratification of the treaty from 
the hands of Charlemagne.f The Greek ambassa- 
dors reached the monarch at Seltz ; and the object 
of their coming was obtained without difilciilty. 
The election of Charlemagne was recognised by the 
Emperor of the East ;% and his possession of Istria, 

* Gibbon. t Efinhard, Aiiiial««, ana. SOS. 

X The Graek historians declare, that the empermv of Conscantiiiopli 
nerer yielded the name of emperor to aov barbarian king. Bat iIh^ 
treated with Charlemagne, in regard to the limits of the Westera empire; 
and must have (band great difBcuity in avoiding a title so intimately eo»> 
nected with his right to the dominions in quettton. Besides this pr»> 
snraption of their having acltnowledged him as emperor, Eginhard, ia 
reference to a time when he himself acted as secr^ary to the roonar^. 
makes ifse of the words,—'* Imperatorem earn et BsMleura apprilantas,** 
speaking of the manner in which hm wns addressed in the latian INii 
iJlieGraek emperors. 
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Croatia, Libarnia,* and Dalmatiaf was confirmed, as 
well as his title to Sardinia, Corsica, and Italy, as 
far as the limits of the inferior Calabria.} Sicily 
and Naples remained in the hands of the Ghreeks ; 
bat the territories of Venice, it would appear, were 
left nnmentioned in the document of partition. 

Surrounded on every side by dominions possessed 
by Charlemagne, and forming an integral part of that 
territory which was now distinctly Plotted to him, 
it is difficult to understand how the Venetians could 
wish or hope to remain attached to the Greek empire. 
Perhaps it mieht be the expectation of establishing 
their own independence, between the contending 
claims of the rival monarchs, which induced that 
pe<^le to waver between both ; or perhaps it miffht 
merely be the vacillation of those factions which 
always arise in republics, that alternately gave pre> 
ponderance to the influence of France or Constanti- 
nople. 

Whatever was the origin of the disputes, that 
followed, the minor facts are remote and obscure ; 
and even the general question has been clouded by 
the national prejudices of critics and historians. 
That Charlemagne considered the Venetians as his 
subjects is evident ; but it would seem that a strong 
party in Venice opposed that distribution of power 
which conveyed the sover^gnty of their state to the 
monarch of the Franks. The chief of this faction 
was John, the doge, or duke, of the republic ; but, at 

* Tbe treatf of peace between Charienacne and Nicephome has not 
been preeenred, ae fhr as I have been able to discover ; and it is only, 
therefore, fVom snbseqnent fiicts that the divistbn of the empire here 
stated Is inferred. Thus, in 800, we And Charlemacne regulating with 
Paol Dake or2Sara, Donatiu, bishop of that city, and other deputies (tarn 
Dalmatia, the internal administration of that province. The cession of 
Dalmatia to the Latin emperor of course implied all the territories 
which were enclosed between that province ana his dominions in Istria 
and Hunganr ; and his luidisputed po ss e ss ion of various parts of the 
diflbrent territories named can be proved ttcm his diploinas, chartsn, 
and laws. 

t Ann. LoisellanI ; Ann. Egjnhard ; Ann. Bertinlani, tiiB. 800 

lEfinbard^inVit. CaroU Mafni. 
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that penod, the power of the chief magistrate was 
controlled or corrected by the authority of tribunes ; 
and on the first manifestation of the leaning of the 
doge to Constantinople, in the appointment of a 
Greek to the bishopric of Olivola, one of the Vene- 
tian islands, his views were thwarted by the tribunes, 
who, heading the Frankish faction, prevailed on the 
patriarch of GradO to refuse consecration to the 
prelate-elect.* The revenge of the duke, which 
could not overtake the tribunes, fell somewhat bar- 
barously on the unhappy patriarch. In concert with 
his son, whom he had associated with himself in 
oiRce, the Venetian chief led the fleet of the republic 
against Grado, captured the city, and precipitated 
thepontiff from the highest tower. 

This cnniinal action instantly raised the voice of 
the whole Christian world against the perpetrators ; 
and Paulinus, patriarch of Friuli, addressedf an 
epistle to Charlemagne, demanding justice upon the 
duke,, at the hand of his sovereign. At the same 
time, Fortunatus,^ said to be the nephew of the 
murdered prelate, sought refuge at the court of the 
Fnmkish monarch, and besought his aid against the 
assassins of his uncle. 

What were the proceeding which took place upon 
.this application is a. question of much doubt; but 
the result is known. John and his son Maurice 
were deposed and banished ; and the tribunes Obe- 
lerio and Beatus were raised to the ducal dignity 
together. The power of France was now for some 
time preponderant ; and the sovereignty of the Empe- 
ror of the West appears to have been acknowledged 
by the voice of the friendly magistrates.^ At his 

* Sifonina, de resno lulie, ad ann. 802. 

tfipiat. Paulin. Patriarch. ForojuUeiw; Concil. torn. tU 

t AnnalM Meitensis, ann. 803. 

^Efinhard, Annales, ann. 806; Ann.TUiani; Ann. Loiaellanf. Tbe 
Venetian historiana deny that they ever aubmitted to tbe empire: bat the 
tribute p«id t» t))e King of Italy, and tbe obedient visit of the Venetian 
ieadera to tbe coort of Cbarleniasoe. prove their tetjiporarv sul^^tioii to 
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desire, they visited his court and received his com* 
mands; and every thing promised the tranquillity 
of the Venetian state,* and the permanence of 
Charlemagne's authority. 

The power of the monarch, however, was menaced 
from another quarter. Sigifrid, King of the Danes, 
or Normans, was now dead, and in his place had 
wnnen one, whose powerful and comprehensive mind 
would in all probabiUty have miited the fierce nations 
of ^e north, and led them to sweep and desolate 
the south of Europe, bad not Saxony b^en previously 
subdued. The junction of the Normans with the 
Saxons, inevitable if the latter had continued in their 
state of barbarism, virould have created a force which 
Charlemagne himself could hardly have opposed. 
But at present, the German nations, if not so far 
civilized vet as to furnish a strong barrier against 
the Danish king, were so far subdued as to afford 
him no support, and Charlemagne had to contend 
with him only on his northern frontier. 

The first efforts of the French monarch were for 
peace ; and it would appear that several years passed 
before the mind of Godfrey the Dane so completely 
lost the impression of the emperor^s victories over 
the Saxons, as to dream of following the example 
of their incursions upon the Prankish territory. In 



ClM West: while their occasional rabmission to the Eastern empire only 
aerrm to show that they changed masters without ^rovinc any tMng in 
Anronr of their tad e pendence^ See Pag i Critica, torn. iu. in4 Bemti, in 
JiVFirfori, toro. z. 

* In 804 a circumstance took place which has heen connected, by the 
eoiUectures of aAer writers, with the diaaensions in the Venetian republic ; 
b«t as I find no decided authority for such a connexion, 1 have omitted it 
to the text. The Diets, as detailed by Eginhard and the Annals of LoiseL 
are an follows :~Chariemagne, having heard that tlie blood af Gbrist had 
bea» OhnmI in Mantua, wrote to the pope to inquire into the report,— prob- 
ably with a view of putting a stop to the sort of blasptiemous piety which 
* Deed the followers of the Roman church. The pope, EgiiH 

>, made Uds on eamue for qoitcing Rcnia and yisiiing the 
Bmi "^ "*' ' " " "' 

wuMiis, wr what 
laft In oarkneaa. 



already disgraiBed the followers of the Roman church. The pope, EgiiH 
lard Mwea, made Uda on eamue for qoitcing Rcnia and yisiiing the 
of the Emperor of the West. But what was the real object o? hia 
ig. or what waa Hm eAwt of Ua aonferrtna wtA OtatUmagne, M 
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the year 804, this impression was evidently bUH 
deeply fixed, ^though many bodies of his piratical 
subjects had ravagi^ the coast of France. In the 
peat deportation of the Saxons which took place 
in that year, it would appear that some of the leaders 
had made their escape to Denmark, and the emperor 
immediately sent messengers to require that they 
should be given up. The Danish king neither abso* 
lutely conceded nor rejected the demand, but promised 
to come down to the frontiers of his own country, 
and confer with the Prankish monarch on a perma« 
nent treaty of peace between the two nations. 

Charlemagne remained at Holdenstein,* near the 
Elbe, in expectation of his arrival, and Godfrey 
advanced, with a fleet and army, as far as Schles* 
wick, in South Jutland. There, however, the remon* 
strances of his court on the danger to which, it wzm 
supposed^ he would expose himself if he proceeded 
any farther, succeeded in inspiring him with fears 
and doubts of the French monarch ; and, pausing in 
his advance, he terminated the negotiations by 
acceding to the demands of the emperor through 
the intervention of ambassadors.! 

That these demands were conceived in the same 
spirit of moderation which was apparent in all the 
other actions of the Frankish monarch there can be 
no doubt ; and indeed it would appear, that as years 
increased upon the head of Charlemagne he natu- 
rally became more desirous of that peace and quiet 
of which he had known so little during the course of 
a long life. The aspirations of ambition were grati- 
fied to the full ;- the impatient energy of youth had 
i)assed away ; the vigour of manhood, though not 
ost, was easily governed ; and that weariness of 
exertion, and desire of rest — ^which at the end of a 
short day may be relieved by a brief repose, but 
which towards the close of a long existence demands 

* Ann. Bfinterd ; Ann. Lotmliani ; Ann. TUtenL 
tAmi.Ti!iahi. 
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permanent tranquillity — began to fall upon the 
hitherto indefatigable monarch of the Franks. 

By unequalled efforts against a thousand enemies, 
he had now nearly conquered peace, and he sought 
to enjoy it; but, nevertheless, no desire of ease 
could prevent him from affording aid to such of his 
allies or dependants as required the support of mili- 
tary intervention.* From the Elbe and the Danube 
to the Vistula and the Baltic extends a tract of 
country which was then occupied by various Scla- 
vonian tribes, some of which were strongly and per- 
manently attached to the Frankish monarch ; while 
others, retaining all the wild ferocity of their ori- 
ginal state, willingly seized every opportunity of 
attacking whatever country acknowledged the do- 
minion of a more civilized power. Among the 
latter were the Bohemians,! who, lying on the fron- 
tiers of Panonia and Hungary, took continual advan- 
tage of the depressed state to which long wars 
against the superior power of Charlemagne had 
reduced the Avars, and, by incessant and desolating 
incursions, gave that unhappy nation no time to 
recover vigour or to enjoy repose. The greater part 

* About this tlm9,(a) a Saxon monarcliofNorthumberland sougbtreftige 
at the court of Charlemagne, aAer haring been expelled rrem his throne 
and his country. He is <;alled by all the French annalists Eardulp, or 
Ardulp, and also receives the same name in an epistle (Voni Leo lu. to 
Charlemagne. His history, which is obscure, and perhaps misstated 
by the French annalists, may be found at large in the historians of tho 
Anglo-Saxons ; but it appears clear that he was sent forward by the 
emperor to the pope, and by the united influence of both was restored to 
his kingdom. The intercourse of Charlemagne with this prince, how- 
ever, was so limited, and affected so little ihe general current of his 
reign, that I have not thought it necessary to Imbcray these circumstances 
In the text. The monarch of the Franks kept up. Indeed, a friendly rela- 
tionship with afl the British kings, and even carried on some eommunica- 
tion with the sovereigns of Scotland, who, if we are to believe Eginhard, 
addressed him as their lord, and called themselves his subjects and ser- 
vants. Such terms have been made use of before and since, where thtT 
were nilly as empty, and as little intended in a literal sense.— Eginbar^ 
in Vit. Car. Mag. cap. xvi. 

t Ann. Eginhardi ; Ann. Tiliani. 

(a) Aim. Loifeliftni ; Ado. Eghilnrl ; Cbron. Adoai^ 
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of the people of Hungary had by this time embraced 
the Christian religion ; and their monarch Theodore 
at length, in 805, undertook a journey to the court 
of Charlemagne, to beg that his nation might be 
allowed to abandon the country which they then 
held, and seek another* less exposed to the attacks 
of the Bohemians. 

The French monarch granted his request at once, 
and, with generous kindness, did all that he could to 
alleviate the sorrows of the Hunnish chief. Theo- 
dore, however, died soon after his return to Panonia, 
and a new chagan being elected by the Avars, the 
consent of Charlemagne was solicited to his nomi- 
nation. This was not onl}r immediately given, but, 
before permitting the Hunnish tribes to execute their 
purpose of emigration, the emperor commanded his 
eldest son Charles to lead an army into Bohemia, 
and endeavour by chastisement to restrain the Scla- 
vonians within their own bounds. 

The will of the monarch was instantly accom- 
plished bv his son, who seems to have possessed 
much of his father's military talents and rapid ac- 
tivity. Before the year was concluded, the Prankish 
forces had been lea into Bohemia ; a battle had been 
fought and won ; Lecho, the Bohemian duke, had 
been slain, — it is said, by the hand of Charles him- 
self; and the prince, leading back his victorious 
troops, met his two brothers Louis and Pepin at the 
palace of the emperor near Thionviile.f 

The union of his children around the emperor's 
person was not without an object. Already consid- 
erably past the age which his father and his grand- 
father had attained, Charlemagne, notwithstanding 
the great degree of corporeal vigour that he stiu 
enjoyed, and the robust constitution which promised 
many years of health, determined to prepare against 
the approach of death, and to provide, as much as 

* TlM ooontiy they demanded was inter Sabariam et CanumtuwL, 
t Ann. Bginhardi ; Ann. Loiaeliani ; Ann. TiUani, A. D 80ft. 
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human foresight could, against those dissensions 
among his children which had caused the difficulties 
and cares of his own early reign, which might de- 
stroy the empire he had acquired, and sweep away 
the institutions he had founded. 

He accordingly determined to rempve all future 
cause of dispute, by himself allotting, among his 
sons, the territories which they were to possess at 
his death, and by gaining the solemn and irrevocable 
consent, both of his people and his children, to the 
charter of division he was about to trace out. The 
character of Charlemagne has been assailed by some, 
his virtues depreciated, his motives misconstrued, 
his actions misstated, and his laws reproached ; but 
the enthusiasm of his people when danger menaced 
his person, their devoted zeal in seconding all his 
efforts, and the boundless confidence with which 
they adopted all his views, have left a glorious test!* 
mony in favour of his wisdom and his virtue deep- 
written on the page of history, which neither ma- 
lignity can efface nor hypothesis obscure. His 
children at once gave their consent to that distribu- 
tion of his dominions which he thought fit to pro- 
vide against the period of his death, and the gen- 
eral assembly of the nation sanctioned it without 
hesitation. The princes and the nobles swore to 
observe the partition ; and a copy of the document 
was transmitted to the head of the Christian church, 
that the authenticity of the deed misht be preserved 
undoubted, by a transcript^* attested by the supreme 
pontiff himself, remaining in the archives of the 
churclLf 

The division of the empire among the children of 

* Eginhard, Annalea ; Ann. Mettensis ; Ann. Loiseliani ; Ann. Bei> 
tiniani. 

t A cunning political use was aAerward made of this transaction bf 
tlio Roman pootiffi : and tbe simple fltct of a copy of the dispositions of 
Uie emperor, signed by Leo to ensure its anthenticity, baying been depoa- 
Itod with him, has been rendered the foundation of claims to the disposal 
of ampirea and anlireraal inteifereiioe. 
li 2 
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the monarch had been a principle admitted with 
the Franks from the earhest ages, although the 
equality of partition, and even the admission of all 
the heirs, had by no means been strictly enforced. 
If ever extent of dominion could render such a divi- 
sion necessary, it was in the case of the territory 
agglomerated by Charlemagne, which, in addition 
to the difficulty of consolidation, imp^lied by ex- 
treme buDc, presented other inconveniences of a 
more insurmountable nature, from the composition 
of its various parts. The acquisitions of ancient 
Rome had been gradual, and in comparison slow. 
Step by step each province had in general been fully 
incorporated with the empire before other conquests 
were achieved ; and but a small district added to 
the dominions of Rome was enough for the glory 
and triumph of a life. But, warring upon every 
frontier at once, Chailemagne had add^ to his native 
kingdom, in the short space of one man's existence, 
as much as would have cost two centuries of Roman 
conquest to acquire. No time had been given to 
Mend the separate nations into one ; they remained 
still discrepant, inharmonious, and requiring the 
same great mind which had conquered and united 
them to hold them in subjection and assimilate them 
together. 

Such considerations may have been among the 
motives which combined to reconcile Charlemagne 
to the division of the empire; but probably the 
most powerful of all was the fact of its beings 
the custom, if not the law, of his nation. A sound 
and judicious policy might, and probably would, 
have induced the monarch to abrogate that law if 
his dominions had been small; but the extent of 
territory to be divided took from the custom its 
strongest objection, and in the act of parUtion itself 
we have a singular instance of the deference of the 
monarch to the privileges and institutions of hia 
country. 
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We have already seen several examples of the 
strong influence attributed to the popular voice in 
the election, or rather succession, of the Prankish 
ynonarchs. Eginhard states that the Franks were 
sccustomed to choose their kit^s from the Merovir^ 
£um race; and the supreme pontiff, in crowning 
Pepin, threatens with the thunders of the church 
such persons as shoukl attempt to deet a monarch 
from ofty other family than the Cariomngian, Charle- 
magne, more expressly still, points at the same 
active power in the people, and declares by his will,* 
that if any of the three kings among whom he 
divides the realm shall in dying leave a son, and his 
people choose to elect that son in the place of his 
father, that portion of the empire shall descend to 
him, without claim or molestation on the part of his 
imcles.t 

The further dispositions of the monarch are di- 
rected to keep peace and amity among his children, 
find so to provide for all cases, that no disputes may 
arise,! either between the monarchs themselves in 
regard to the territories allotted to each, or between 
them and their people in regard to the jurisdiction 
under which each individual subject is placed. 
Even while dividing his dominions, Chariemagne 
also strongly enjoins that mutual support and co- 
operation which would rive to the several kingdoms 
the same strength as if still united in one empire; 
and he points out the path by which each prince 
may lead his armies to the support of his brothers.^ 
No precaution is wanting on the part of the mon- 
arch to secure the future concord of his sons ; and, 
under the warrant of the oath which they mutually 
took to obey his will, he commands them, in case 

* Cbaitt IMTi«loni« Imperii, cap. ▼. 

t Qnod ■! talis Alias enilibat istoram trinm flratnim nfctiM fiiarit, 4Q0m 
popahia elifcera ▼ellt, at patri aoo soeeedat in ragal bereditate, voluaiQa 
m hoe conaentlant patrol ipa na poeri, et regnare pemUttant fiUaoi frt 
«rla aoi tn porttone ref nl, qaam pcCter njaa aorom rratar babnit. 

X CharM DiYlalonia, cap. x. xli. % Ibid. cap. lii. 
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of any dispute in regard to their territories, to 
abstain from arms, and to have recourse to the judg* 
ment of the cross,* — a judgment which, like every 
other sort of ordeal, supposed the active interposi- 
tion of God to establish an earthly right Even 
had this injunction not referred to one of the firm- 
rooted superstitions of the day, the command of 
Charlemagne would have still been wise, as, by sub- 
jecting everv matter of doubt to a certain and indis- 
putable method of decision, it guarded against the 
most remote chance of those bloody contentions 
which had desolated the realm under the Merovin- 
gian kings. Had he directed them to draw lots, the 
same purpose would have been answered ; but, in the 
mode of judgment to which he now commanded them 
to apply, the religious feelings of the people, and 
even of the princes themselves, operated in support 
of the awara.f 

Such was the charter of division conceived by 
Charlemagne ; and cejrta. ily the clearness of his 
judgment and the benignity of his heart were never 
more fully displayed than in that document. It 
was destined, it is true, to have no effect ; but it 
remains a striking proof of the power which a 
great mind has to employ the very prejudices and 
superstitions of his age for the best and jioblest of 
purposes. 

Soon after the deed had been received and ratified 
by all whose interests were im^dicated, the three 

* Cbarta Dtvisionia, bap. xt. Tn regard to the judgment of the cross, 
all Ibat we know is, that it was some kind of ordesl, tlie only superiortt> 
of which to drawing lots was the reference to religion. Ne clear expla- 
nation of the ceremony has been given. See Ducange Gloss, at Jtidicium 
Cn/cts,p. 1185. 

t It is bat rigbt to state, that a donbt has been thrown upon tbe 
authenticity of this charter ; but,.at the same time, it must be remarked, 
that the division here mentioned, and several of the particulars attending 
It, are marked by all the contemporary annalists, and that both Bala- 
Klus and the Benedictine ediuns have asserted tbe (bet of tbe roaaUMeriiH 
being genaine, bringing forward arguments against the supposition of 
M. Pitboo, who doubted it, which have generally been adooittwl as vnis- 
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princes quitted the court of their father, and betook 
themselves to the seyeral occupations which had 
been assigned to them. 

Charles, the eldest, once more turned his steps 
towards the north, where the Bohemians, having 
been joined by another predatory tribe of Sclavo- 
nians,* were ravaging with fire and sword the fron- 
tiers of Bavaria and Hungary. The measures taken 
against them, however, were prompt and effectual. 
Charles himself led one body of troops against the 
Sclavonians on the banks of the Sale and the Elbe, 
defeated them completely, slew their chief in battle, 
and, after guarding the frontier by the construction 
of two fortresses, returned to join his father on the 
banks of the Mense. At the same time, a triple army f 
from Germany, Bavaria, and Hungary entered the 
country of the Bohemians, and by laying waste the 
border territory, punished their aggression on the 
Hungarian provinces, and put a stop to their future 
incursions. 

This campaign terminated the Bohemian war, and 
left the frontiers of Bavaria and Panonia in security 
and peace. But Charlemagne was still destined to 
encounter hostilities on the northern verge of his 
territories, where Godfrey King of Denmark was 
daily increasing in power and in confidence. The 
peace which had been concluded with him soon* 
shared the fate of all treaties entered into with bar- 
barous nations, and was broken as soon as the 
Northman king found it convenient to ravage the 
coast of France and Germany. He still covered his 
breach of faith with some degree of decency ; and a 
renewal of individual acts of piracyj on the shores 
of Charlemafifne's dominions first announced the 
frail nature of the Dane's engagements. The next 

* Sigiberti Chroo. 

f Annales Eginhardi ; Ann. TlllanI ; Ann. LrtaolianJ 

t Effinbard, in Vit. Caroli Magni. 
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mark of hoetility, though more glaring, was not 
directed against the emperor personally, but took 
the shape of an incursion into the territories of the 
Abodrites, those faithful allies on whose vigilance 
and courage Charlemagne greatly depended for the 
security of Saxony. bThe northern chief did not 
undertake this enterprise, however, without the cer- 
tainty of some support ; and, in the Welatabes, the 
Winidi, and the Smaldingi,* a congregation of wild 
Sclavonic tribes inhabiting the country between the 
Oder and the Vistula, aiS covering the whole of 
modem Pomerania, he found willing allies against 
their more civilized neighbours. To these were 
added the Linones, on the southern bank of the 
Oder ; and instead of passing at once from Denmark 
by land into the territory of the Abodrites, which 
was |>robably guarded on that frontier from the anti- 
cipation of hostilities, he transported his troops into 
Wenedonia,t or Pomerania, and thence marched 
upon that point of the destined territory where his 
prev was least prepared to oppose him. 

The excursion of Godfrey was rapid and terrible. 
Attacked by so many of the Sclavonian tribes, as 
well as the Danes, the unfortunate Abodrites were 
conquered before any assistance could reach them ; 
and when Charles, despatched by his father to their 
aid, arrived with his army on the banks of the Elbe, 
he found that their duke, Thrasicon,^ had been ex- 
pelled from his country,^ and that the whole land had 
been pillaged and subdued. This, it is true, was not 



* Ann. Efrinbardi ; Ann. Lambeciani; Ann. Loioeliani. 

t Chron. Brev. S. Dionyail, 80& 

i Several of the Frankish annals, in greneral the most correet, gire aa 
aeccnint of this expedition of Godfrey very contradictory in itself. They 
npnaent the invasion of the Danish king as not only rapid but nnsuo* 
oessAil, attended with great loss, and soon terminated by a disastrous 
retreat. Yef, at the same time, they own that he had expelled the ons 
duke of the Abodrites, hanged the other, and rendered the territories of 
both tributary to himself. 

$ Eginhard, Annales. 
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effected by the Danes without g^eat loss on their 
own part. The nephew of the king himself fell in 
battle — ^the best of their army perished ; and, in no 
condition to resist the force they knew to be ad- 
vancing against them from France^ they once more 
retired into Pomerania, took ship, and set sail for 
Denmark. Apparently fearful of pursuit by sea« the 
Danish monarch, before his departure, destroyed the 
port from which he embarked, and carried away the 
merchants* into Denmark. Charles did not reach 
the scene of action till the Danesfwere gone; and 
no trace of them was left but in their ravages. The 
tribes who had aided them in their expedition, how- 
ever, still remained ; and throwing a bridge over the 
Elbe, the Franks^ poured jnto the territory of the 
inimical Sclavonians, and took severe vengeance 
for the injuries inflicted on the Abodrites-t 

In the mean time, Godfrey, warned of the prox- 
imity of the Prankish army, and remembering the 
bitter and never-failing punishment which had over- 
taken the similar irruptions of the Saxons, hastened 
to add to the means of defence which his country 
already possessed. The narrow neck of land be- 
tween the duchy of Holstein and the province of 
South Jutland oflfered every facDity for the forma- 
tion of sych a fortified boundary as he proposed to 
construct. His arrival at the port of 8chleswick 
brought him on the very spot suitable to his purpose ; 
and he instantly began the erection of a defensible 

* This port, colled Rericb, or Reric, Ui represented as being a place 
of great cmnmeree, and brincing considerable revenues to I/enmark. 
That it was not on tbe coast (/that countiy, however, is evident Some 
learned critics have supposed it to have been merely a sort of flOr,^ or 
market ; but whatever the name may implj, it would appear, ttom the 
expressions ** distmcto etpporio," 4be.. that it was a permanent estabUsb- 
ment on the sea-coast 

t Ann. Eginfaardi ; Ann. Loisellani. 

i The Lambecian Annals state the Acts of this expedition very dillfer- 
ently. and declare that the Franks were obliged to retire with great loss. 
But the great nugortty of the annaliata give the aeconnt as it is repeated 
tai the text.*. - 
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wall, numing across the isthmus, from the estuary 
on which that town is situated to the mouth of tlie 
Eyder and the German ocean.* 

While this great work was in progress, the Danish 
monarch timad it necessary to temporize with the 
emperor ; and accordingly, sent ambassadors to the 
court of France, in order to justify his aggression 
on the allies of the Frails ; and to demand a con- 
gress of deputies from both nations, in order to con- 
sider and determine all matters in dispute.f This 
was immediately granted ; but the negotiations pro- 
duced no effect; and the Danish king prepared to 
renew the war against the Franks themselves. 

The multitude of his Sclayonian allies rendered 
the power of Godfrey formidable even to Charle- 
magne; and, had the Saxons been still inclined, 
even in their state of depression, to join with the 
Normans, the whole of Europe, as I have before 
observed, would most probably have been once more 
plunged in blood and darkness. But the Saxons, 
now beginning to appreciate the benefits of civiliza- 
tion, were the first to aid in repelling the advances 
of their barbarous neighbours. Thrasicon, Duke of 
the Abodrites, was soon restored to his country; 
and, being supported by a large Saxon force, whue 
the Danish king swept over the seas and made a 
terrible descent upon the Grerman coast, he entered^ 
the territories of that monarch's Sclavonian allies, 
and with fire and sword retaliated the injuries they 
had inflicted on his nation. 

The Prisons, also, so long the implacable enemies 
of the Franks, were now the first safeguards of their 
shores. Though, after three rapid ai^ bloody com- 
bats with the Danes upon the German coast, they 
were at length obliged to buy the invaders' abisence 

* Ann. Eginhardi. 

1 Ann. MettenMt ; Ann. lAOatOuaU A. D. 800. 

tKlinh«rd,Ann; Ann. F n ldt w wi; Ann. UmM am, 
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with a hundred pounds of silyer, yet the smaUness 
of the sum demanded by Grodfrey, and the speed of 
his retreat, evinces how steady had been the resist- 
ance of the Prisons, and how dearly purchased had 
been the victory he gained. 

His landing, however, and his persevering contest 
with the inhabitants of the coast, had spread cofl- 
BternaUon into the heart of France. He had been 
heard boldly to declare, that he would carry his 
arms to Aix-la-Chapelle ;* and that he would make 
the attempt, was universally beUeved. But, though 
now in his seventieth year, Charlemagne forgot the 
load of age, started from the repose in which he 
had indulged, and once more hastened to the field. 
No mark of time's enfeebling power was to be found 
in the movements of the great monarch ; and all the 
active energy of his brightest days reappeared on 
^e approach of danger.f Messengers were sent in 
every direction to gather together his troops ; and, 
while land forces were assembling, he hastened, 
without loss of a moment, to inspect in person the 
state of the fleet in the mouth of the Rhine, and 
prepared to contend with the Norman on his own 
element. No sooner were his commands given, 
and the means of war in readiness in that direction, 
than, forgetful of all personal fatigue, the emperor 
hastened back to the head of his army ; crossed the 
Rhine at Lippenheim ; and, after forming his junc- 
tion with other forces, which were marching up to 
support him, advanced as far as the confluence of 
the Aller and the Weiser, in order to give battle to 
the Danes.| 

At that spot, news of a varied complexion reached 
him, which rendered his fturther march unnecessary. 
Thrasicon, Duke of the Abodrites, while pursuing 
hit success against the Sclavonians, had been assas- 

* Eginbard, ia Vit. Car. Mag. 

t Ana. Bfinlwr^ amh 810. 

t Ann. FoldeMea, Lolteliani, ice. 

Kk 
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sinated by emissaries of the Danish king. But, 
at the same time, Godfre}r himself had quitted in 
haste the shores of the Prisons, in order to return 
to Denmark { and the tidings almost immediately 
followed of his own death, by the same treacherous 
steel he had used against others. He had been 
slain by one of his followers, — ^whether instigated 
by personal revenge or kindred ambition, does not 
appear. A more pacific sovereign, however, suc- 
ceeded. A truce was concluded between the Danes 
and Franks ;* a congress was held ; and with little 
difficulty a peace was agreed upon, which terminated 
the Norman war during the life of Charlemagne. 

In the northern campaigns, the principal active 
a|rent on the part of Charlemagne, had been Charles, 
his eldest son ; but, in the south, Pepin, King of Italy, 
had been in no degree unoccupied since the partition 
charter, for the purpose of acknowledging which he 
had been called to France. 

Scarcely had he returned to Italy, when he found 
that Nicephoms, now firmly seated on the throne 
of Constantinople, began to regret the concessions 
which he had made in the first dangers of usurpation, 
and to seek the recoveij of those territories, which 
he had too hastily suffered to be alienated from 
the Greek empire. His first efforts were directed 
against Dalmatia, the seaports of which, command- 
ing the whole commerce of the Adriatic, were of 
infinite importance to the Greeks. In the year 806,t 
we accordingly find the patrician Nicetas, accom- 
panied by a large fleet, saihng with the express 
puipose of recovering Dalmatia. It would appear, 
that his expedition ended without any great military 
effort ; and, probably, the success of the Frankish 
armaments against the Moors, who were about the 
same time signally defeated on the coast of Cormca« 

* Vit. Ctr. Bbfn. Bgtobard, Script, 
f Ann. TUteai: Ann. Bfinbardt 
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determined the Greek commander to bring the in- 
cipient war to a speedy termination. 

He accordingly hastened to conclude a fresh treaty 
of peace with the young King of Italy ; and with- 
drew his fleet from their station in the Adriatic. It 
appears not unhkely, indeed, that at this time, by 
the commands of his father, Pepin yielded to the 
Greeks the sovereignty of the Dalmatian ports, 
while the rest of that province was reserved to the 
Fraidcs. That such a transaction* ultimately took 
place we know from the account of Eginhard ; but 
the period is left in doubt. 

The state of Venice also, about this time, is very 
obscure. The very same year in which we find the 
duke, or doge, and his coadjutor at the court of 
Charlemagne, submitting to his will as to that of 
their sovereign, we are told that Nicetas, coming 
avowedly with hostile intentions towards the domin- 
ions of the Western emperor, remained with tranquil 
security in the Venetian ports. Nevertheless,through 
all the contradictory events which now took place in 
regard to Venice, the effort is still apparent, of a 
we^ state struggling to gain independence among 
the contending claims of two more powerful coun- 
tries ; and possibly it was a part of the policy of the 
Venetians to cast as much obscurity as possible on 
the degree of submission they were forced to yield 
to either empire. 

The peace concluded between Pepin and Nicetas 
was not of long continuance ; for eitner the emperoi 
Nicephorus was dissatisfied with the terms granted 
and hoped, by a renewal of warfare, to obtain more , 
or some new cause of hostility immediately arose. 
The patrician withdrew his fleet from Venice in 
August of the year 807 ; and before the winter of 
the following year, another Greek armament ap- 
peared in the Adriatic. The commander Paul, pre-* 

f EfiubwrO, in VU. Qir. Magnl, 
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feet of Cephalonia, was still charged to negotiate with 
the King of Italy ;* but he seems to have imagined 
that some military success would prove a good pre- 
lude to the demands he might be instructed to make ; 
and, accordingly, he landed a part of his forces at 
Commachio, then garrisoned by the Franks. The 
Greeks, ever unsuccessful in their contests with the 
Franks, found fortune still unfavourable to their 
efforts; and, after suffering a shameful defeat at 
Commachio, they made sdl sail for the port of 
Venice. 

Peace was here once more proposed ; and it ap- 
pears that both Pepin and the Greek commander 
were desirous of obtaining it ; but such a consum- 
mation did not accord with the policy of the Vene- 
tians ; and they contrived to break off the negotia- 
tions before they were half-concluded.f Their 
treachery, however, was not long in reaching the 
ears of Pepin ; and probably this instance of duplicity 
opened his eyes to much more of the same douUe 
and perfidious policy. An injury is always a thou- 
sand-fold aggravated when united to the insult of 
deceit ; and the King of Italy, with natural indig- 
nation, proceeded to take vengeance on the Vene- 
tians. 

Their territories were immediately attacked both 
by land and sea ; but the degree of success which 
attended the arms of Pepin has been for years a 
matter of national dispute. That he was successful 
to a certain point is proved by the French, and ad- 
mitted by the Venetians; but in determining the 
extent of his conquest, if we sup[K>se it a little more 
than Venice will allow, and a little less than France 
exacts, we shall probably be very nearly correct 
That he subdued all their continental possessions is 
clear; for from that day the Venetians paid some 
kind of tribute for their lands on terra firma. But it 

* Ann. Eirinbardl; Ann. Loitelitni ; Aon. tfettenai*. 
t Ann. Efinliairffi; Aon, Uf^tmuAa, 
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would appear, that though he conquered most of the 
islands which composed the Venetian state, he was 
repulsed from Rialto, not so much by the courage 
of the inhabitants, as through the difficulty of access, 
and the unwieldly nature of the vessels he employed. 
Probably the sight of his partial success, and the 
menace of pursuing his advantage, induced the Ve- 
netian government to submit, when they found that 
easy terms would be imposed, in return for the 
doubtful conquest.* 

Pepin wilhngly desisted from an enterprise which 
had offered many difficulties, and despatched the 
fleet, for which he had no longer any occupation at 
Venice,! to ravage the coasts of Dalmatia, which 
had been resign^ to the ungrateful Greeks. The 
appearance, however, of the patrician Paul, with a 
6U(>erior force, obliged the Prankish armament to 
retire ; and not long after, the Venetian states:^ were 

*I hareemleaToared to avoid, as &r as possible, the prejofieea of the 
intbora from wtaom I have derived my information, and bave adopted 
MKh parts of the reasoning of Pagi, Beretti, and Sigonius as seemed Is 
■M to be sapperted on the best himorical foundation, rejecting those hypo- 
Cbeses i9to which national predilectioos have, more or less, betrayed each 
of those learned authors. 

I have staled, that the mainland territory of Venice remuned subject 
to the kings of Italy, because I find that a tribute was paid for it, and 
because a coin was struck in the Venetian state, bearing the name of 
Louis the Debonaire (Le Biane, page 106, No. 2). The ultimate sobmls- 
■ion of the Venetian islands, also, seems to me more than probable, as I 
Und that Eginhard, the Annids of Loisel, and the Chronicle of A.do Bish^ 
of Vienne, who lived within m e m o ry of the facts, seem to establish the 
impartiality of their stateoMnt, by acknowledging honestly the flight of 
Pepin's fleet (torn the Prefect Paul, at the same time that tbey claim the 

mdour, t " * 



subjection of the Venetians. Besides this appearance of candour, which 
is not to be discovered in the Venetian hwtoriaris, I find collaieral proof 
of the subjugation of Venice, in the fact, which is distincUy marked, that 
on the conclusion of peace between Nicephoma and Chariemagiie, the 
Emperor of the West restored to the Grecian monarch the lesritories tlieik 
I said to have been taken. 

t Eginhardi Annales. 

X Ajin. Loiseliani ; Ann. Fuldenses ; Ajnn. Metteosis ; Chron. SigibertL 
The Chronicle of Ado, in regard to this transaction, implies the reverse 
of the statement of the other Annals; and the Annals of Eginhard, in 
peveral eopies, do the same. But this is evidently an error or transcri|i> 
tioD, fbr the Chronicle of St. Denis, which gives the oldest translatioa 
•xtaatof die AnnaliorEgiabard, reodera tlM pnncs* " Nsm Nieapbtfo 

Kk3 
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formally ceded by Charlemagne to the desires of the 
Eastern emperor. 

Sach was the end of the straggles which the em- 
pire of the East made to recover from Charlemagne 
some portion of that territory which Nicephoras, in 
the lavish timidity of unconfirmed authority, had 
deemed a trifling sstcrifice for the enj03rment of 
unmolested dominion. As he gr^w old in empire, 
his native covetousness resumed its power over his 
mind ; but before he could proceed to exact more 
from the generous moderation of the Flrankish mon- 
arch, the steel of the Bulgarians had terminated the 
life of the avaricious usurper. Stauracius, who suc- 
ceeded, devoted his short reign of six months to 
render himself hated and contemned at home ; and 
Mii^hael I., who followed Stauracius, was too eager 
to seek the friendship of Charlemagne, either to 
impugn his title to empire, or to strive for the dis* 
memberment of his dominions. 

Those dominions were now as extensive as the 
proudest ambition could well desire to possess, or 
the mightiest genius could pretend to govern. The 
whole of France and Belgium, with their natural 
boundaries of the Alps, the Pyrenees, the ocean, the 
Mediterranean, and the Rhine, formed no inconsid- 
erable empire.* But to these possessions were 
added, to the south, all that part of Spain comprised 
between the Ebro and the Pyrenees, and to the 
north, the whole of Germany, to the banks of the 
Elbe. Italy, as far as the Lower Calabria, was 
either governed by his son or tributary to his crown ; 
and Dalmatia, Croatia, Liburnia, and Istria, with the 
exception of the maritime cities, were joined to the 

• 

Venetttm reddidit," or <*Nam Nicepboms Venetiam reddidit,** bj Um 
words " 1a cit^ Venise . . . rendi a rempereour de Constanclnobto.** I 
' have called the Venetian leaders Obelerio and Beatus, thoQ|^ it Is ts b« 
remarked that tbe naoM of the flrat is to be fiMUid written tii 4 IT 
diflbrent ways. 
•Vtt OnoU MigBl; Egiobwd, OeripL 
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conqnered territories of Hungary and Bohemia. As 
far as the conflux of the Danube with the Teyss and 
the Save, the east of Europe acknowledged the 
power of the Prankish monarch. Most of the Scla- 
TOnian tribes, between the Elbe and the Vistula, 
paid tribute and professed obedience ; and Corsica, 
Sardinia, and the Balearic Isles were dependent on 
the emperor's possessions in Italy and Spain. 

Such were the dominions of Charlemagne at the 
conclusion of the Venetian war in 810 ; and such 
were the dominions which he proposed to leave 
divided among his sons. The fatigue and difficulty 
which he felt in governing and restraining this vast 
empire himself doubtless rendered him the more 
willing to see it parted among his children, whose 
powers of command he could not but perceive were 
far inferior to his own. Yet probably paternal ten- 
derness and affectionate equity might combine with 
his other motives for the equal allotment of his 
territories; as we know that a private station, 
where all the softer sympathies of domestic life are 
fostered by every means of reciprocation, never pro- 
duced a tenderer parent than the monarch of that 
mighty empire. 

This division, as I have already stated, was des- 
tined never to take place. That prolongation of 
existence, to which human nature clings with so 
much fond tenacity, brought with it to Charlemagne 
many of those concomitant sorrows attendant ever 
on old age. He saw his friends and his children die 
around him. The companions of his dangers and 
his glory, the participators of his labours and their 
success, in general sank into the grave, ere the great 
spirit which had called forth, directed, and combined 
their efforts was separated from its human dust. 
Alcuin had died some time before ; but the severer 
stroke still awaited Charlemagne of seeing the order 
of nature reversed, and the children of his love fall 
befi»i» the paront who had given them birth. 
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His first loss* was that of his eldest daughter 
Rotruda ; and though the irregular conduct of the 
female part of his familyf had caused him frequent 
pain and continual anxiety,! he felt her early fate 
with all the poignancy of a fether's grief, and forgot 
her weakness in her death. Scarcely had the news 
of his son*8 victories over the Venetians reached the 
ears of ttie emperor, when it was followed by the 
tidings of his decease ;§ and scarcely had the mon- 
arch secured to the son of Pepin the kingdom which 
he had formerly assipied to the father, ere Charles, 
for whom the imperial throne had been reserved, 
was also ealled to the tomb.|| Honour, and glory, 
and strife, and labour, and victory, and success, had 
not been able to extinguish one spark of those warm 
airec.tions with which Charlemagne had been en- 
dowed by nature ; nor had a long life of prosperity, 
dominiph, and absolute command been sufficient to 
weaken one of those gentler feelings, which united 
the great monarch so endearingly with his fellow- 
creatures. Oharlem^igne wept the loss of his children, 
and the broken ties of kindred affection,^ with as 
bitter, as human a sorrow as if he had been the 
tenant of a cottage, instead of being the emperor of 
one-half the world ; nor can his preservation of do- 
mestic attachments surely be looked upon as a weak- 



*8th jBDiiary, A. D. 81 3i Annales Eginbardi; Annales LoiselianL 

t Bginhtrd mentions, in the most nneqniyocal terms, the immoral oon- 
dnct of the monarch's daoghters, arid the pain which their bad repatatioa 
indictsd mpon liim. The utmost care, however, had been taken of their 
edocatiim ; and in their youth, ali their spare moments had been employed 
in leaminc the simplest household duties. I'heir flither also guarded 
them with anxious care. Their meals were taken at his own table, and in 
all his journeys his children followed him^ — his sons accompanying him 
•n horseback, while his daughters came aAer, guarded by a troop of select 
soldiers. It is very possible, however, that the very means of precautkMi 
taken by the emperor might counteract his intentions ; for such journeys 
aiTord dangerous opportunities of intimacy, and the natural children left 
by the princesses might owe their birth to the stoat warriors appointed 
to guard the mothnv. 

f Eginhard, in Vit. CaroU Biagni. ^7th June. A. D. 810. 

li 4th December, A. D. 811. ^ Bg^luurd, ia Vit. CuoU MagaL 
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0688, when they interfered- with no public duty, and 
serred only to soften his private character. 

Of the emperor's three sons, none now remained 
but Louis, King of Aquitaine, and in him centred all 
the affection of the monarch. After the death of his 
brothers, a feeling of diffidence and modesty with- 
held him for some time from his father's court, lest 
he should appear too eagerly to covet the dominion* 
which, in the course of nature, would soon fall into 
his hands. - But Charlemagne was incapable of beine 
jealous of his son ; and, as soon as he had terminated 
the various negotiations which the loss of Pepin and 
Charles left entirely to his own exertions, he des- 

eatched messengers into Aquitaine to call Louis to 
is presence.f * 

Although the death of his two elder sons had abro* 
gated the charter of division, iand though the emperor 
had provided for Bernard the son of Pepin, by con- 
firming him in the government of Italy, so that the 
succession of Louis to the imperial throne, with all 
the territories attached to it in France and Germany, 
was not to be doubted, yet Charlemagne resolved, by 
a solemn act of association, to secure the empire 
more firmly to his surviving son, and to guard 
against the intrigues of faction and the efforts of 
ambition. 

As soon after the arrival of Louis as possible, the 
emperor called the general assembly of his people to 
meet at Aix-la-Chapelle ;| and there, in an eloauent 
speech, he alluded to the probability of his own death 
hefore many years could pass, and exhorted the 
nation to be faithful and obedient to his successor, 
as they had been to himself. He then demanded 
the consent of each individual present to the nomi- 
nation of Louis as heir to his empire, and required 
the promise of their allegiance to that prince. The 

* AttroDMn. Anon, in- Vit LudoTici PiL 

t Tlwgan. Vit Lodovic. Pii ; Eginbard, Annalea, inn. Sit. 

iTlMfan. in Vit. Lndorie. 
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assent of the nobles was nnanimous; and on the 
Sunday that followed, the emperor marked, with 
solemn ceremon3r, the ratification of his own purpose 
by the voice of his subjects. 

The immense church which he himself had built 
at Aix«la-Chapelle was prepared for the occasion, 
and, a little before the morning senrice began, the 
monarch proceeded to that building, which was 
already filled with the nobles of all the different 
nations he united under his sway. His usual simple 
garments were laid aside, and, robed with imperial 
splendour, and surrounded bv imperial pomp, he 
advanced to the high altar of the church, leaning on 
the shoulder of the King of Aquitaiue. The father 
and the Qon knelt together, and continued for some 
time in prayer, beseeching the blessing of Heaven 
upon their desi^s. At length the emperor rose, 
9nd addressed his sOn in the presence of the whole 
multitude. He exhorted him, above all things, to 
fear and love God, and to follow his law ; to govern 
carefully the church, and to protect it against its 
enemies ; to show kindness and endurance towards 
all his relations ; to honour the clergy as fathers, 
and to love the people as his children ; to force the 

Eroud and corrupt to turn to a better path; and to 
e himself the friend of the faithful and the poor, 
He prayed him also to choose his ministers from 
those who were known to be trustworthy, filled 
with the fear of God, and the enemies of unjust par 
tiality ; to deprive no man of his property without 
full cause ; and to keep himself irreproachable in the 
sight of God and of his people. 

After having addressed him for a length of time 
with great power and eloquence, he demanded if he 
were willing to follow those precepts for the gov- 
ernment of his people ; and on Louis's replv in the 
affirmative, he directed him to raise, with his own 
hands, a crown which had been laid purposely on 
\he altar, and plac^ it on his own head, as " a giQ 
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which he held from God, his father, and the nation.** 
Louis complied, and the ceremony ended with the 
usual solemn service of the day. 

Not long after this event the King of Aquitaine 
returned to his government,* and Charlemagne, em* 
barrassed by no hostile movements, except some 
slight disturbances among the Sclavonian tribes,! 
dedicated the rest of his days to the general organ!* 
zation of his dominions, and to preparation for that 
interminable future towards whose awful barrier he 
was fast approaching. His external relations I 
have already traced; and the internal regulations 
attributable to this period of his reign sSford no 
cause to alter the opinion before expressed, that if 
they were not -the best which could be formed on 
abstract principles, they were the best that coidd 
be adapted to the circumstances of his age and 
nation. 

Notwithstanding the weight of seventy years, the 
Latin emperor had yet lost but little of his personsd 
energy ; and the reconstruction of the ancient light- 
house! near Boulogne, the long and fatiguing jour- 
neys he took to inspect the state of the fleets des- 
tined to protect the coast, and the design of a mat 
bridge at Mayence, which he proposed to buUd in 
stone, after the destruction of the former wooden 

* Tbe fktber and tonr Mparated with many teara and nratoal embraeea. 
aa if ibey felt that their parting waa I ikdy to be for eTer. (a) A thouaand 
ainiater omena, alao, |iad announced to a auperatitioua people tbe ap> 
proaohinf death of their beloved aorereign. The burning of the bridge at 
Jdayence, tbe lUl of tbe lightning on the church of Aix-la-Chapelle, tba 
appearance of an nnuaually large meteor, the fhlling of bia horae, and the 
baratlng of hia aword-belt, the appearance of a apot in the aon, and the 
fteqnent eclipaea of that luminary and of the moon ; in Ihct, every thhig 
vnuaoal waa reeeiTed aa an augury of evil to a monarch whoaa wotaC 
omen waa the expiry of hia aoTentieth year. Many of theae erenta ware 
eapecially pointed out to Charlemagne bimaelf ; but tbe emperor had 
eithtf tba good aenaa to daajriae aocn prognoatieatkna, or tbe prudanea 
to eoncaal hia eraduUty. (b) 

tEginhardi Annalaa. 

t Efinbardi Amulaa ; Annalea Loiaellani. 

MflMpa.iaVttUteTie.ra. (t)li|iriMid,ieVit C«.M>^ 
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structure* by fire, evince the incessant activity of bu 
mind, and its fertility in projects for the protection 
and improvement of his dominions. 

Notwithstanding frequent attacks of the gout, and 
a degree of lameness which that disease had left, he 
•till followed the chase, in which he had always 
delighted,t with unabated ardour, and still enjoyed 
the bath, wherein he had so long been accustomed 
to exercise himself in swimming4 It was one day^ 
irfter he had been using the thermal waters of Aul- 
la-Chapelle, that he felt the first attack of that mal- 
tdjr which terminated his life. He was suddenly 
seized with a violent pain in the side, which was 
soon proved to proceed from pleurisy. In common 
with all men who during a long life have possessed 
robust health, Charlemagne despised and rejected 
the aid of medicine, and, imagining that abstinence 
was the sole remedy for all sorts of sickness, he 
refused food of every kind, and only allayed his 
feverish thirst with small quantities of water. The ■ 
violence of his disease required more active means 
of cure ; these were not employed, and at length, 
after a few days^ illness, on the 28th of January, in 
the year 814, Charles the Great expired, in the 
seventy-second year of his age, and the forty- 
seventh of his reign. II 

*Vlt. Car. Magni; Eginhard, Script. 

t Througbom the reign of Ctiarlemagne, his huntinf -purties tie DMoked 
%y the annalists among his victories, negotiations, and laws. Eginhard 
■Motions his passion fbr hunting, and the Monk of St. Gall relates the 
Ihet of his nearly hating been killed in hunting the urns, or wild ball, 
whieh was one of the earliest sports of the Gaols. 

{The baths of Aix-la-Chapelle, constracted by the emperor for the 
•nioymenl of this recreation, were of immense extent; and while their 
•plmdoor and their site showed the progress of laxury, the manner in 
whieh they were used evinces the onrioas simiHicity end oondescensioo 
•f the monarch. " Not only his sons," says Eginhard, " but also the 
fieat men of his court, his firiends, and the soldiers of his guard were 
mvited to partake of the eryoyment wbicb the monarch had provided fbr 
^himself; so that sometimes as many as a hundred persons were knowa 
to bathe there together.*' 

' Thegan. in Vit. Lndovio. Pii. 
He was buried on the day of his death, in the great church which he 
ooDMnKted at Aii-U>CUa(>elle. Tbe Monk of Angoalme 4octai«s 
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The character of Charlemagne can alone be appre- 
ciated by comparing it with the barbarism of the 
times from which he emerged ; nor do his virtues or 
his talents acquire any fictitious grandeur from oppo- 
sition with the objects around ; for, though " the ruins 
of Palmyra derive a casual splendour from the naked- 
ness of the surrounding desert,'^* his excellence lay 
not alone in adorning, but in cultivating the waste. 
His military successes were prepared by the wars 
and victories both of Pepin and Charles Martel ; but 
one proof of the vast comprehensiveness of his mind 
is to be found in the immense undertakings which 
he accomplished with the same means which two 
great monarchs had employed on very inferior enter- 
prises. The dazzling rapidity with which each indi- 
vidual expedition was executed was perhaps less 
wonderful than the clear precision with which each 
was designed, and the continuous, persevering, un- 
conquerable determination wherewith each general 
Elan was pursued to its close. The materials for 
is wars, — the brave, the active, and the hardy sol- 
diers, — had been formed by his father and by nature ; 
but when those troops were to be led through desert 
and unknown countries, into which Pepin had never 
dreamed of penetrating, and in an age when geogra- 
phy was hardly known — when they were to be sup- 
plied at a distance from all their resources, in a land 
where roads were unheard of, and provisions too 
scanty for the inhabitants themselves— the success 
was attributable to Charlemagne, and the honour is 
his due. His predecessors had contented themselvejs 
with leading an army at once against the point they 
intended to assail, or against the host they proposed 

that he ^nm inhained in taia imperial robea, aad that the pilgrim'a wallet 
which he wore on hia journeya to Rome waa alao oooaigned with hia 
body to the tomb. 

* Gibbon roakea thia obaerration in depreciation of the character of 
Charlemagne, fbrgetting or concealing that the great beauty ofthe Freneli 
QBonarch'a character apitearod, not fV<9m acontraatwIthattrramdiBf hi^ 
btriam, but (roifi ^ia efforta to do away that baitartoin tuUlk 

44 1 ^ ♦ 4 
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to combat; bat Charlemagne was the first in modem 
Europe who introduced the gpreat improvement in 
the art of war of pouring large bodies of men, by 
different roads, into the hostile country; of teaching 
them to co-operate though separate, to concentrate 
when required, and of combining their efforts and 
their movements for a general purpose on a {arecon- 
certed plan. 

In a life like his, which was a hfe of improvement 
on all that immediately preceded him, it is wonder- 
M. that he did not noeet with repeated disappoint- 
ments and disasters, from the many hazsuxious 
experiments he was obliged to make, and Arom the 
insecurity attending many of his conquests, on ac- 
count of the very rapidity with which they were 
accomplished, lliis will appear the more extraor- 
dinary when it is remembered that, in addition to 
the fierce savages of the north, he had to contend 
with the civilized and warlike Saracens, with the 
veteran Lombards, whose whole history was war- 
fere, and with the cunning Greeks, who supplied by 
art much that they wanted in vigour. The native 
energy, activity, and strength of the Franks, indeed^ 
gave him advantages and facilities in all his strag- 
gles ; but had he not, as a leader and a king, pos- 
sessed energy, activity, and strength in a far greater 
proportion than all, the very qualities in his subjects 
which he used as implements in his own great de- 
signs would have been employed by them against 
himself; and, instead of combating and conquering 
a thousand foreign enemies at once, he would have 
had, like many who preceded him, to strive through 
life with unwilling vassals, for a precarious throne. 

War was a necessity of the time and the country ; 
and the Franks could not have been governed witn- 
out war. Charlemagne, happily for himself ariS for 
his people, brought with him to the throne warlike 
taleata, and a warlike disposition; and, happily for 
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the world, possessed likewise the spirit of civiliza- 
tion and improvement. 

Notwithstanding one instance of terrible severity, 
— which, however erroneously, he judged necessary 
to strike terror into a fierce and lawless people, and 
to stop the further desolation of both nations, — ^he 
was the most clement of kings, and the least selfish 
of conquerors. After his victories, he imposed a 
benefit and not a voke, and raised instead of degraded 
the people who became his sul^ects. 

His great success in civilization was all his own. 
Nothing had been done by those who went before-* 
scarcely a germ — scarcely a seed had been left him. 
He took possession of a kingdom torn by factions, 
surrounded by enemies, desolated by long wars, dis- 
organized by intestine strife, and as profoundly igno- 
rant as the absence of all letters could make it. Qy 
the continual and indefatigable exertion of mental 
and corporeal powers, such as probably were never 
united but in himself, he restored order and harmony, 
lm>ught back internal tranquillity, secured individual 
safety, raised up sciences and arts ; and so convinced 
a barbarous natioQ of the excellence of his own 
ameliorating spirit, that on their consent and appro- 
bation he founded all his efibrts, and sought no sup- 
port in his miprhty undertaking but the love and 
confidence of his people. 

Of his many conquests, the long and persevering 
wars which he waged with the barbarians of the 
north have been, in their success, the most advan- 
tageous to Europe ; for as civilization advanced step 
by step with victory, and as he snatched from dark- 
ness all the lands he conquered, he may be said to 
have added the whole of Grermany to the world. 
Italy fell into greater disorders than before ; France 
underwent another age of darkness ; but from the 
Rhine to the Elbe, and from the Danube to the ocean, 
received light which has continued unextinguished 
to the present day. 
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In domestic life, Chailemagne was too indulgent 
a father, and perhaps too indulgent a husband ; and 
the consequences of this weakness often gave him 
pain. Nevertheless, the monarch could hardly re- 
proach his daughters for passions which they inher- 
ited from himself, nor for yielding to those passions 
when he set them the example. The private vices 
or follies of any man can only become legitimate 
matter for history when they have had an effect 
mppn society in general ; but it may be observed, 
without entering deeply into any unpleasant details, 
that Charlemagne scarcely could expnect th^ morality 
he inculcated to be very strictly observed, when his 
own incontinence was great and notorious. 

This, however, is the only vice which history has 
recorded of Charlemagne, among a thousand splendid 
qualities. He was ambitious, it is true; but his 
ambition was of the noblest kind. He was generous, 
magnanimous, liberal, humane, and brave ; but he 
was frugal, simple, moderate, just, and prudent 
Though easily appeased in his enmities, his friend* 
ships were deep and permanent ; and, though hasty 
and severe to avenge his friends, he was mercifm 
and placable when personally injured. 

In mind he was blessed with all those happy facili- 
ties which were necessary to success in the great 
enterprises which he undertook. His eloquence 
was strong, abundant, and clear ; and a great talent 
for acquinng foreign tongues added to his powers 
of expression. The same quickness of comprehen- 
sion rendered every other study light, though under- 
taken in the midst of a thousand varied occupations, 
and at an age to which great capabilities of acquisi- 
tion are not in general extended. 

His person was handsome and striking. His 
countenance was fine, open, and bland, his features 
high, and his eyes large and sparkling.* His figure 

* He i« described by Eginliurd as ** apice capitis rotnndo,'* which roond* 
ness or flUnees of the top of the head most have been very peciUiar to 
hBv« dt^senred such especial mentioo. ^ 
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was remarkable for its fine proportions ; and though 
somewhat inclined to obesity in his latter years, we 
are told, that, whether sitting or standing, there was 
always something in his appearance which breathed 
of dignity, and inspired respect. 

He was sober* and abstemious in his food, and 
simple to an extreme in his garments. Passionately 
fond of robust exercises, they formed his great re- 
laxation and amusement; but he never neglected 
the business of the public for his private pleasure, 
nor yielded one moment to repose or enjoyment 
which could be more profitably employed. His 
activity, his quickness, and his indefatigable energy 
in conducting the affairs of state having already 
been spoken of at large, it only remains to be said, 
that in private life he was gentle, cheerful, affection- 
ate, and kind"; and that — with his dignity guarded 
by virtues, talents, and mighty renown — ^he frequently 
laid aside the pomp of empire, and the sternness of 
command. 

No man, perhaps, that ever lived, combined in so 
high a degree those qualities which rule men and 
direct events, with those which endear the possessor 
and attach his contemporaries. No man was ever 
more trusted and loved by his people, more respected 
and feared by other kings, more esteemed in his 
lifetime, or more regretted at his death f 

* Eginhard, in Vit. Caroli Magni. 

t Tbe testimony of Bginhard may be suspected of partiality, as it was 
that 6f a friend and a servant ; but the love of Charlemagne's people, and 
bis consciousness of deserving that love, is proved by the invariable oom- 
pliance of his subjects with all his wishes, and his continual appeal to 
them on every emergency. His recorded acts bear witness to the truth 
of Eginhard's assertions, as much as Eginhard's voice bears testimony 
10 his virtues ; and thus, such commendation as the following obtains 
historical value, b^ng conflnned by the drier records of less friendly 
writers: 

** Ceterdm, per omne vita sua tempos itacnm summo omnium amors 
9tque (kvore et domi et foris conversattis est, ut nunquam ei vel minima 
Injusta erudelitatis nota 4 quoquam niisset objecta.'*~-Eginhard, in Vit. 
Car. Mag. cap. xxL .. 

And again, he taya tiiat the mooareb was borisd *' maximo tiiliM 
popoU iwxn,^ 
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NoTK I. — Page 47. — Introduction. 

TiiK battle of Vougle, which decided tbe empire of the whole of France, 
and which, eonsequenlly, affected the destinies of all Eorope, 's not 
unworthy of some comrtient; and, as the field on which it was fought haa 
been a matter of much dispute, I subjoin the following short extract fi-ona 
the Abb6 le Beuf ;— 

" OH done placer le cil^bre campus VodadensiSy dit antrement Vogla^ 
densiSy et Voglavensis? Dans le lieu oCi i'amarque Nicolas Samson, 
en sa carle de I'ancienne Gaule qui a paru en 1627, c'est-i-dire, dans les 
plain es qui sont en partie sur le Clain, tant au rivage droit qu'au rivage 
gauche, qu'en ce qui ^Jleure le rivage gauche de la Vonne jusquea vers 
Marigny, et peut-^ire m6me jusques vers Clou6 : mais il narolt que le 
fort du combat fut sur les borda du Clain, du c6t(i du levarit vers Bat- 
leresse ; et que les fuyarda furent poursuivis entre la Clouere et le Clain, 
jusqu'a Cbampagn6-Saint-Hilaire, oii je croirois que Clovis acheva sa 
victoire. 

" 1°, Cette position s'accorde avec le r^cit de Gregoire de Tours, qui 
declare netteineiit que ce campus Vocladensis 6toit A dix mille de Poi- 
tiers; c'est-^-direuQ pou plus de trois iieues, entre trois et quatre lieuea. 
Fredigaire Tappclle campa/iia Voclavensis ; de sorte que parle campus 
de Gregoire, il ne faut pas entendre uii terrien si limite qu'on pourroit 
le croire, mais une vaste cam[pagne dont les commenceniens peuvent 
Atre plus pres de Poitiers, et s't^tendre mdme en ire le Clain et la Clouere, 
pourvii qu'on s'astreigne k placer les jiremieres attaques & trois Iieues et 
demie, ou environ, de Poitiers, vers le c6t6 du midi. 2°. La situation quo 
j'assigne, se consilie parfaitement avec ce qui se lit du Monastdre de S. 
Maixent, tant dans Gregoire de Tours que dans la vie du Saint Abbe. 
Les soldats de Clovis 6tant campus, comme je I'ai dit, le longde la Vonne, 
il ne fut pas etoiinantque I'eacadron le idus prochedo monasti5:re y voulut 
faire irruption. Au contraire, il ^<^i 6te Kurprennani qu*ils n'y eusserit 
pas pens6, en t tant si voisins. .I3 dis tout ceci, en supposam que le Mon- 
ast^re de S. Malxent 6toit v^rifablementdes Fon vivant dans I'endroit oik 
est la ville de son nom, et non pas plus proche de Poitiers, comme k Clou6 
sur la Vonne, ou la memoire de ce saint est honori'e de lenw immemorial, 
30. L'arrangement que je donne aux deux armies, plagant celle de Clo- 
vis sur le rivage gauche du Clain et de la Vonne, et celle d'Alaric sur le 
rivage droit de la mfime riviere du Clain, metioit Alaric A portt'se de rece- 
voir le secours qu'il attendoit de la route du Limousin ou de I'Auvergne ; 
Moomme le narr^ de Grejioire de Touru. uous apprcndque les GottM 
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•ttaqoerent iFabord de loin 1m Francs, et que eenx d ae repprocberent d^a 
et lea mirent en fliite ; il est A croire que les fViysrds eotoyerent les bords 
du Clain et de Is Clouere, ensoite que I'^lat du triomphe de ClOTis aurott 
^t^ comme je Tai d^jA insino^, du c6ti de Champag»6 Saint-HUaire. 

*' Ce nom en effect fait naltre quelques pens^eH, ef je croy que traitant 
une matiere sur laquelle il est bon de donner des ^ciaircisseniens, il esC 
perniis d'en tirer d'od Ton peut. C*est pourquoi je prie le lecteur d'a^er, 
qu*an d6(but de monumens anciens, autres que ceux que j*ai fapportft 
d-demun, je flMse venir au secours de \A verit^i juaqn*aux uoms de lieu ; 
j*espere le faire sans riea produire qui choque la vraiaembiaooe. CesC 
par od je flnirai ce't fcrit. 

" La premiere pens^e que dicte le tiom de Champagne, est qu^ pour- 
roU trds bien tirer son origine du campu.*y ou campania Vocladensis, 
eomme ^nt sur les bords ou A rextr^mif^ de cette campagne. La 
•econde est au sujei du surnom de Saint Hilaire, que Jk ne crotnus pas 
tant Tenir, de ce que ce territoire et toutes ses d^pehdances en grand nom- 
bre, sont du partrimoine de I'ancienne Abbayede Saint Hilaire de Poitiere ; 
que de oe que c'est Clovis qui le donna 4 cette eglise selon la tradition, 
«n reconooissance de la victoire quMl avoit remportte, par les pridres da 
S. Hilaire, sur ie9 Gotbs Ariens. Je s^ai bien que tout ceci, n*est fbndft 
que sur un pr^tendn diplome de Clovis, qui est rapport^ par Bouchet, 
dansses Annales dWquitaine, et que le P. le C!ointe.ref(arde avec granda 
reison comme tr^s suspect. Mais on 8$ai( que les faux titres, contien- 
nent quelquefois et presque tonjoura des Veritas. Les ftiussaires t&choient 
de dire le plus vrai qu'il leur 6ioit possible, et c'est parce que leur imp^ 
ritie n*a pas permis qu^iU rencootrassent le vrai en tout, que souvent 
pour nn article ou deux oilt ils ont pech^, un titre est rejett6 en eniier. 
Cest pourquoi je pense qu*on peul admettro, que, rtellement et de fait, 
Clovis donna A TEglise de B. Hilaire, totit le canton qn'il avoit gagn^ snf 
les fbyards du cdi4 de Champagne. Une donation de cette sorte, n^esr 
pas plus improbable que celle de la terre de Milon, faite ft la personne da 
S. Blaisent par le m^me prince, selon Pauteurde sa vie, que personne na 
rejette Un titre fabrigue pour en repr^senter un veritable qui est perdir, 
peut quelquefois meriter la m^me cruyance A certains ^rds, qu*une 
iHende renonvell^e ou interpol^e. Jv sgai aussique le titre que Boucbef 
a prodnit comme de Clovis, marque qu'en m^me tems il avoit donn^ k 
TEglise de S. Hilaire nn ample domaine dit Long-Retz au diocese 
d'Auxerre. Cest en qnoi, le fbbricateur du titre se seroit le plus trompd, 
parce que probablement ce n'est que sar ce qu'on se resRonvenoit que le 
nom de Clovis avoit ktk dans les titres primord:aux de ces donations, 
qn'il a confondu ce qui provenoit de Clovis II., ou de Clovis HI, avec eo 
qui pouvoit avoir kik donn^ par Clovis I. €e qui conflrme la position 
que j'assigne au Camptu Vvcladtnsis, est que Tan trouvedans le m^ma 
canton des environs de Vivonne et de Batteresse, de qnoi justiOer la van> 
ante, tir^ de la vie de S. Remi. I.e combat y est dit av<rir ktk dcmn6 in 
Campo MogQtense super fluvium Cliimo. Cette campagne etoit diveraei- 
vient d^nonim^, suivant la Amtaisie des 4crlvains qui en parloienc 
Hinemar Pappelle Campus Mogotensis^ parce qu'il connoissoit le petit 
Monastdre de Meugon, qui tiroh aon nom de celui d'un canton des plainer 
d'entre Poitiere et Vivonne, 06 il est sita6. Ce Meugon, encore connir 
sous le titre de Brieur^, est au rivage gauche du Clain, presque vis-A-Tia 
Batteresse. 

** Je n*ai qu'un mot A dira sur ce village de Batteresse. Son nom eoc 
aingulicr entre tons ceux des villages de France. D ne fliut point allMP 
•iw rclior bieu loin son origine, qui n'est autre qjoe Battmcia;. o»U ■• 
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p&a venir que de raneien verbe Latin BaUwrBy qui tdgulfie BaUre, 0« 
fiMt 0e trouva dans Plaote, et Cassiodore a Mt mention de quelques-uns 
de ses d^rivto. Etant constant que Batteresse signifie la m^nie chose 
que Batterie, rapplication est facile A dure ; et Ton pent croire que ce 
nit en ce lien, que les Francs commencerent A se rapprocher des Gotbs, 
et i lea battre en forme. Aussi m'a-t-on dit qae c'est de ce c6te— 1ft 
qoi'on TOit le reste d'une butte, qui passe ponr 6tre de douze cens ans, et 
qa*en tirant plus loin vers Cbampagn^ Saint Hilaire— on trouve sur 
une Elevation, certains monumens qui font ressouvenir d'AIacic, et 
m^me des lieu qui portent son nom. C'est sUr quoi j'attends un plus 
ample teiaircissement.'' — Dissertation sur le Campus Yocladensis, Lo 
Bear, yai. i. p. 304. 

Note IL->Paob W9i 

Post cujos finem Saxonicum, quod quasi intermissnm vMebatar, itope^ 
titum est, quo nullum neqne prolixius neque atrocius, Francommqae 
populo laboriosius susceptum est : quia Saxones, sicut omnes fer^ Qer- 
maniam iiicolentes nationes, et natura feroces, et cultui demonum dediti,- 
it08tra>que religioni contrarii, neque dtvlna, neque humana jura vel poI-< 
luere, vel transgredi in honestnm arbitrabantur. Suberant et cause, 
qiUB qootidie pacem conturtNire poterant, termini videlicet nostri et illo- 
rum pen^ ubique in piano contigui, praster pauca loca, in quibua vel silvaBr 
majores, vel montinm juga interjecta, utrorumque agros certo limite 
disterminant : in quibus cedes et rapine et incendia vicissim fieri non 
eessatant. Quibus aded Franci sunt irriiati, ut non jam vicissitudinem 
reddere, sed apertum contra eos bell urn suscipere dignnm judicarent. 
Susceptum est igitur adverate eos bellum, quod magna uirinque animosi* 
tate tamen majore Saxonum quAm Francorum damno, per continuo9 
triginta tres annos gerebatur. Poterat siquidem citidis finiri, si Saxonum 
lioc perfidia pateretur. Difficile dictu est, quoiiea superati ac supplices- 
Regi se dediderunt, iniperaia facturos pollicili sunt, obsides qui impera- 
bantur absque-dilatione dederuut. Legatos qui mittobantur susceperunt. 
AllquoUes ita domiti et emolliti, ut etiam cultum dGBmonumdiniittere,et 
Ohristiane religioni se subdere velle promitterent. Sed sicm ad hno 
faciendi aliquoties proui. sic ad eadem pervertenda semper Aiere prar- 
cipites ; ut satis nen sit estimare, ad mrum borum facilioreis verito diet 
possint : quippe cdim poet inchoatum cnm eis bellum vix annus unus 
exactus sit, quo non ab eis huju-scemodi facta sit permutaiio. Sed mag- 
nanimittis Regis, ac perpetua lAm in adversis quam in prosperis mentis 
cMistantif^ nulla eorum mut^btlitate vel vinci poterat, vel ab his que 
agere coeperat defatigari. Nam numiuam eos bujuscemodi aliquid periie^ 
trantes impunS ferre passus est, quin am ipse per ce ducto, aut per 
Comites snos nusso exerciiu, perOdiam uleiseretur et digimm ab eis 
pcenam exigeret ; usque dum omnibus qui resistere solebant proAigatis,- 
«t in suam potestatem redactis, decem borninmn millia ex bis qui 
Qtrasque ripas Albis fluniinis incolebant cum uxoribos et parvulis sub- 
Istos transtulit et hue atqoe iiluc per Galliam et Oermaniam mtdtimods 
divisione distribuit. Eaque conditione k Rege proponita, et ab illis 
stiscepta tractum per tot annos bellum constat esse finitum, ut abjecta 
doBmonum cultu, ct relictes patriis ceremoniis Christiane fidei atque reli-^ 
f ionis sacramenia sasciperent, et Francis adunati, unus cum eis popolu* 
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MOTB m.— PaOB 180. 

In order to guard oqiMlly against any miastatement of my own, and 
•oy miaatatement of Monaiear Gaillard, in regard to tbe events of 777. 
I aubjoin bia own words and those of Eginhard, to wtiom he himself 
reftrs. From him it would appear, that in 777 Cbarlenuigne treated 
Saxon/ as a conquered province, which was called upon to aend depo- 
ties, like the other provinces, to the general asaembly of the eropira at 
Paderbom ; and on this be builds a long and interesting hypochesta, 
which has only the one inconvenience of being totally in the lace of bia- 
lorical fiicta:— 

''Charlemagne vonlot enehalner lea Baxona par lea liens qnll Jngea 
iea plua pniasanta sur les hommes : ce Airent ceux de la religion. Apnm 
lea deux autre aool^vementa de Saxons, il avoit airi m vnin^iueor qui 
aceorde la paix ; ceue fois il agit en maltre qui pardonne ; il avoit trait^ 
il ordonna : il avoit plat6t invito que fore6 les Saxons au baptAone : eecia 
Mm il en fit nne condition abacdue de la grace qu'il voulmt bien aocorder. 
Maiacet article peut-il #tre Inject d'nne convention ou d'unetmiref 
Que pr^endoit Charlemagne? Que les Saxons fussent Chr^tiwia. 
Que proniettoient ec qu'exicutoient lea Saxons ? Une c^rfemonio. Ua 
ae fhiaoient bapcisar. Avec la peranaaion, poarqwri dea coromandementa 
etdea promeaeea ? Sana la persuasion, A quoi bon des promnasra et dea 
commandementa ! Lea Saxona ne virent dana ee qu'on exigeoit d'dnx 

3u'nne (brmalit^ tr^a aiaee 4 rem^^, et ila se trouvdreut Ibrt hearsux 
'obtenirJa paix 4 ce prix. Une ai prompte obeiaaance devoit £ire a«a- 
pecte ; roaia Charlemagne aongeoit 4 donner de la eonaiafance ec dea 
eflbeta r4eln 4 cette formality : il affeetoit de regarder la r4onioa dea 
deux peuples comme eonstMnnite par Honit^ de foi et de culte ; en eon- 
a4quence, lea Saxona Airent appel4s aux d^lib^rationa oommunea, U 
Airent invit4<« 4 1'aasemblie dn Champ-de-Mai de 777, qui davoit ae tenir 
poor cette raison 4 Paderbom, dana leur propre pays ; ou eap^rmt pea 
quUla i^ trouvaaaent, et ee fut pour les Fran(^ ime surpriae fort agr4- 
able d*y voir arrtver leura diirerentea penpladea, eondnita par tears 
ehefii 4 la rteerve d'un aeul ; maia ce ceul chef etoil toal,-H:'4toil 
Vitikind. Ineapable de toute feinta et de toute ibiblesse, incapable de 
menthr 4 Di«u et aux hommea, il ne vonloit ni 4ire ni parottre Chretien et 
et Fran^aia." 

Monaieur Gaillard eitea Eginbard*8 Anpala : What de we find tlial 
they contain in regard to thia tranaaetion 1— 

"Rex prima veria aapirante temperie, Noviomagnm profeetua eat, eC 
Bt celebratam ibidem Paachalis feati solemnitatMn, propter frauda- 
ientas Saxonnm promissiones, quibus fidem habere non poterat, ad tocum^ 
qui Padrabrunna vocatur, generalem popnli aui conventum in eo habl- 
turus, cum ingenti exercitu in Saxonuun profeetua eat. E4 odkm venia« 
aet, totum peurfldn gentia aenatum ae populum, quera ad ae venire joa* 
aerat, morigerom ae ftllaciter, aibi devotum invrait."— JBlgmAardi An- 
naUtf A. D. 777. 

If nrom this account it can be made out that the Saxona were invitatf 
io tbe Cbamp-de-Mal at Paderbom, and came tkitlier as ■ part of ilia 
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ddlberatlve asMmb'y of the Frank8,--or, in short, if this aceonnt of 
E^nhard can be reconciled in any point with the account of M. Gaillard, 
who quotes him,— the reasonings of that gentleman have at least a founda!> 
tion. At the same time, however, it is to be remarked, that in no 
authority whatever do we find that Charlemagne at that time made bap- 
tism a eondition, as Monswur Gaillard states. The whole is entirely 
the creation of his own brain : and it is thus that the course of history 
is unhappily too often perverted. Charlemagne is by this means repre« 
■entedas forcing baptism on the Saxons, when the truth is that the Sax- 
ons, on the contraiy, as a means of deceit, pretended to be desirous of 
embracing ttie religion of their conqueror. The words of Eginhard are 
precise, ** Baptisata est ex eis ibidem maxima roultitudo qute se quamvis 
ftlso Christianam fieri velle pnuniserat." The Saxon annalist says that 
M crowd of Saxons ** credere se Christo simuians baptisma recepit.** 

NoT« IV.— PiQE 296. 

The following short extracts IVom the fourth dissertation of Ducangs 
will throw more light upon the general assemblies of the Freneh people 
than any thing I could write upon the subject :— 

" Dans le premier ^tablissement de la monarchle Fransaise, les rois 
out choisi une saison de I'annte pour faire des assemblies g^n^rales d« 
leurs peuples, pour y recevoir leurs plaintea, et pour y laire de nou> 
▼eaux reglemens et de nouvelles lois, qui devoient etre recues d*un con- 
■entement universel. Us faisoient encore une revue exacte de leurs sol- 
data, 4 cause de quoi quelques auteurs ont terit que ces assemblies 
Airent nomm^ Champs de Mars, du Dom de la Deit* qui presidoit A la 
fuenre,*' 6te, 

****** 

** Mais il est bien plus probable que ces assembles ftirent ainsi nom- 
inees parce qu'elles se faisoient au commencement du mois de Mars. 
La Chroniqne de Fredegaire parlaiit de Pepin, — Evoluto anno prafatuM 
rex i Kal. Mart, omnes Franco*, ticut mo* Francorum eat, Bemaco 
villa ad u venire prac^U," &c. 

****** 
** Cette oo6tume de convoquer les peuples an premier jour de Mars eot 
coors longtems sous la premiere race de nos rois. Mais Pepin, jugeant 
que cette saison n'etait pas propre encore pour fhire la reveue des troupes, 
et encore moins pour les mettre en campagne, cbangea ce jour au pre- 
mier de Mai, c*est ce que nous apprenons de Fredegaire : Ibi placitum 
suum eampo Madu), quod ipse primus pro campo Martio, pro utiiitate 
Francorum instUuU, tenens muUis muneribus d Francis etproceribu* 
mis ditattts est J* 



"Hincmar Archevesque de Reims dit que ces presens se fUsolenr par 
les peuples aux nds pour leur donner moyen de travailler A leur defbnae 
St 4 celle de I'etat : causa sum dtfensionis. Qdant 4 ce qu*il les appello 
doos annuals, cela est confirm^ par plusieurs passages de nos annaiea 

aid se servent souvent de ces termes : Celles qui ont M tir4 de I'Abbaya 
e S. Bertin : tbique habito generali converUu, et oUata sibt Annua 
Dma woimmi man muesfU et tegationes pturimas, qua tarn 4m Somf 
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« BeiMomto, quAm tt 4» aUis UmgrnfuU UrrUaieumveneront, omU- 
vity atque absohfit. Ce qui montre encore qa*on reservoit lea occasion* 
de COS maaembliM poor reoevoir les ambassadears, afln de lear laire voir 
la mafniflceoce decea coura royalea." 

****** 

** Lea priaena qui ae faiaoieiit aux roia n'6t(rient paa toojoaraen ai^fent, 
mtk\9 en eap6cea, et aouTent en chevanx ♦ • * * 

]La Camerier,— c'est A dire, le Garde du Tr^nor da Roy, avoit la ebarf* 
de recevoir cea prftaena, et etoit aoAmia en cette fonetion A la rtyne. A qui 
elle appartenoit de droit. Hincmar terivant de I'ordre du palaia de noa 
roia : De honestate verdpalatii, teu apeciaiiUr omamerUo regalittue non 
tt de Donis JLnnvU militttm, absque dbo et potu^ tfel eftiie, tut regmam 
pracijmi et stib ipsa ad Camerarium pertineLat.^ 

* ***** * 

**Cea aasembliea gftn^rales ae tinrent d*abord una (bla I'arm^ a« 
premier Jour de Mara, ce qui Ait depuia remia an premier de Mai ainai 
que j*ai remarqu6. Maia, aoua la aeeonde race, comma lea etaia de noa 
princea, et par conaequent lea affairea, a'accrurent exiraordinairemant, 
ila rurent auaai obtif Aa de multiplier cea aaaenibl^ea pour donner ordre 
aux neceaeit^H pnbliquea, et pour regler lea differenta qui naiasoient de 
tema en temaentre lea peupleti, de aorte quUla en tenaient deux, — I'ana 
■a eommencameot de I'tn, Tautre aur la no vara lea moia d'AoOt, on da 
Baptaaabra." 
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